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PPtEFACE. 


JIIE  purpose  of  this  work  is  so  fully  clovelopcd  in  tlie 
introductory  cliaptor  that  any  pnTiMiiuary  rcfcronco 
to  it  would  seem  unnecessury.  At  the  sauic  tinio  readers 
expect  to  have  a  pri'face  to  n  hook,  even  if  they  do  not 
read  it.  There  are  one  or  two  remarks  to  ho  made,  l»y  way 
of  addenda,  to  the  explanation  <;iven  in  the  liody  of  the 
volume.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  well  to  disclaim  emphat- 
ically any  aHempt  to  exalt  the  Scot  ahove  his  fellow-colo- 
nists of  other  nationalities.  The  puMishers  have  already 
^dven  Ireland  a  chance  to  sjieak,  as  she  is  fully  capable  of 
tloin^f,  for  herself  and  her  sons ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
"auld  Scotia  "  should  also  have  her  turn.  It  seems  strange, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  has  been,  amongst  kindred  peo- 
ples, an  amount  of  [)rejudiee  aj^'ainst  the  Scot,  which  seems 
perfectly  inexplicahle.  From  the  time  when  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  l»e«vme  James  I.  of  England  until  now,  not  merely 
at  home,  hut  in  later  veais  in  the  colonies,  nothing  has 
been  .so  common  as  virulent  criticism  of  the  Scottish  char- 
acter. The  predominant  religion  of  the  country,  the  caution 
and  the  thrift  of  its  people,  and  their  so-called  clainiishncss, 
have  been  made  the  unmerited  butts  for  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 
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PREFACE. 


In  Eiiglaiul,  duriiiji,'  the  oiglitoenth  century,  most  of  the  lite- 
rary men  tfjok  delight  in  ahusing  the  North  Briton.  Horace 
Walpoln,  Junius,  John  Wilkes  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  only 
samples  of  the  general  herd.  The  virulent  pen  of  Junius 
was  especially  active.  He  luid,  or  fancied  he  had,  grounds 
of  suspecting  the  backstairs  influence  of  Ijord  Bute,  and 
afterwards  fell  foul  of  Lord  Mansfield,  whom  he  abused,  wlien 
urgument  failed,  because  ho  was  ])orn  nortli  of  the  Twetid. 
That  most  vindictive  of  political  opponents,  whilst  he  ad- 
mitted that  "  national  reHeetions  '  were  not  to  be  ju.stifiedj 
a.s  a  general  rule,  deemetl  them  (piite  proper  when  they  gave 
point  to  the  stiletto  he  plied  in  the  dark.  Of  the  later  use 
of  prtijudice  against  the  Scottish  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
.speak,  for  every  reader  wnvl  have  met  with  instances  of  it 
even  in  the  Dominion.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  wldle 
"  nothing  succeeds  like  .sacces.s,"  tliere  is  nothing  which  so 
readily  inspires  jealousy.  The  very  virtues  which  have 
given  Scotsmen  success  have  bei^n  the  causes  of  "  env}', 
hatred  and  nudice,  and  all  uncharitableness "  in  regard  to 
them. 

In  this  work  an  endeavour  is  made  to  show  whence  the 
strong,  honest  and  persevering  cliaracter  of  the  Scot 
.'ad  its  orisfin,  and  then  to  describe  in  detail  what  he  has 
done  for  British  North  America.  While  doing  this  to  the 
extent  of  the  information  at  liis  command,  the  writer  has 
been  careful  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons  between  the 
Scottish  and  other  nationalities.  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
simply  to  show  what  the  Scot  ha.s  done  in  the  Dominion, 
without  in  any   way  undervaluing  what  it  owes  to   the 
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Engli.sliman,  tlic  Irislmiaii,  tlie  Fn'iulinmii,  or  the  Cjt'iiiian. 
The  (lirticulty  of  collecting  local  data  or  facts  of  any  sort  only 
to  be  found  outside  (»f  books  lias  been  an  obstacle;  and  if 
the  survey  seems  to  lack  completeness,  the  reader  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  lay  it  to  this  account. 

Without  desiring  to  obtrude  his  personality  unduly,  it 
seems  proper  to  state  that,  althougli,  on  one  sidi;  of  the 
house  a  Scot — the  son  of  a  Scotsman — the  writer  has  never 
had  the  advantage  of  visiting  North  Britni'i  Perhaps  tliat 
may  not  be  so  great  a  disadvantage  as  it  miglit  \\i  Hrst  sight 
a|>pear.  This  preface  is  necessarily  written  before  the  remain- 
ing volumes  have  taken  final  form  and  shape  a  id  therefore, 
seeiii-  \)  be  hai-dly  so  complete  as  it  othervise  would  have 
been.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  tho  entire  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  the  promise  of  its  title  page  will 
be  f(nmd  to  have  been  fully  kept. 

ToKONTO,  February  lOlh,  1880. 
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The  followiny  works  liave  been  consulted  in  tlio  preptanviion  of  this 
volume  : — 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  ;  (Jreen's  History  of  the  English 
People,  and  Sh(jrt  History  ;  Lccky's  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  ;  Barton's  History  of 
Scotland,  and  The  Scot  Abroad;  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland; 
Chambers'  biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;  Loj^an's 
Scottish  (jiael  ;  Keltie's  History  of  the  Highlands  ;  13rowne's  History 
of  the  Highlands  ;  Stewart's  Highlanders  ;  Flora  IMacdc^nald,  Her  Life 
and  Adventures  ;  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy  ;  Percy's  lleli(|ues  ;  Dr. 
Rogers'  Scottish  Minstrel ;  Ballads,  Scottish  and  English  ;  The  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  Scotland,  by  Professor  Murray,  of  Mc(!ill  College  ; 
A'eitch's  Border  History  and  Poetry  ;  The  Songstresses  of  Scotland, 
by  Sarah  Tytler  and  J.  L.  Watson  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  ; 
r.tirns'  Poems  ;  Pi'incipal  Sliairps  Life  of  Burns  ;  Scott's  Poetry  and 
Proso  ;  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  ;  R.  H.  Hutton's  Life  of  Scott ; 
Chambers'  Cyclopiedia  of  English  Literature  ;  The  Whistle  Hinkio  ; 
Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscences  ;  Rogers'  Century  of  Scottish  Life  ; 
Carlyle's  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  Portraits  of  Knox  ;  Fronde's 
Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  ;  McCrie  s  Piogi-aphies  ;  Wourow'a 
Church  History  ;  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  Gibson's  Banner  of  the  Covenant  :  Anderson's 
Ladies  of  Lhe  Covenant;  Dodds'  Fifty  Years  Struggle  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ;  The  Clo\ul  of  Witnesses  ;  Howie's  Scots  Worthies  ;  The 
Clan  Campbell  ;  The  Clan  ]\Iaelean  ;  \\  11  son's  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  Olden  Time  ;  Brown's  Hone  Subsecivu' ;  Smiles'  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,  and  his  Tjives  of  Thonins  Edward  and  Robert 
Dick  ;  Percy  Anecdotes  ;  Histories  of  Canada  by  Garneaii,  Christie, 
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McMullon  and  Withrow  ;  ISIilcs'  History  of  Canada  under  the  French 
Regime  ;  Le  Moine  :  Maple  Leaves  (four  scries),  Quebec,  Past  and 
Presont,  and  Chronicles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  Parkman's  Old  Regime 
in  Canada  and  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV,  ;  Bou- 
chette's  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  and  Topograjihical 
Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada  ;  McTaggart's  Three  Years  in  Canada  ; 
Alexander's  L'Acadie  ;  Les  Soire'es  Canadiennes  ;  Jeffreys'  French 
Dominions  in  America  ;  Wright's  Life  of  Wolfe  ;  JNIontgomery  Martin's 
British  Colonies  ;  Murray's  British  America  ;  McGregor's  British 
America  ;  Sabine's  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  Sir  William 
Alexander  and  American  Colonization  (Prince  Society)  ;  Haliburton's 
Nova  Scotia  ;  Murdoch's  Nova  Scotia  ;  Campbell's  Nova  Scotia  ; 
Hannay's  Acadia ;  Brown's  Cape  Breton ;  Genuine  Letters  and  Memoirs 
relating  to  Cape  Breton  and  St,  John  (P.  E.I.),  by  an  Imparti:d 
Frenchman  ;  Gesner's  Nova  Scotia  ;  Patterson's  Pictou  ;  Munro'a  New 
Brunswick  ;  Gesner's  New  Brunswick  ;  Stewart's  Prince  Edward 
Island  ;  Johnstone's  Travels  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  Wilson's  New- 
foundland ;  Knox's  Hist.)rical  Journal  of  the  Campaign  in  North 
America  (1757-1700);  Cavendish's  Debates  on  the  Act  of  1774; 
Henry's  Campaign  of  Arnold  in  1775  ;  Irving's  Life  of  Washington, 
Vol,  iii,  ;  Drake's  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  ;  Reports  on 
the  Scottish  Missions  in  British  North  America  ;  Rintoul's  Claims  of 
Scotsmen  Abroad  ;  Scadding's  Toronto  of  Old  ;  Johnston's  Notes  on 
North  America  ;  Morgan's  Celebrated  Canadians,  and  also  the  Biblio- 
theca  Canadensis  ;  The  Parliamentary  Companion  from  1802  to  1879  ; 
The  Catholic  Directory  ;  The  Canadian  Legal  Directory  ;  The  Clerical 
Directory  ;  besides  other  works  of  reference,  pamphlets  and  MSS. 
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Love  thou  tliy  land,  with  love  f;vr-lii(m;,'ht 

Fri>in  out  the  storieil  Piist,  ami  m^t^d 

Within  the  Pn'scnt,  but  transfu-iod 
Thro"  f  iilure  time  by  power  of  thought. 

<  «  *  *  « 

Make  kn(fwle(1ge  circle  with  the  winds  ; 

IJut  let  her  herald,  lleverenee,  Hy 

Before  her  to  whatever  Hky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  i,'rowth  of  minda. 

—  TUNXTSON. 

Our  ain  native  land  !  our  ain  native  land  ! 

There's  a  charm  in  the  words  that  we  a'  understand, 

That  flinij'S  o'er  the  bosom  the  power  of  a  spell. 

And  makes  tis  love  mair  what  we  a'  love  so  well. 

The  heart  may  have  feeliui;*  it  caiina  eonceal, 

As  the  mind  has  the  thou^dits  that  nae  words  can  reveal, 

B'lt  alike  be  the  feelings  and  thoughts  can  command 

Who  names  ^>ut  the  name  <>'  our  ain  native  land. 

—Henry  Scott  niunnit.. 


CLi 


^ILN  the  gonoml  ''.phoaval  of  traditional  iiU-as  on  most 
sulijects  of  luniiau  concei'n,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come at  least  dehateable,  whether  patriotism  ouglit  any 
longer  to  he  reputed  a  virtue.  It  is  many  years  since 
every  other  estimable  disposition — even  to  love,  benevo- 
lence, sympathy  and  self-sacrifice — was  resolved  into  sel- 
lishnesss,  "enlightened  "  or  the  reverse,  and  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  expect  that  love  of  country  should   escape 
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the  same  fate.  But  not  even  content  with  thoLr  ultininte 
analysis  of  the  source  of  all  virtue,  the  moral  chetuistfy  in 
vogue  seek?  to  deprive  man's  noblest  thon«,'hts  and  atfjctions 
of  their  essential  dignity  and  worth.  In  the  hands  of  a 
perverse  and  spurious  alchemy,  the  gold  has  become  dim 
and  the  most  fine  gold  changed — tiansmuted,  in  fact,  into 
the  basest  dross.  Whether  there  yet  remains  any  residuum 
of  the  old-fashioned  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  appeal's 
<|uestionable ;  and  to  Falstatfs  query,  "  Im  there  no  virtue 
extant  ?"  we  ought  probal)!}-  to  reply,  not  only  that  there 
is  none,  but  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  thing 
ever  existed.  It  is  selfishness,  in  this  view,  that  prompts 
a  mother  to  doat  upon  her  child,  a  husband  to  love  and 
cherish  a  wife — that  is  his  own  wife — or  a  friend  to  feel 
affection  for  his  friend  ;  and,  since  the  nation  is  merely  a 
wid-Miing  of  the  circle  of  kin  and  aciiuaiiitanct',  patriotism  is 
intensely  selfish,  because  it  extends  the  empire  of  selfishness 
over  a  larger  area.  It  is  the  perfection  of  .self-denying  vir- 
tue to  be  cosmopolitan  ;  and  the  truly  good  man  nuist 
approve  himself  "  the  friend  of  cvci y  country  but  his  own" 
— a  citizen  of  the  world,  or  like  Anacharsis  Clootz,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Convention,  an  "ambassador  of  the  hnniau  race." 

Certainly  there  are  national  projudicr-,  and  conceits,  which 
vulgarly  pa.ss  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  as  most  nn'U 
will  readily  admit  when  they  are  dealing  with  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  alien  peoples.  The  jiride  of  country  which 
fires  an  Englishman  is  oti'ensive  to  the  Frank  or  the  (lernuin; 
and  the  p(R>r  Scot  is  proverbially  sneered  at  by  the  Snutliron 
as  exclusive  and  "  clannish  " — the  last  epithet  being  an  effec 
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tual  extinguisher  to  Caletlonian  assurance.    That  the  virtue  • 
for  such  we  maintain  that  it  is,  may  bo  perverted  and  made 
offensive  by  jealous  i>ritle  and  ignorant  self-assertion  miglit 
have  been  anticipated.     All  our  best  impulses  and  instincts 
seem  liable  to  abuse  in  proportion  as  they  are  good,  and  noble 
in  themselves  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  constantly, 
and  sometimes  flagrantly,  abused.    But  love  of  country — iw 
our  forVjears  used  to  praise  and  cherish  it,  and,  nerved  by  it.s 
potent  spirit,  were  ready  to  do  and  dare  and  die  with  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity — is  something  nobler  and  more  precious, 
because  it  springs  from  the  purest  and  most  healthful  part 
of  man — his  affections.     Much  that  hist(My  palms  otf  upon 
the  world  as  patriotism  is  merely  a  showy  veneering  over 
lust  of  power  and  territory,  by  which  kings  have  profiti^d 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  became  the  sufferers  and 
dupes ;  yet  all  the  false  sentiments,  all  the  causeless  (piarrcls 
and  unjust  warfare  ever  occasioned  in  this  way,  are  but  a 
feather  in  the  balance  when  weighed   against    that   true 
devotion  to  country  whlcli  has  fired  men's  zeal  for  liberty 
and  indei)endence,  made  great  and  noljle  states  out  of  nought, 
raiseil   the   thoughts  and  ennobled  the  aspimtions  of  the 
honest   and   earnest   all    over   the  earth.     Patriotisiii  and 
liberty  are  twin  brothers  ;  ami  wherever  in  the  world  the 
heart  of  a  country  has  beaten  time  to  the  pulses  of  the  one, 
it  has  always,  in  the  end,  claimed  and  vindicated  its  kinsliij) 
with  the  other.     The  very  name  and  reality  of  free<lom  are 
associate<l  in  history  with  those  nations  which  have  been 
intensely  patriotic.     If  one  were  asked  to  puiiit  out   the 
countries  which  have  struggled  the  hanlest  h)V  inde[)eu- 
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dcnce  and  liberty,  he  would  name  Greece,  old  Home,  Ualy» 
Switzerland,  Hollaiul,  Englimd,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
st(Mn  and  rugged  "  auld  Scotia." 

So  far  as  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce and  the  interchange  of  thoiights,  sympathies  and 
cointesies  have  enabled  nations  to  draw  more  closely  tocje- 
thei",  to  view  one  another's  faults,  virtues  and  idiosyncr.r  ies 
with  a  less  jaundiced  vision,  and  a  more  appreciative  tvm- 
per,  patriotism  has  been  chastened  and  purified  ;  but  ^he 
world  cannot  yet  afford  to  do  without  it.  The  true  lover  of 
his  own  country,  wherever  it  may  lie,  will  feel  more  surely, 
and  cherish  more  ardently  on  that  account,  the  real  and 
substantial  brotherhood  of  man.  As  he  who  loves  his  own 
will  prove  the  best  citizen  ;  so,  as  the  circle  of  view  widens, 
the  ai'dour  of  patriotism  will  glow  into  affection  for  the 
race.  The  charity  which  begins  •'.t  home  and  ends  there  is 
not  of  the  most  estimable  type  ;  yet  it  seeuis  more  likely  to 
embrace  all  human  kind  than  that  which  begins  nowhere, 
or  is  dissipated  at  the  antipodes  where  it  will  lie  of  little  or 
no  use  to  man,  beast  or  thing.  It  is  Burns,  the  poet  and 
patriot  of  Scotland,  who  can  sing  with  fervid  enthusiasm 

and  hope : 

"  Then  let  us  praj',  that  come  it  may, 
Att  come  it  will,  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth 
^lay  Ijear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ;    • 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
It's  coniin'  yet  for  a'  tliat, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shallbrithersbefora'that."  • 

Attachment  to  one's  native  land  is  not  a  novel  or  facti- 
tious form  of  affection.     In  all  languages,  from  the  dawn  of 
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litoiaturn  to  iIk;  chantiiii,'  of  J)er  M  iirhf  am  lihein  unrlev 
the  walls  of  Paris,  it  lias  l)oeu  iticulcato  I  as  a  duty  and 
extolled  as  a  virtue.  It  is  the  bond  which  knits  toj^ether 
the  family  units  which  first  made  nj)  the  cbm,  sept  or  tribe, 
and  thereafter  the  nation  or  empire  ;  the  cement  which 
hi  lids  society  hy  the  cohesive  power  of  affection  ;  the  true 
antidote  to  absorption  in  self  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings, the  all-poweri'ul  motive  pow(!r  which  prompts  to  heroic 
deeds  of  noble  daring  and  cheerful  self-abnegation  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Heroism  sprang  from  love  of  country,  and  ail 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  human  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vain  glamour  of  its  ambitions  and  its  crimes,  are 
distinctly  traceable  to  patriotic  aspiration.  Even  bcfoi'e 
the  formation  of  nationalities  proi)erly  .so  ealled,  pride  in 
the  value  and  worth  of  ancestry,  an<l  a  desire  to  emulate 
and  surpass  the  noble  deeds  of  "  the  fathers,"  constituted 
patriotism  in  the  germ.  Even  now,  as  Mr.  Froude  has 
remarked,  whilst  the  optimi.st  is  ijnd  of  speaking  irreve- 
rently of  his  "  barbarian  ancestors,"  the  pessimist  is  ever 
urging  that  our  predecessors  "  had  more  of  wit  and  wisdom 
than  we."  The  golden  age  of  innity,  of  matchless  beauty, 
and  dauntless  prowess  is  far  back  in  the  mists  of  a  prim- 
aeval age,  when  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days."  In 
Homer,  a  hero  thought  it  the  best  he  could  say  for  him.sclf 
and  his  fellow  heroes,  "  We  l>oast  ourselves  to  be  better 
than  our  father?;";  and  wlu-n  the  despairing  prophet  of 
Isiael  laid  himself  down  in  the  wilderness,  a  day's  journey 
from  Beer-sheba,  "  and  requested  for  himself  that  he  might 
die,"  his  plaintive  wail  found  articulate  form  in  the  touch- 
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\x\\f  wor<ls  :  "  It  is  enough  ;  now  0  Lord  take  awav  iiiv  life  ; 
for  1  am  not  licttcr  tlmn  w\y  fatlicrs."  1'hus  the  lecnni  ol' 
(louj^'hty  d«HMls,  lofty  tliou;,'hts  or  worthy  lives  1ms,  in  aU 
aj,'os  and  all  countries,  jnoved  the  spur  to  noble  and  eainest 
men,  whether  it  has  aroused  them  to  heroism,  or  stung  them 
with  reproach. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  such  a  history  in  which  there 
is  written  much  to  stimulate  couiaLsc,  virtue,  and  vi-uious 
effoit,  and,  not  a  little  to  warn,  to  humiliate  and  sadden  tlie 
j)roudest  and  most  complacent  patjiot.  It  was  to  peipc- 
tuate  the  fan»e  of  native  valour  and  heroism  foi-  all  time  to 
come,  that  literature,  first  as  minstrelsy,  and  then  as  rude 
chronicling,  shed  so  early  its  genial  and  fructifying  ratlianci- 
upon  the  earth.  The  rhapsody,  the  hallad,  the  e{)ic,  the 
tragedy,  the  poetic  tales  of  heroism,  wl.ich  every  laud 
accumulated  at  the  dawn  of  its  historic  dav,  were  at  once 
the  offspring  and  the  prolific  ancestry  of  patriotic  pride 
and  j)atriotic  impulse  all  the  world  over.  A<lmiration  for 
the  valour  of  individual  champions  or  hosts  was  succeeded 
by  love  of  country  for  its  own  sake — for  what  it  had  beoi 
and  for  what  it  had  achieved  ;  and  this,  as  in  the  normal 
exercise  of  all  healthy  affection,  re-acted  upon  the  patriot, 
and  nerved  him  to  strive  his  hanlest,  dare  his  boldest,  defy 
liangcr,  and  welcome  death,  if  oidy  he  could  do  something 
which  might  leave  his  countrv  more  glorious  and  free  than 
he  had  found  it.  In  the  ancient  poets,  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is  a  fervent  patriotism  ever  flowering  into  the  brightest 
forms  of  expression.  Thus  with  Euripides,  it  appears  in 
■'  0  my  country  !  would  that  all  who  inhabit  thee,  loved 
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tlkceasIUo;  then  shoultl  we  live  a  botttM'  life,  ami  thou 
WDuld'st  suffer  no  hai m ; "  ami  in  Oviil :  "  I  know,  not  bv 
what  sweet  influence,  the  land  of  their  hirtlnlraws  all  men. 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  unmindful  of  it ;  "  or,  in  higher 
strain  and  diviner  woids :  "  0  Jerusalen»  1  if  I  forget  thee, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remem- 
ber thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  io»»f  of  my  mouth,  it 
I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  Thus  .sang  the 
captive  Judit»an  by  the  waters  of  IJabyloti,  and  the  echo  of 
that  plaintive  chord  has  touched  the  patriot  nnd  exile  in 
every  land  where  the  Book  of  P.salms  has  been  said  oi'  sung. 
The  patriotic  poetry  of  all  nations  is  the  very  flower  of  litera- 
ture— its  real  anthology,  and  whether  in  castle  or  hut,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  forest,  on  the  hills,  in  the  cavern  refuge 
of  hiuited  heroism,  or  among  "those  afar  that  be  upon  the 
sea, '  it,  more  than  any  other  strain  of  bard  oi-  minstrt-l,  ha> 
i-ou.sed  the  cheerless,  .spurred  the  llagging  and  sent  out  tlu' 
brave  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  reading  of  "  Chevy  Chase"  stirred  his 
soul  like  the  bia.st  of  a  war  trumpet,  and  with  all  ^  jic 
spirits  the  poetry  of  patriotism  has  appealed,  with  wondrous 
potency,  to  the  burning  love  of  country  and  its  fame, 
kindled  inextinguishably  in  every  honest  human  biriist. 

If,  as  the  prevailing  scientilic  philo.sophy  insists,  the  bias 
of  our  nature^  and  its  main  featin-es,  moral  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  physical,  are  inherited — the  result  of  influences 
working  through  an  immeasurable  past — .surely  of  all  tin- 
powers  moulding  the  character,  one  of  e.s.sential  moment  anil 
surpassing  value  is  that  exerted  b)-  patriotism.     Whatever 
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its  origin,  tl>o  fuiindationH  of  love  for  one's  native  land  are 
laid  broad  and  deep  in  tlio  universal  heart  of  humanity.  It 
Ijas  flourished  over  since  "  the  first  sy liable  of  recorded  time" 
was  nrticulatc'ly  sj)okt'n,  an<l  there  is  no  nation  under  heavon 
ill  which  itssubtileener^'yhas  not  been  fV'lt, or  where  theinspii- 
ing  tlirob  of  its  vivifying  influence  'las  not  incited  to  nobler 
thoughts  and  higher  deeds  of  chi  vulroiis  eini)rise.  Men  can  no 
more  escape  from  it  than  they  can  flee  from  tkeniselves  ;  lik«; 
the  air  they  breathe  or  the  rnys  of  the  glorious  sun,  it  encom- 
passes them  roimd  about,  at  once  the  source  of  life,  joy  and 
healthful  activity.  Indeed,  had  not  patriotism  been  so  obvi- 
ously essential  to  national  juogivss,  so  natural  and  so  bene- 
Hcent  in  its  intiuence,  its  value  ami  reality  would  never 
have  been  questioned  by  philosophers.  Love  of  paradox  is 
at  the  bottom  of  most  assaults  upon  cheri.shed  feelings,  afiec- 
tions  and  as]>irations ;  and  the  more  vital  and  cogent  these 
may  be,  the  more  violent  and  i-eckless  are  the  crusades  against 
them.  The  modern  Uon  Quixote  does  not  tilt  at  windmills 
which  he  mistakes  for  mailed  knights  ;  Ids  opponents  are  a 
great  deal  too  real  for  the  weapons  at  his  command  and  may 
safely  dofy  these  puny  efforts  to  unhumanize  them.  A 
system  which  ".sees  men  like  trees  walking"  or  as  automata 
of  some  sort,  and  sees  nothing  more,  is  not  of  much  practical 
account  in  the  working  human  woiM  of  to-day. 

It  is  an  instinct  in  man,  therefore,  to  love  his  country;  and 
because  it  is  natural,  it  is  also  seemly,  wholesome,  laudable 
and  useful  to  cherish  that  affection.  Humanity  is  far  too 
wide  and  abstract  a  conception  to  gain  anj-  firm  grasp  upon 
the  sympathies  or  affections.  "  Man  is  dear  to  man,"  no  doubt 
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an  Wordsworth  snys ;  and  the  man  of  lur^o  and  wnrin  heart 
will  no  doubt  exehiini  with  Terence,  in  the  Srff-lovnicntor, 
"  I  am  a  mun,  and  deem  notlunj^  human  heyond  lu"  concern ;  " 
but  it  reiiuires  some  "  touch  of  nature  "  to  "  make  tlie  whole 
world  kin  " — some  story  of  hel|»less  and  liopeless  suflrring  to 
evoke  pity,  some  Ha<^rant  (»ppre.s.sion  and  brutality  to  arouse 
indignation  in  lands  and  climes  far  removed  from  om*  own. 
The  wrongs  of  Poland,  liul^^aria,  Italy,  or  Greece  appeal 
vividly  to  the  liumanity  within  man's  breast,  and  a  famine  or 
an  inundation  in  India,  (Jhina  or  Japan  inuiiediately  com- 
mands earnest  sympathy  and  generous  self-sacrifi  ;c.  But 
ordinarily  speaking,  the  impression  made  upon  men  by  the 
♦legradation  and  other  misfortunes  of  peojdo  separated  from 
us  by  tlie  barriers  of  distance,  language,  manners  and  habits, 
is  feeble  and  transient.  The  visible  hoi'izon  is  not  more  con- 
tract d  than  the  circumference  which  encloses  the  field  of 
jiowerful  and  effective  sympathy.  National  vitality  is 
strongest  in  small  communities  at  Hrst,  and  for  the  most  part, 
persistently.  Greece,England, Scotland,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land are  at  once  the  countries  which  have  struggled  most  for 
independence,  enduring  untold  sufferings  to  secure  and  main- 
tain it,  and  the  nations  also  whieh  have  proved  themselves 
the  champions  of  liberty,  the  refuge  for  the  exile  and 
wanderer,  without  regard  to  country.  In  Germany,  patriot- 
ism, which  seemed  well  nigh  extinct,  was  revived  and  burnt 
into  the  national  heart  during  the  war  of  Liberation,  and  has 
iinally  established  itself  definitively  under  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  Otto  von  Bismarck.  France  suffered  for  many 
centuries  from  the  lack  t    cohcsiveness  which  kept  its  mem- 
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Iters  asundiM",  Tlio  p(^oi)le  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  de- 
spised tlie  Poitevin  ;  the  Burgundian  looked  askance  at  the 
native  of  Anvergne  or  Provence ;  and  the  Parisian  ridiculed 
and  satirized  all  provincials  without  exception.  One  ot 
Hal/ac's  fjreat  points  airainst  ^lontaiirne  was  his  Gascon  birth: 
for  what  cfood  could  come  of  a  writer  born  "in  the  Barbarv 
of  Q\iercy  and  Pertjjjoid?"  The  lata!  etlects  of  this  looseness 
in  the  bond  ol  nationality  have  been  felt  in  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  France,  and  are  even  now  traceable  in  the  centrali/- 
ini^system  which  consijrns  all  powerand  distinction,  pv)litieal. 
literaiy  or  social,  to  the  custody  of  one  groat  city. 

Prof.  Huxley  has  said,  ''riivow  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  wavelets  which 
spread  around  it  have  an  eii'ei't  through  all  space  and  ail 
time."  It  is  so  also  with  every  individual  man  or  woman 
cast  upon  the  tide  of  time.  Froin  the  thinking,  willing  and 
acting  self,  and  forth  into  infinite  space  and  into  eternity,  the 
energies  of  ])eisonal  existence  move  in  concentric  circles  until 
they  are  dissipated  -lost  to  human  view — (expanded  into 
seeming  nothingness  and  mere  oblivion.  It  is  so  with  our 
sympathies  andart'ections.  'J'he  "  wreteh  who  concentred  all 
in  self  "  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  by  Sir  Walter  Seott; 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man,  however  seltish, 
could  either  live  or  di(>  wholly  tor  himself.  Stroni^  withii\ 
the  sphere  of  relationship,  love  for  our  fellows  originates  in  the 
atlections  of  the  family — that  piimal  unit,  out  of  which,  in 
the  opiidon  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  otlu'vs,  s])rings  the  social 
stati',  with  all  its  virtues  and  amenities.  Thither  may  be 
traced,  in  germ,  the  love  of  country,  developed  in  the  ever- 
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wiiiening  range  of  attection,  and  speedily  embracing  in  its 
^,'enerou.s  waimtli  all  who  dwell  in  our  own  hind,  speaks  its 
ti)ngue,  inherit  its  traditions,  and  share  its  eliaracteristic 
tendencies.  The  irrefragable  bonds  of  a  common  language, 
similar  modes  of  thouglit  and  action,  kindred  liopes  and  as- 
pirations, thus  knit  men  together  in  the  strongest  and 
broadest  union  society'  has  yet  provided.  Even  the  historical 
clement  alone,  the  sense  of  intercommiuiion  through  a  com- 
mon ancestry,  which  struggled,  sutlired  and,  in  the  issue, 
tiiumphed  that  they  might  be  endowed  with  independence, 
freedom,  strength  and  honesty  of  })iu-pose,  tends  to  stimulate 
men,  by  fostering  a  healthful  and  honest  pride  in  what  is  the 
I'dumion  ajtpanage  of  the  entire  naticm.  But  bey<md  tlie 
claims  of  patriotic  affection,  all  grows  vague  and  nebulous  ; 
the  energy  imparted  by  a  glorious  history  is  dissipated  in  the 
excursive  maunderings  of  an  objectless  sentiuientality  ;  for 
what  is  not  a  subject  (»f  human  intei'est  fails  to  be  an  object 
of  active  human  sympathy.  The  substanci'  and  purpose  of 
benevolent  affection  fade  and  shadow  oil  into  those  airy 
jihantoms  through  which  cosmojiolitan  philosophy  breathes  a 
spasmodic  life — its  own.  Human  attachments  are  limited, 
like  bodily  vi>ion  and  all  else  that  is  human.  Within  rea- 
sonable boiHuls,  our  syiiipatliie.'-  will  not  fail  to  assert  their 
native  powei;  surpass  those  boundaries,  and  the  inthience 
wanes  and  grows  iangui<l  until,  like  the  force  of  gravity,  it 
vanishes  or  becomes  intangible  and  inane,  dispersed  iji 
vacancy  too  far  away  from  the  centie  at  which  it  sprang. 

Man's  affections,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  reach,  nvust 
have  something  palpable  on  which  to  expend  themselves; 
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tlicir  object  must  be  definito,  concrete  and  readily  grasped 
within  the  circle  of  knowledge  and  acquaintanceship,  or  they 
must  be  wasted  in  quest  of  abstractions.  "  If  a  man  love 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,"  and  yet  atiects  to  "love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  scon,"  he  is  stigmatized  by  Divine 
authority  as  a  liar.  Similarly  with  what  consistency  can  any 
one  simulate  devotion  to  the  race,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
when  he  I'cfuses  to  love  the  land  and  the  people  peculiarly 
his  own  ?  Our  disinterested  virtues,  if  any  such  survive  the 
ultimate  anah'sis,  arc  not  so  seeureand  stal)le  in  these  days, 
as  to  need  artificial  volatilization.  I'atriotism  may  be  some- 
times overladen  with  parasitic  growthsthat  poison  its  vitality; 
if  so,  there  is  need  of  the  pruning  knife,  not  the  axe.  It  is 
glorious  to  dwell  upon  the  past  of  one's  country  ;  to  live  in 
fancy  amongst  the  stirring  deeils  which  have  made  its  name 
illustrious  amongst  the  nations  and  V)y  which  we  are  privi- 
leged to  live  in  freedom,  happiness  and  peace.  Tb'^  fair  in- 
heritance is  ours,  although  the  anguish,  the  toil  and  the  pain 
were  theirs  who  went  before ;  the}'  suffered  and  were  strong, 
that  we  might  reap  the  harvest.  The  thorny  path  was  trod- 
den through  blood  and  tears,  that  avc  might  enter  upon  the 
heritage  to  till  and  enjoy  it.  To  us  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come,  gci. orations  long  gone  to  their  rest 
have  bc(nieathcd  the  results  of  their  industry  and  wrestling 
with  powers  terrestrial  and  infernal.  Tiie  goodly  pos- 
session lies  around  us  everywheie,  na}-,  it  is  within  us, 
giving  the  impetus  to  lionest  exertion  and  elevated  aims ; 
why  should  it  not  be  cherished  with  manly  pride  and  satis- 
faction ? 
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Moreover,  let  i'  ;nan,  .'■o  far  as  he  may,  al>jure  his  country, 
repudiate  his  nationality,  and  turn  Km  back  upon  the  glori- 
ous scroll  of  its  fame,  forget  wliat  has  been  sutt'ered  and 
achieved   by  his  ancestry  and   "forfeit  the  fair  renown," 
handed  down  to  him,  it  will  avail  nothing.     Nature  has 
stamped  the  national    characteristics   upon  his  mind  and 
heart,  perhaps  on  his  form  and  features,  and  not  even  self- 
destruction  can  remove  the  indelible  traces  of  all  he  would 
fain  cast  behind  him.     It  is  this    jx'rsistence  of  national 
eaergy,  to  borrow  a  scientific  phrase,  which  makes  the  for- 
mation of  any  country's  peculiar  type  of  character  a  study 
so   valuable,    especially  in    a  new  land,  like   ours,    whore 
much  depends  upon    the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
fibre  of  the  races  contributing  to  the  sum  of  its  population. 
It  has  been  urged  by  ilr.  WiW,  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  others 
that  historical  or  ethical  deductions  from  difi'erences  of  race, 
and  especially  of  related  branches  of  the  same  race,  are  vain 
and  illusory.     That  is  no  doubt  true  if  we  rely  upon  ethnic 
distinctions  alone,  without  taking  into  account,  the  physical 
character  of  the  countiy,  its  position  relatively  to  adjacent 
peoples,  hostile  or  friendly,  and  the  general  course  of  its  his- 
tory.    At  the  same   time,  race   and  language  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  any  estimate  of  a  nation,  provided  only  they 
do  not  assume  undue  predominanee  and  pass  for  more  than 
they  are  worth.     The  peculiar  traits  of  character  which  we 
note  in  various  peoples,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Jews,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  both,  and  in  the  English,  strictly  so  called, 
are  the  net  results  of  a  vast  number  of  actinii:,  reactinL;;  and 
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retroacting  influences,  almost  always  so  complex  and  intri- 
cate as  to  defy  unravelling.  In  modern  times  much  has 
been  done  to  clear  the  stage  of  cumbering  theories,  whoso 
only  mei  it  was  their  ingenuity ;  and,  if  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  only  yet  in  embryo,  it  seems  at  least  to  have  shape 
ana  coherence  as  a  branch  of  knowletlgc  in  the  making. 

Scotland  and  the  Scottish  people,  perhaps,  afford  as  com- 
pact and  insti".ictive  a  mass  of  material  as  the  i)hilosophical 
historian  can  desire.  The  country  has,  of  late  years,  occupied 
a  larger  figui-e  in  Englisli  and  foreign  literature  than  it 
formerly  did.     No  per^de  concerning  which  we  have  abun- 
dant inforiiuition,  presents  the  student  with  so  well- defined 
a  history ;  no  nation  has  produced  a  more  salient  and  clear 
cut  tyi)e  of  character  than  Scotland.    Physically,  considered 
in  the  rough,   it  is  an   eminently  poor  and   sterile  land; 
nature  has  been  a  stern  and  hard-tempered  mother  to  her 
sons  in  "auld  Scotia."     She  has  given  them  nothing  which 
they  hav(?  not  drawn  from  her  ruyged  bosom,    by  constant 
painj'ul  and  often  fruitless  toil ;  but  her  very  parsimony  has 
reared  the  Seottish  nation  up,  as  a  hard-working,  frugal, 
sturdy  aiiij  honest  race,  ean<'i-  to  dischari^e  the  duties  set  be- 
fore tlnMii  liouest  1  y,  f Varlivssly  and  well.   Moreover,  as  if  nature 
had  net  l>een  gfud';ing  enough,  Scotland  has  been,  from  be- 
yond the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  the  prey  of  foes  from 
all  sides.     From  the  rock-l)Ound  coast  whore  Caithness  bares 
its  scarred  and  \seath<T-beaten  brow,  crowned  with  island 
jewels,  to  the  i-ounh  Xnith  Sea,  <lovvn  to  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
wav,  Scotland,  from  th«'  earliest  davs  was  hanied  and  des- 
spoiled,  througli  all  its  lenjjth  and  l>readth  l)y  fierce  invaders. 
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At  a  far  remote  period  in  the  past,  Gothic  rovei*s  of  soino 
sort,  Scandinavian  or  Teutonic,  must  have  made  the  entire 
north  and  north-west  their  i>rey ;  tlien  appeared  the  Irish 
Scots,  and  fresh  Norse  and  Saxon  visitors,  and  then  over 
the  whole  scene  the  curtain  of  oblivion  is  thrown  for  four 
centuries.  The  Christianity  of  L'olundia  and  his  isknd 
home  had  almost  disappeared,  when  Kentigern  or  St. 
Mungo  appeared  in  Strathclyde  to  raise  anew  the  standar<l 
of  the  cross.-  Then  came  Saxon  iuunigration  from  England  ; 
Norman  cupidity  was  excited,  and  henceforward  over  the 
whole  Border  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  and  from  Car- 
HmIc  to  the  Clyde  the  raiders,  plied  tlieir  rough  and  ready 
warfare  from  either  side,  without  regarding  truce  or  pact 
between  the  courts  at  Scone  or  Holy  rood  and  London.  So 
late  as  the  time  of  James  V".  the  rule  of  might  was  the 
only  one  acknowledged  by  these  rough  ti-^npcj-s.  That 
monarch  had  sent  James  Boyd  to  the  castle  of  Murray  of 
Philipphaugh,  who  had  been  [>articularly  audacious,  in  order 
to  command  his  allegiance.  Quoth  Boyd,  according'  to  the 
old  ballad  : 

"  The  Klui;  J.  Sc«>{lwi  J  »tiit  mo  horo. 
And,  glide  outlaw,  I  .Tm  sent  to  thee  ; 
I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  hauUi  your  laudi-i. 
Or,  man,  \\  iia  may  thy  master  be." 

Murray's  answer  was  fierce  and  deliant : 

*'  The  landia  are  mine  !  "  the  outlaw  said, 
' '  I  ken  nae  king  in  Christentie  ; 
Frae  Sondron  I  this  forest  wan, 
When  the  king  nor  his  knights  were  not  to  sec." 


Neither  those  wild  moss  troopers,  nor  the   llighlandei'S 
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who  levied  toll  on  the  northern  Lowlands  considered  their 
exploits  as  anything  dishonest  or  dishonourahle.  To  them 
it  was  simply  a  natural  light  to  make  war  and  secure  loot. 
Thus  in  Jolmnie  Armstrong,  whom  the  king  charges  with 
treason  and  robbery,  the  borderer  replies : 

"  Ye  lieil,  ye  lied,  now,  kinj;,"  he  sayn, 

"  Althoui,'h  a  king  an('  prince  ye  be  ! 
Tor  I've  loved  naetliing  in  my  life, 

I  wet'l  dare  say  but  lioiie.sty. 

"  Save  a  fat  horse,  an<l  a  fair  wonifui, 
Twa  Lijiniie  doys  to  kill  a  deir ; 
15ut  Kiighuid  Hould  have  found  me  meal  and  uianlt, 
( i  if  1  had  lived  this  hundred  yeir!" 

Kinmount  Willie,  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,  and  other  names 
celebrated  in  the  old  ballad  literature,  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader  of  Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy,"  "Percy's  Reliques," 
.and  kindred  works. 

Then  followed  the  war  of  Independence,  the  heroic  strug- 
gle under  AVallace,  "  his  country's  saviour,"  as  Burns  terms 
him,  with  his  signal  victory  at  Stirling,  and  his  unhappy 
defeat  at  Falkirk,  the  terribly  heavy  hand  of  Edward  I., 
the  establishment  of  Scottish  nationality  at  Bannockburn, 
in  1314,  ten  years  after  the  valiant  Wallace  gave  up  his 
life  on  Tower  Hill.  Following  these  memorable  events  there 
came  the  French  alliance  and  Scottish  participation  in  the 
Hundred  Years'  war.  At  home,  after  the  chequered  reigns 
of  the  Bruces,  the  Stuarts,  foredoomed  to  disaster  in  England 
and  Scotland  both,  were  incessantly  contending  with  the 
nobles  or  with  England.  At  last  we  reach  the  flower  of 
the  i-ace  in  beauty  and  craft,  the  unhappy  iNiary  and  the 
Reformation,  the  contest  for  presbytery  and  civil  freedom 
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against  the  Stuarts  on  the  En^jfli.sli  throno,  tlie  Glencoo  inas- 
sacio  after  the  Revohitiun,  tlic  Union  and  finally  those 
last  struggles  of  many  centuries,  the  Jacobite  uprisings  of 
ITlo  antl  1745.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
this  wild  and  eventful  liistoiy  must  be  examined  more 
closely  hereafter;  meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what 
efiects  such  a  terrible  and  ])rolonged  ordeal  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  must  have  entailed  u|)on  the  Scottish  people.  It 
will  be  found  that  it  has  loft  many  seams  and  sears  upon 
the  national  character;  but  it  will  clearly  a})pear  also  that 
that  character  has  emerged  from  the  fiery  trial,  purged  and 
purified,  and  that  if  some  of  the  less  attractive  traits,  which 
are  made  so  much  of  to  the  prejudice  of  Scotsmen,  are  due  to 
that  prolonged  woo,  the  virtues  which  have  made  Scotland 
pre-eminently  distinguished  among  the  nations  are  traceable 
to  the  same  source.  The  industry,  the  energy,  the  shrewd- 
ness, the  probity,  the  caution,  the  enterprise,  the  noble  dar- 
ing, the  frugality,  the  high  sense  of  honour,  the  haughty 
pride  and  reserve,  which  have  given  to  the  Scot  his  phice 
and  renown  in  the  world,  far  above  any'to  be  anticipated 
from  his  numbers  or  the  importance  of  his  rugged  land,  have 
all  been  hardly  and  honestly  earned,  and  paid  for  in  the  blood 
and  toil  and  constant  sufi'ering  of  an  heroic  and  illustrious 
ancestry.  Surely  then,  some  faults  and  f'>ibles  may  be  for- 
given the  peo>]>le  of  a  nation  who  have  v/on  distinction  all 
the  world  over  and  whose  noble  record  may  not  unreason- 
ably inspire  them  with  proud  confidence  and  self-reliant 
perseverance  and  self-assertion. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  will  admit  Scotland's  title 
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to  Jill  the  glory  she  has  won,  {ind  who  yet  are  ready  with  this 
objection,  that  old-country  patriotism  should  be  left  at  home. 
In  Canada,  it  is  urged,  men  should  cease  to  be  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and  so  forth,  and  be  known  only  as 
Canadians.     The  motive  which  prompts  this  suggestion  is 
laudable  in  itself.     It  seems  in  every  way  desirable  that 
those  who  live  in  the  Dominion,  and  especially  the  natives 
of  this  country,  should  cultivate  and  cherish  a  patriotic  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  it — such  an  affection  as  may  be  fittingly 
termed    national.      No    community  composed    ot    diverse 
elements  ever  became  great  until  these  were  fused  toijether 
and  the  entire  people,  irrespective  of  origin,  learned  to  have 
common  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  united  in  a  combined 
etTort  to  advance  their  country's  progress  and  make  it  great 
and  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     But 
nationality  is,  after  all,  a  growth,  and  not  a  spasm  or  a  gush. 
It  is  certainly  i\\\\  time  that  Canadians  began  to  regard  their 
noble  heritage  with  the  eye  of  national  pride  and  predilec- 
tion, and  that  its  life,  political,  intellectual  and  social,  were 
taking  a  national  tinge.    If  we  cannot  at  once  spring  into 
the  stature  of  complete  manhood,  it  is  at  least  possible,  in- 
deed necessary  if  we  desire  Canada  to  be  great,  that  the  habit, 
so  to  speak,  of  nationality  should  be  formed  and  cherished 
until  it  grows  to  be  a  familiar  and  settled  feature  in  our 
country's  life. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  propose  that  the  slate 
shall  be  cleaned  off,  and  that  if  this  noble  Canada  of  ours 
cannot  begin  without  patriotic  capital  of  its  own,  it  should 
wait  patiently  until  it  has  made  a  history  and  a  name  for 
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itself.  The  sthmilus  necessary  in  the  initial  stages  oi 
colonial  progress  must  Ik'  drawn  from  older  lands  ;  it  cannot 
he  improvised  ott-hand  at  pleasure.  Factitious  patriotism 
is  a  sentimental  gew-gaw  which  anybody  may  fahricate  and 
adorn  with  .such  tinsel  rhetoric  as  he  can  connnand,  but  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  genuine  article.  As  with  the 
individual,  so  with  the  embrj^o  nation  ;  the  life  it  loads,  the" 
pulse  which  leaps  through  its  frame,  is  the  life  of  the  parent 
— the  mother  or  the  mother-land,  .as  the  case  may  be. 
Traditions  gather  about  tlie  young  nationality  as  it  advances 
through  adolescence  to  matmity.  Vet  even  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Englishmen,  Scots,  Iiishmen,  French  or  (}er- 
nuins  must  revere  the  memories  of  the  country  from  which 
they  sprang — glory  in  what  is  illustrious  in  its  history,  and 
strive  to  emulate  the  virtues  transplanted  in  their  persons 
to  blossom  on  another  soil  and  beneath  another  sky.  The 
old  maxim,  "  No  one  can  put  off  his  country,"  has  lost  its 
international  value  in  a  legal  sense  ;  but  it  remains  valid  in 
regard  to  the  character,  tendencies  and  aptitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  Such  as  his  country  has  ma<le  him  he  is,  and, 
In'oadly  speaking,  he  nmst  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
the  national  stamp  will  be  impressed  ujion  his  children  and 
his  children's  children,  and  traces  of  it  will  survive  all 
vicissitudas,  and  be  perpetuated  in  his  remotest  posterity.  In 
a  new  coimtry  there  is  much  to  dissipate  traditional  feelings, 
but  inherited  traits  of  character  remain,  and  crop  up  long 
after  the  ties  of  political  connection  have  been  broken  for 
ever.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
colonists  of  New  England,  or  Virginia,  looked  across   the 
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ocean  with  tender  affection  to  the  dear  old  land  they  had 
left  behind.  England  wa.s  a  liarsh  mother  to  some  of  those 
expatriated  ones,  yet  they  never  ceased  to  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  her  renown,  and  eren  beneath  the  surfaee-cohhiess 
of  the  Puritan  character  the  glow  of  tender,  and  almost 
yearning,  love  for  England  burned  in  the  heart  and  found 
expression  in  the  writings  of  those  early  days.  And,  so 
at  this  day,  with  much  to  estrange  the  peoples  of  England 
and  America,  what  is  common  to  both  on  the  gloriinis  ])ag(; 
of  history,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  seems  to  attach  them  again  to  each  other 
with  ever  tightening  bands.  Crafty  demagogu  s  may  flatter 
and  prompt  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  residuum,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sound  heart  of  the  United 
States  is  drawing  closer  to  the  maternal  bosom  than  it  has 
done  at  any  time  since  70. 

AttaclMiient  to  the  land  from  which  we  or  our  fathers 
came  is  not  only  compatible  with  intense  devotion  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country  where  we  dwell,  l>ut  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  birth,  its  growth  and  its  fervour. 
The  dutiful  son,  the  affectionate  husband  and  father,  will 
usually  be  the  best  and  most  patriotic  subject  or  citizen  ; 
and  he  will  love  Canada  best  who  draws  his  love  of  country 
in  copious  draughts  from  the  old  fountain-head  across  tho 
sea.  We  have  an  example  of  strong  devotion  to  the  Euro- 
pean stock,  combined  with  unwavering  attachment  to 
Canada,  in  our  French  fellow-countrymen  of  Quebec.  No 
people  can  be  more  tenacious  of  their  language,  their  institu- 
tions and  their  religion  than  they  are  ;  they  still  love  France 
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nntl  its  past  glories  with  all  the  passionate  ardour  of  tlu'ir 
warm  and  constant  natures.  And  yet  no  peojilo  are  mort' 
contented,  more  tenderly  devoted  to  Canadian  interests 
mere  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  the  free  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  Sir  Etienne  Tachd  gave  expression  to  the 
settled  feeling  of  his  compatriots  when  he  predicted  that  the 
last  shot  for  British  rule  in  America  would  he  tired  from  tln' 
citadel  of  Quebec  by  a  French  Ciinadinn.  Tlie  Norman  and 
Breton  root  from  wliich  the  Lower  C'anaciians  sprang  was 
peculiarly  ])atriotic,  almost  exclusively  so,  in  a  provincial  or 
sectional  sense  in  old  Franco;  and  they,  like  the  Scot, 
brought  their  proud,  hardy  and  chivalrous  nature  with  them 
to  dignify  an(]  enrich  the  future  of  colonial  life.  The  Fiench 
Canadian,  moreover,  can  boiist  a  thrilling  history  in  the 
Dominion  itself,  to  which  the  English  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion can  lay  no  claim.  Quebec  has  a  Walhalla  of  departed 
heroes  distinctively  its  own  ;  yet  still  it  does  not  turn  its 
back  upon  the  older  France,  but  lives  in  the  past,  inspired 
by  its  spirit  to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  new  nationality 
in  its  own  way.  There  is  no  more  patriotic  Canadian  than 
the  Frenchman,  and  he  is  also  the  j)rou<lest  of  his  origin  and 
race.  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  forbid  the  English-speaking 
Canadian  from  revering  the  countrv  of  his  fathers,  be  it 
England,  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  national  maxim  that  the  unpatriotic  English- 
man, Scot  or  Irishman  will  be  sure  to  prove  a  very  inferior 
specimen  of  the  Canadian. 

In  this  work  we  have  to  do   with   one  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  to  disabuse  the  read- 
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er's  miii'l  of  a  frw  inistnkeii  prcjudicoH  lio  may  liavo  con- 
trart(  <1,  It  is  not  tlio  {(urposo  of  the  "  The  Scot,"  any  mor<3 
than  of  its  conij)iinion  and  prodeceiSHor,  "The  Irislnnan,"  to 
draw  invidious  and  unfair  comparisons  between  the  nation- 
alities or  to  hoast  un<hily  of  the  pre-eminent  virtue,  intelli- 
gence or  prowess  of  either  country.  The  desi<,'n  of  the  puh- 
lisheis  Avas  and  is,  to  si'leet  in  turn  eaeh  of  the  elements 
which  <^'o  to  nuike  up  our  Canadian  population,  and  to  trneo 
sei>arately,  so  far  as  that  may  ho  done,  the  history  of  its  in- 
tluence,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  contributed  to  the  settle- 
liient,  growth  and  progress  in  development  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  There  is  an  advantage  in  such 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  A  subject  complex  and 
unwieldly  in  the  mass,  is  much  more  readily  dealt  with,  if  it 
be  taken  up  by  instalments  ;  and  no  division  promises  so 
mucli  interest  and  instruction  as  that  which  marks  oft'  the 
various  factors  as  they  were,  originally  and  before  combina- 
tion, and  then  to  follow  them  down  the  stream  of  time  where 
they  will  at  last  be  lost  in  a  homogeneous  current  of  national 
life.  Be  it,  therefore,  distinctly  understood,  on  the  threshold, 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  British  North  Ameriiva 
owes  everything  to  Scotland  and  the  Scots,  and  that  its  pre- 
sent and  future  greatness  are  entirely  of  Caledonian  origin. 
St.  Andrew  forbi<.l  I  The  privilege  is  asserted  here  of  elimin- 
ating, for  the  nonce,  the  other  nationalities,  in  order  that  we 
may  deal  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  with  Scottish 
character  and  its  influence  upon  the  settlement  and  progress 
of  this  vast  outlying  arm  of  the  British  Empire.     If,  there- 
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foro,  proniiiicnoc  is  i^'ivon  to  the  ^Ictiioiis  liistory  (»f Scotland, 
tlio  Htcrling  virtues  uf  the  Scottish  poopic  uiul  the  iminonsc 
woiglit  of  obligation  un<h>r  which  tht-y  imvc  laid  their  fel- 
lows ot  otlu'i",  and  even  widely  severed,  nationalities  and 
races,  all  tlie  world  over,  it  i.s  simply  because  to  do  so  is  oui' 
immediate  business. 

There  arc  two  clearly  marked  ty[)cs  (jf  race  in  Scotland, 
and  the  distinction  remains  in  the  immigrant  Scots  ;  in  r(>- 
liiiion,  there  is  also  a  di.sturbin;''  element,  an<l  althou'di  the 
J'resbyterian  or  distinctively  national  faith  isoverwhelminj;- 
iy  preponderant,  we  nmst  not  lose  sight  of  the  remnant  who 
have  clung  to  the  ancient  Church  or  tliat  otlier  nunority.for 
the  most  jiait  .:ighly  cidturod  and  intelligent,  belonging  to 
the  Episcopal  (!hurch.  Notwithstanding  these  eomplicat- 
inu  elements  of  race  and  reiiu'ion,  however,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial  unity  in  Scottish  history,  a  main  tyi)e  of  character, 
firmly  persisting  in  the  Scot,  which  facilitates  the  prelimin- 
ary portion  of  our  task.  In  onler  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
Scottish  settlement  in  Bi'itish  America,  it  is  essential,  in 
the  first  i>lace,  to  examine  the  character  of  the  people, 
What  are  the  salient  qualities  which  mark  off  the  Scot  fi'om 
his  brothers  of  the  English-speaking  race  ?  How  has  he 
acquired  them,  and  what  are  they  inti'insically  worth  when 
brought  to  a  new  country,  and  contributrd  to  the  common 
stock  ?  Obviously  in  order  to  answer  these  questions,  even 
with  proximate  accuracy,  it  is  necessar}'  to  take  a  hasty  sur- 
vey of  the  countr}',  the  origin  an<l  history  of  its  people,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  what  characteristics  are  marked- 
ly Scottish,  what  might  be  antecedently  expected  from  the 
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full  play  of  those  nationiii  tniits  ami  aptitutlos,  and  v.  lat  has 
roall^V  bopu  achiovod  l>y  tho  rleai-  head  and  the  stalwart  arm 
of  the  Scot,  at  home,  abroad,  and  more  espceially  \\>v  that 
vast  and  progressive  rei,don  in  wliieh  our  lot  is  cast. 

It  will  be  found  that,  althougli  the  people  of  that  ancient 
land  have  served  a  hard  apprenticeship  in  a  land  eonipara- 
tively  rugged  and  sterile,  they  have  gone  forth  to  the  ei>nflit't 
of  life  equipped  with  tlu-  highest  type  of  social  energy  and 
virtue.  Though  they  have  fought  tlu'ir  own  battles  and 
contended  for  freedom  in  many  lands,  no  race  has  praeti^i'd. 
with  sucli  unM'earieil  iivJnstry  and  assured  success,  the  nobler 
arts  of  peace.  I'he  harrow  of  raid,  invasion  and  unjust  ag- 
gression, which  tore  the  vitals  of  Scittland  for  centuries,  has 
not  left  them  exhausted  or  tlesponding;  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  blood  and  sweat  wliieh  fertilized  its  soil  have 
sprung  the  heroes  of  martial  strife  as  well  as  of  honest  laliour 
in  every  land  beneath  the  sun.  ""  Their  sound  luus  gono  out 
into  all  the  earth,"  and  the  re(V)rd  oi'  their  noble  ijeeds  is 
worked  in  broad  characters  u{)OP.  the  history,  the  eivili/.a- 
tion  and  the  religion  of  the  race.  If  we  impiire  whence 
those  inestimable  cpialities  arise,  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  national  character,  tlu\v  must  be  traced  in  the  stern 
diseipline  of  the  jnist.  Tlu'  independent  selt'-assertinn,  the 
sensitive  ]  ride,  the  delicate  sense  of  honour,  the  indomitable 
perseverance,  the  untlinehing  courage  and  tlu'  rigid  it\tegtity 
of  the  Sect,  are  an  iidieriti'ii  possi>ssion  of  which  he  may 
surely  lK>aHt,  and  for  which  the  world  has  substantial  caii^e 
to  be  abundantly  grateful.  •  Wha  daur  ne-ddle  wi'  me  T' 
the  motto  encircling  the  thistle,  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
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Scottish  chamctor.     Say-^  Hamiltuu  in  his  lines  to  the  oKl 
omblenj : 

"  llow  oft  bnifiitli 
Its  mnrtitil  iiiHin'iicc,  liavc  Si-otia'-  soiiw 
Throuj;h  every  ai,''",  with  duuiitletis  valmir  fMi^ht, 
On  every  liostile  i,'rouiul  ?     While  t>'er  their  lireiwt, 
t'liiiHiamou  to  the  silver  star,  lih-.st  type 
Of  fame  liiisiillied  »uil  superior  ileeil, 
llistiii^'uished  ornanieiit  I  thi-i  ii.itivc  iilant 
Surrouiuls  the  siiinteil  eross,  with  eostly  row 
Of  gems  enibhi/ed,  uiui  thiiiie  of  railiant  gold, 
A  sncreil  mark,  tlieir  ltIotv  and  their  iwiiK'." 

So  Allan  Hanisay  in  "'riu-  Vision,"'  a  jxHini  in  aiiti<|Uo  dress; 
it  is  the  Ljt'iiius  of  Seutland  he  descrilies  : — 

"  (irpat  dariiii;  ilarted  frae  his  e'e, 
A  hraid  sword  shoj,'h'il  at  liis  thie, 

Oil  his  K'ft  arm  a  taive  ; 
A  shi'.iiiiK  spear  tilh-d  liis  riijlit  liau  1 
(.>f  stalwart  make  in  bane  and  brawiul, 

(»f  just  propinlinns  huge  ; 
A  viM'ious  rainbow-eoloured  plaid 
Oweriiis  left  spail  he  threw 
l>own  liis  braid  baek,  frav  his  white  head 
'!'!'.;'  silver  wim|ilers  grew. 
Ama/ed,  I  gazeil 

To  see  led  at  eonnnund, 

A  stampant  and  a  rampant 

I'ieree  lion  in  his  haiul.  " 

It  is  in  the  martial  [iiDwcssot' till' Scot,  that  one  nmst -.e<>k 
toi'  that  inviiieit>li>  aiiil  plodJin^^  ('niMi:y  which  has  suinluud 
tlu'  wilderness  and  sluil  aluoad  Mimn  many  lands  tlirUniirn 
li^ht  of  peace,  plenty  and  cis  ili/,ati(in.  'i'lir  old  wurld-wc 
irunnphs  Cidehi'atr.l  iiy  many  a  Scottisji  haid  a!id  enant 
minstrel  in  hall  and  eot  wfii'  the  harhinj^Trs  ol"  those  un- 
'.Ycaryin^^  wix'stlin^rs  with  the  rude  and  untametl  t"oicev;  of 
natnre, and  with  the  i^iioraiice  and  savat,^eiy  i' man,  in  which 
the  Scots  have  earned   laurels  more    endurin;,'   than   those 
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which  encircle  the  brows  of  the  doufjhtiest  champions.  For 
that  later  conflict,  as  will  uc  seen  more  clearly  hereafter,  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  hard 
school  of  peuur}'^,  adversity  and  oppression.  The  world  may 
mock  those  salient  angularities  of  character,  which  arc 
merely  the  accitlonts  attaching-  to  it,  not  its  precious  sub- 
stance. They  nuuk  the  fury  of  the  furnace,  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  pitiless  hammer  and  the  rough  and  inexorable 
strength  of  the  grindstone  ;  but  they  iu'lioatealso,  only  more 
conspicuously,  tlie  true  and  bright  steel  in  the  Scottish 
nature,  its  fine  and  polished  temper,  and  the  .subtle  keen- 
iicss  of  its  trenchant  blade. 


:-*• 
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THE  SCOT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   LAND   AND   THK    Pi;(JPI.E. 

O  Caledonia !  etern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

Land  of  brown  lioath  and  .shagfjy  wooil, 

l>and  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hooij, 

Land  of  my  sire.s  !  what  mortal  li:ind 

( 'an  e'er  untie  the  filial  Ixind, 

That  knits  uie  to  thy  rugged  s-traiid  ? 

-  Si  i_)TT. 

Caledonia  I  thou  laud  of  the  mountain  and  rock, 

Of  the  ocean,  the  mist,  and  the  wind  — 
Thou  land  of  the  torrent,  the  i)ine  and  the  lak, 

Of  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  and  the  hiiui  ; 
Though  bare  are  thy  tliffs,  and  though  barren  thy  :-:K'iis, 

Though  bleak  thy  dun  islands  appear, 
Yet  kind  are  the  hearts  and  undaunted  the  clans, 

That  roam  in  the  m  nintains  so  drear  1 

— J.',Mi:s  il()i;f;. 

■£«"'^' 

'  7V'!.7.  two    Tittlo  i.-slaiKls  wliicli  stainl  foith  in  liold  re- 

v^  ,'cf  from  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  as  out}  osts  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  have  oxeited  a  beneficial  iniluencc  upon 
the  entire  world,  exceedingly  dispvnnoitionatcj  to  the 
Hgure  they  make  upon  t!ie  map,  or  their  numerical  and 
tighting  strength.  The  cradle  of  the  English-speaking 
vace,  they  have  reared  and  sent  forth  over  the  glohe  a  vast 
,\v^eriy  of  sturdy  sons  and  daughters   to  conquer  nature 
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and  to  elevate  the  race  of  man.  In  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
which  the  hard  in  Cowper  mistakenly  addressed  to  Boadinea, 
it  may  be  vaunt<'d  now  with  still  more  significance,  after 
the  event — 

"  Regions  Caesar  ne"-er  knew, 
Thy  posteiuy  r,aall  sway, 
Where  liis  eagles  never  flew. 
None  invincible  a»  they." 

It  is  with  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain — the  rugged 
and  stern  Caledonia — the  least  promising  part  of  the  mother- 
land— that  we  are  immediately  concerned.  Scotlan<^  is  the 
smallest  of  this  u  ,  ■  nations,  contains  a  smaller  agrirrooate 
of  natural  ad  vantage.;  .  .n  hersisters,and  has  improved  thos? 
advantages  under  circumstances  far  less  encouragincf  an<l 
hopeful.  And  yet  no  country  of  its  size  and  intrinsic  im- 
portance can  show  a  more  glorious  record.  Ancient  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  Denmark,  naturally  occur  to  the 
student  as  furnishing  analogies  to  the  unique  history  and 
influence  of  Scotland  ;  yet  they  furnish  no  parallel.  The  first 
was  small,  rocky  and  ban'en,  but  it  })ossessed  the  vantage 
ground  of  position  in  the  great  southern  inland  sea.  Greece 
was  a  naval  and  colonizing  country  and,  as  the  rival  powers 
of  Egypt  and  Phcenicia  waned,  si  a' stood  unrivalled  until  the 
rod  of  empire  was  stretched  forth  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  She  had  her  foes  from  the  east  and  north,  but  vali- 
antly held  her  own  so  long  as  she  was  true  to  herself,  and 
the  intellectual  legacy  she  bequeathed  to  mankind  remains 
an  everlasting  possession.  Scotlanil,  during  a  millennium 
and  more,  had  no  outlet  for  her  emrgy ;  be.set  by  foes  <»n 
every  side,  an<l  yet  more  than  a  match  fo)-  them  all;  without 
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a  navy,  withuut  cities,  with  rude  agriculture  and  a  precarious 
commerce,  she  has  yet  accomplished  the  mightiest  results. 
Switzerland  achieved  freedom,  but  remained  isolated  ;  Hol- 
land passed  tlu'ough  the  tire  and  quenche<l  it  with  her  dykes; 
the  Danes,  or  rather  the  Scandinavian  stock,  of  which  they 
only  formed  a  small  section,  were  early  sea-rovers,  who 
preyed  upon  every  land  within  their  reach.  In  all  these 
eases,  where  the  colonizing,  raiding,  or  merely  voyaging, 
spirit  has  been  the  earliest  characteristic  of  a  small  country, 
it  has  been  sure  to  leave  a  broad  mark  upon  human  history. 
Scotland  alone  was  the  victim  in  its  youth  and  early  man- 
hood ;  there  was  always  enough  to  do  there  at  home,  and 
not  over  much  to  get.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  terri- 
tory must  have  always  been  hopelessly  barren ;  and  even 
the  fertile  straths,  haughs  and  plains  of  the  east  and  south, 
were  so  constantly  under  the  harrow,  not  of  tillage,  but  of 
rapine  and  invasion,  that  progress,  wealth  and  culture  were 
out  of  the  question  for  centuries. 

Scotland  contains  about  80,000  square  miles,  or  19,496,132 
acres,  about  one-third,  or  slightly  over,  of  the  entire  area  of 
Britain  ;  but  of  these  less  than  four  millions  and  a  half 
iire  cultivated.  The  population,  at  the  time  of  Bruce,  vas 
about  300,000  ;  when  James  VI.  ascended  the  Throne  it  was 
about  900,000,  and  at  the  union,  in  1707,  not  much  more 
than  a  million.  In  1801,  the  census  gave  1, (178,452;  in 
1821,  2,137,32.')  ;  in  18G1,  3,090,808;  and  at  the  latest  emi- 
meration  (1871),  it  stood  3,3(50,018,  as  against  22,712,26()  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  5,411,410  in  Ireland.  Adding  the 
population  of  the  Islands,  the  soldiers  and  sJMlors  at  home 
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and  abroad,  Scotland  contributes  but  one-ninth  to  the  total 
number  of  inhabitiints  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  coun- 
try, as  it  lies  before  us  on  the  map,  is  in  the  main  rocky,  the 
land  of  mountain,  frith  and  flood;  the  land  of  har<ly  shepherds 
and  fishermen  ;  of  stout  fighters  and  frugal  husbandmen. 
The  thin-soiled  glens  of  the  Highlands,  the  straths  and 
carses  of  Perthshire,  tlio  haughs  and  dales  of  tlie  Lowlands, 
generally  form  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
surface,  and,  for  the  most  part,  life  is  sustained  throughout 
Scotland  under  hard  conditions.  The  east  and  north,  on 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  are  fertile,  and  it  is  on  the 
former  side  that  the  lai-ge  streams  are  found — the  Tweed, 
Forth,  Tay  and  Dee.  On  the  west  side,  the  Clyde,  although 
certainly  of  high  renown,  is  the  only  river  of  consider- 
able size.  Scotland,  then,  presents  an  uncouth  and  not  alto- 
gether alluring  prospect  to  the  eye  of  the  supei'ficial  ob- 
server ;  if  so,  it  is  merely  because  of  his  supei'ficiality.  That 
western  coast,  and  the  stern  ribs  of  rock  which  strike  towards 
it,  is,  for  the  most  par*-  the  home  of  the  Celt;  but,  as  we  go 
northward,  to  where  the  Western  Isles  glitter  in  the  Atlantic, 
like  the  crest  on  Minerva's  helmet,  the  blood  of  the  Norse- 
man begins  to  tell,  as  it  does  over  the  entire  North  of 
Scotland.  The  Highlands  will  always  maintain  their  ph.;  ^ 
in  tiie  feelings  and  imagination  of  more  than  Scotsmen.  It 
is  the  custom,  in  the  practical  vein  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  to 
sneer  at  the  Cael,  as  a  cateran,  a  dreamer,  or  something 
worse ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  conceived  m 
the  unreasoning  prejudice  of  race.  The  grandeur  of  High- 
land scenery,  the  [trecarioris  labours  of  p(?ace,  and  a  long,  sad 
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liistory  of  suffering  and  hoitow..  culminating  in  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  have  all  mado  men  frugal,  imaginative,  pensive, 
and  ]>oetical  in  that 

"  Ti.ind  of  proud  hearts  and  mountains  '^roy. 
Where  Fingal  fought  and  Ossian  sung." 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History,*   insists  upon  a  fact  which  the 
Lowland  Scot  is  apt  to  forget  in  conten.pt  for  his  Gaelic 
countrymen  :  "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Highlands  contributed  nothing  beneficial  to  the  Scotch 
character.  The  distinctive  beauty  and  the  great  philosophic! 
interest  of  that   character  sprang  from  the  very  singular 
combination  it  displays  of  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  with  a 
practical  and  industrial  spirit.     In  no  other  nation  do  we 
find  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  blended  so  happily  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  so  strong  a  vein  of  poetic  sensi- 
bility and  romantic  feeling  qualifying  a  type  that  is  essen- 
tially industrial.     It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  Highland 
source  of  this  spirit.** 

There  are  in  Scotland,  as  every  one  knows,  two  races, 
recognisable  by  certain  broad  characteristics,  the  Gaelic 
Celt  and  the  Lowland  Scot,  the  latter  somewhat  loosely 
termed  Anglo-Saxon,  whenever  he  speaks  a  language  which 
is  not  Gaelic.  But  in  the  school  days  of  most  peoi)le  not  yet 
past  middle  age,  there  were  two  giants,  who  met  them  on  the 
threshold  of  British  history — the  Pict  and  the  Scot.  These 
ogres  were  always  doing  something  that  had  better  have 

•  A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  E,  II.  Lecky.  (Amcr. 
Kd.)  Vol.  II.  p.  <J9. 
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been  loft  undone,  especially  (lurin<f  the  Iloinan  time.  To 
unsophisticated  youth,  unlearned  in  modern  ethnology,  the 
Scots  were,  of  course,  the  people  of  Scotland  proper.  That, 
at  any  rate,  seemed  to  admit  of  no  dispute ;  but  the  Picts, 
wlio  were  they  ?  Dirl  any  body  then  know,  or  does  anybody 
know  even  now,  when  men  appear  to  know  all  but  eivery- 
thing  ?  The  Scots  were  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Irish 
Celts,  who  took  their  ca»acoles  and  rowed  over  the  narrow 
North  Channel  to  the  Scottish  coast.  That  there  was  an 
interchange  of  rough  civility  between  the  islands  we  know, 
because  there  is  geological  evidence  of  it  in  the  basaltic 
columns  of  FingaJ's  Cave  at  Stafta,  and  Giant's  Causeway  in 
Antrim.  If  the  courtesy  of  Fian  Mac  Coull,  the  Irish  giant, 
did  not  spread  those  stepping-stones  originally  to  accommo- 
date his  Scottish  antagonist,  how  came  they  there  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  ?  The  Mull  of  Cantire  is  only  twelve  miles 
from  the  Irish  coast,  and,  although  legend  may  ])e  safely 
dismissed,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scots  of  the  Irish  Dalriada 
crossed  over  and  established  a  footing  for  themselves  on  the 
isles  and  mainland  of  Argyleshire,  early  in  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  not  addicted  like  the  Norsemen  to  long  sea-trips, 
which  may  probably  account  for  Mac  Coull's  politeness  in 
providing  a  rude  viaduct  for  his  antagonist ;  but  they  were 
an  active,  impetuous,  warlike  race,  and  they  wandered  over 
theii"  new-found  territory  until  some  of  them  returned, 
and  but  for  tlie  battle  of  Moyra,  the  Albanian  Scots 
bade  fair  to  niakt;  Ireland  a  vassal  of  Scotland.  That 
battle,  as  Mr.  Burton  remarks,  although  little  known, 
was   the    Bannockburn  of  early    Ireland.      The    historian, 
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Nvliose  sympathies  are  evidently  not  with  tlie  Colts, 
hints  that  the  ilifFerence  between  tlieni  and  their  Saxon 
rivals  thereafter,  may  he  stateil  as  a  case  of  peat  versus  coal. 
"  They  were  an  indolent  race,"  he  says,  "  to  whom  the  ele- 
ments of  value  are  not  the  resources  capable  of  development 
but  those  which  offer  the  I'eadiest  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. '  "  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  worth  remembering, 
that  those  very  lands  in  Nortliern  Ireland,  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  abandoned,  were  afterwards 
eagerly  sought  and  occupied  by  Scottish  Lowlanders  as  a 
promising  tield  of  industrial  enterprise."* — a  couiparison 
which  strikes  one  as  rather  unfair  to  the  Celts  both  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

Whatever  they  may  afterwards  have  effected  in  the  way 
of  Loncpiest,  the  Irish  Scots  held  sway,  in  St.  Columba's  time, 
no  further  north  than  the  latitude  of  lona — that  is,  over  the 
moiety  of  Argyleshirc  and  perhaps  all  the  isles  off  the  coast. 
In  the  new  histories,  nota])ly  those  of  Mr.  Green,  they  oc- 
cupy a  somewhat  larger  figure  on  the  map  ;  but  all  tlto  rest 
of  northern  Scotland  down  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
— the  boundaiy  of  the  old  Roman  Province,  was  under  this 
rule  of  the  mysterious  Picts.  What  were  they,  Celt,  Norse, 
or  Saxon  ?  If  Celtic,  they  evidently  sprang  from  the 
Cymric  or  Welsh  branch,  or  they  would  have  been  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Irish  Scoti.  Tacitus,  in  \u>  life  of 
,Agric(jla,  writing  of  a  period  long  antecedtjut  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dalriadic  kingdom  in  Ari-vieshire,  contrasts 
them  with  the  old  Britons  of  the  Cymric  stock.     He  traces 

•  Burton;  His.  of  Scot.,  vol  i.  3!3 
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an  affinity  between  them  and  the  Germans,  because,  unlike 
the  Britons  of  the  south,  the  ('aletlonians  were  fair-haired 
and  large-boned.     Columba,  it  is  said,  made  conversions  to 
Christianity  in  Picthuid,  but  Ins  intercourse  with  the  people 
was  through  tlie  mediuui  of  an  interpreter.     Bede,  early  in 
the  eighth  century,  relates  that  the  New  Testament  had  been 
translated  into  four  native  languages,  the  English,  the  Brit- 
ish or  Welsh,  the  Scots  (or  Irish),  and  the  Plctish.     Philology 
has  tried  its  hand  in  vain  ;  the  names  of  rivers  and  other 
forms  of  local  nomenclature  are  made  Celtic,  Norse  or  Saxon, 
according  to  the  bias  of  the  philologist.     On  the  whole,  we 
may  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  unless  we  accept  the 
rational  view  that  the  east  and  north  of  Scotland,  like  Eng- 
land, were  subject  to  long  and  overpcTi'ring  incursions  of 
Scandinavians  and  Saxons,  and  that  the  people  known  as 
Picts  was  a  conglomerate  made  up  of  the  three  races  or  sub- 
races  rather,  Celt,  Norse  and  Teutonic.     The  Pictish  con- 
troversy, says  Mr.  Burton,  "  leaves  nothing  but  a  melanclioly 
record  of  wasted  labour  and  defeated  ambition  ;  "  and  that 
being  so,  we  may  be  content  to  let  it  alone.     There  was  also 
the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.     It  formed  part  of  that  Cymric 
territory  which,  in  GOO,  extended  down   the  entire   "vvest 
coast  of  Britain  from  the  Clyde  to  Land's  End  ;  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  North 
Anglia,  Mercia  and  Wessex.     The  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria consisted  of  Bernicia,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees  in 
England,  and  Deira  which  met  North  Anglia  at  the  Hum 
ber.     In  process  of  time  the  Cymric  Celts  were  cut  in  two 
and  the  Scottish  portion  became  isolated  by  the  Anglian  con- 
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quest  of  Cumbria.  But  not  only  have  we  the  Cyuirie  Celt?* 
ami  tlio  Saxons  in  Scotland  to  deal  with,  but  the  Scandina- 
vian element,  througli  the  entire  Lowlands,  up  tlie  entire  east, 
iiuitli  and  nortli-west  coasts.  Through  some  of  its  numerous 
blanches,  Norse,  Icelandic  or  Danish,  it  has  left  too  broad  a 
stanip  upon  the  language,  especially  in  the  names  of  places, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  temporary  inroads  of  the  "  sea- 
kings."  Whatever  the  Picts  may  have  been,  their  kingdom! 
never  was,  except  nominally,  and  by  the  imposition  of  rt 
monarch  from  Dalriada,  a  Celtic  country  within  the  historic 
period.  Mr.  Burton  makes  this  clear  enouglx  in  his  work.* 
it  was  no  mere  stampeda  of  Saxons  under  Edgar  Athcling,  at 
tlic  concpiest,  that  made  eastern  Scotland  Teutonic,  modified 
by  Scandinavian.  In<leed,  many  of  the  conquering  bands 
tliat  pass  U"^der  the  generic  name  of  Norse  were,  like  the 
Angles  of  Northumbria,  from  that  debateable  territory 
known  as  Schleswick. 

Whether,  however,  the  people  were  more  or   less  tinged 


*.Mr.  Burton's  remarks  are  worth  quotinjj :  "Overlying  the  little  that  we  absolutely 
know  of  the  Picts,  there  is  a  15'veat  fact,  that  at  a  very  e.arly  period— whenever,  indeed,  tlie 
inhabitants  ol  Scotland  come  forward  in  European  history  —the  territory  of  oid  assijfned  to 
tlie  I'itts  was  occupied  by  a  people  thoroUj,'hly  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  whether  they  were  the 
ilcsecndants  of  the  large  linil  cd  and  red-haired  Caledonians  of  Vacitus,  or  subsequently 
(iiund  their  way  into  the  country.  To  the  southward  of  the  Frith,  we  Ivhow  i)retty  well 
that  they  were  Saxons  of  Deiia  and  Bernicia,  suiierscding  the  Romanized  Britons ;  but  all 
iiloiij;  northwards  the  Lowlands  were  people  of  the  same  orijiin.  Those  who  see  their  de- 
Mtndants  of  the  present  day,  acknowledge  the  Teutonic  type  to  be  purer  in  them  than  \r. 
tlie  people  of  England.  How  far  Celtic  blood  may  have  mingled  with  the  race  we  cam  .■• 
till,  but  it  was  the  nature  of  the  language  obstinately  to  resist  all  admixture  with  the  Gaelic 
The  broadest  and  purest  Lowland  Scots  is  spoken  on  the  edge  of  the  lliglilaiul  line.  It 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  a  eurious  and  instructive  topic  for  philosophy  to  deal  with, 
thiit  while  the  established  language  of  our  country — of  England  and  Scotland— borrows  at 
all  hands — from  the  Greek,  from  Latin,  from  French,  it  takes  nothing  whatever,  cither 
in  its  structure  or  vocabulary,  from  the  Celtic  race,  who  have  lived  for  centuries  in  the  same 
)--land  with  the  Saxon-speak fng  races,  English  and  Scots."  Uistuiy  uf  Sculland,  Vol.  i.  pp. 
£00. 207. 
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with  Norse  blood,  their  hmgim^'c  was  Snxoii,  nioro  entirely 
so  than  the  English  has  l»een  .since  the  Nornuin  c<in(|iiest.  In 
the  reij,'n.s  of  theeaily  Norman  Kin;,'san<l  under  the  IManta- 
genets,  "  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled"  wiis  adulterated 
with  the  French  of  the  conquering  race,  and  the  literature 
of  P^ngland,  as  we  find  it  in  Chauc<;r,  is  more  difheult  f(jr  a 
modern  reader  than  that  of  John  Barhour,  Aiehdeacon  of 
Aberdeen,  and  cha[)lain  of  David  bruc(%  who  was  Chaucer's 
contemporaiy.  Take  this  passage  from  IJarhour's  "  Bruce," 
for  example,  and  let  any  one  compare  it  with  a  passage 
taken  at  random  from  "  Canterbury  Tales."  1 1  is  just  before 
Bannock burn : — 

"  When  this  was  taid  — 
The  Soi(ttisii>t;n  Cdmmonully 
Kneelt  all  dmin,  to  (iod  ti>  pmy, 
And  a  shi>it  prayer,  tliere  made  tiiey, 
To  ti<Ml  to  h<;li)  them  in  that  fioht. 
And  when  tlu-  KnKlinh  king  had  Miuht 
Of  them  kneelaiid,  he  said  in  iiy  : 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  In^,'ram  said  :  '  Ye  say  Hooth  now, 
They  a.sk  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry  : 
I  tell  you  a  thing  slckerly, 
Tliat  yon  men  will  win  or  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  deid  (fear  of  death)  they  sail  not  flee '." 

Barbour  lived  from  131G  to  loiJG,  and  Chaucer  from  1328 
to  1400  ;  and  yet  the  Scottish  poet,  a  few  archaisms  excep- 
ted, .speaks  something  like  modern  English,  whilst  the  great 
"  fatlier  of  English  poetry  "  abounds  in  the  Normanized  diii- 
lect  of  the  court  and  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
London.  There  evidently  is  no  greater  mistake  made  l»y 
historians  than  to  attribute  the  Saxon  element  all  up  the 
east  coast,  at  St.  Andrews',  Montro.se  or  Aberdeen,  and  round 
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by  M»)ray  Flrtli  to  Invernoss,  as  either  the  effect  of  Anglian 
rule  in  liernicia,  or  of  immigration,  on  a  large  scale,  after 
tlie  concjuost  in  Englantl.  One  might  as  well  helieve  that 
all  the  Britons  were  driven  into  the  Welsh  mountains,  as 
folks  used  to  say,  or  tliat  the  Norsom(>n,  who  obtained  ao 
-strong  a  liold  in  the  north-western  Highlands,  perished  after 
their  victory  over  the  Gaels,  instead  oJ  being  absorbed,  and 
lost  siglit  of,  in  the  superior  civilization,  sucli  as  it  was,  of 
the  ancient  Celt.  If  there  were  four  tongues,  what  were 
they  ?  Certainly  Pictish  was  not  one  of  them.  In  Maebetli 
or  Malcolm's  time  it  is  possible  that  four  languages  may  have 
been  spoken ;  if  so,  they  must  have  been  Norse  in  Ross  and 
the  Noith-west,  Gaelic  in  the  west  and  centre,  Cymric  in 
Strathclyde,  and  Saxon  all  over  the  east  from  the  bordei', 
and  all  the  way  round  to  Inverness.  The  Scots'  kings,  in 
fact,  ruled  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Lowlands,  even 
after  Bannockburn,  and  there  were  petty  jarls  or  earls  in 
Ross  and  C^iithness  long  after  Kenneth  or  Duncan.  These 
last  were  Norse  rulers ;  but  concerning  Scandinavian  inroads 
more  will  be  said  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  note  that  the  Saxon  character  of  the  entire  east  and  north 
was  of  much  older  date  than  most  historians  suppose,  and 
tliat  neither  the  conquest  of  the  Lowlands,  the  transfer  of 
the  government  to  Edinburgh,  nor  the  marriage  of  Malcolm 
C-anmore  with  St.  Margaret,  whatever  these  have  done  for 
the  dynasty,  effected  any  more  tlian  a  .superficial  change 
upon  the  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EARLY   HISTORY. 


[HE  first  delusion  to  bo  encountered  in  surveyinj^  the 
early  history  of  Scotland,  is  that  Scotland,  in  its 
modern  sense,  can  bo  traced  ])ack  to  Kenneth,  or  even 
to  a  date  several  centuries  later.  The  name  of  the  Celtic 
Hiijhlandors  or  Irish-Scots  has  l)een  the  cause  of  t>reat 
bewilderment,  because  that  people  have  been  confounded 
with  the  country  to  whic  they  gave  their  lame;  just  as 
the  Angles  were  privilege<l  to  l/ostow  theirs  upon  Angle- 
land  or  England.  Speaking  of  the  historians,  Burton 
says :  "  At  one  time  they  find  flie  territory  of  some  Saxon 
king,  stretching  to  the  Tay ;  at  another  the  King  of  Scots 
reigns  to  the  Hinnbe:  or  farther.  It  would  liave  avcd 
thoin  a  world  of  ti'ouble  and  anxiety  to  come  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  Scotland  was  nowhere — that  the  separate 
kingdom  marked  otfagainst  England  l)ya  distinct  boundary 
on  the  physical  globe,  as  well  as  by  a  moral  boundary  of  un- 
dying hatred — did  not  exist."*  It  is  the  persistence  of  the 
name  of  Scot  froMi  Fergus  in  404',  or  Kenneth  in  S38,  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  soji  the  first  Jan\es  of  England,  and 
on  to  the  Union  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  last  Stuart,  that 


*  The  Scot  Abroad.     Vol.  i.  j).  I. 
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has  been  tho  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  confusion.     Gibbon 
calls  it "  national  pnde,"  but  it  appears  rather  to  have  sprunj^ 
from  anti(piarian  projiulice  or  stupidity.    There  is  an  olxscure 
period  lasting  several  centi.nes,  upon  which  a  veil  of  thick 
<larkness  hangs,  and  concerning  it  the  chronicler  or   histori- 
an has  been   al)le   to  work  his   sweet  will — an  advantage 
England,  after  Ei^bort,  cannot  boast.     George  Buchanan  has 
made  Fergus  II.  the  fortieth  King  of  Scotland,  and  discovered 
a  Scots'  king  of  the  .same  name  on  tho  throne  anterior  to 
;]00  15.  c,  somewhere   about   the  lime  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  engaged  in  taking  Babylon.     During  Columba's 
time  there  WRs  a  king  Aidan  who  was  anointed  by  the  saint 
of  lona,  and  he  is  said  to  have  emancipated,  his  country  from 
Irish   supremacy,  fought  the  Picts,  the   Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  and  even  the  Saxons.     Ho  was  defeated  by  Ethelfried 
near  Carlisle.     Donald  Brae  (a.  d.  G37),  trietl  to  conquer  Ire- 
land with  a  vast  army  made  of  Picts,   Scots,   Strathclydo 
Britons  and  Saxons,  but  was  signally  defeated  after  Hghting 
a  seven    days'  battle,  already  mentioned,  at  what   is  now 
Xloira,  in  the  County  Down.     This  obstinate  conflict,  .says 
Burion  {Histovn,  i.  3-8)  was  "  the  Marathon  of  all  Ireland  as 
\i  at  last  became  as  it  grew  in  fame  and  importance,"  and 
the  memory  of  it  became  more  .significant,  "when,  after  tho 
lapse  of  centuries,  the  Saxons  returned  to  enslave  the  ('elt." 
Usually  the   Picts  went  with  the  Saxons,  wl. ether  from  a 
feeling  of   kinship  or   neav  neighbourhood   uoos  not  appear 
They  combined  under  Egbert  and  fought  against  the  Scots 
and  took  what  is   now  Dumbarton   in  7jG.     On  the  other 
hand  the  Scots   had  as   their  allies,  their   brother  Celts  of 
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Strathclyde  in  1018,  at  the  battle  of  Car,  near  Wark,  in 
Northumberland. 

Kenneth,  reported  to  be  the  grandson  of  a  serni-niytliical 
Achaius,  "  the  ally  of  Charlemagne  and  patron  of  letters," 
is,  in  843,  found  ruling  over  both  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the 
former  soon  disappear  out  of  history,  although  we  hoar  of 
the  Picts  of  Galloway,  probably  Strathclyde  Welsh  after- 
wards, but  there  were  so-called  Picts  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  in  the  English  Stephen's  reign  (A.  D.  11 08).  In 
centre  Scotland,  Kenneth  reigned  sui)reme,  either  by  con- 
quest, by  marriage  or  inheritance,  and  the  last  two  sources 
of  power  in  those  days  were  often  the  fruit  of  the  first.  He 
did  not  reign  over  Scotland  in  any  intelligible  sense,  yet  he 
became,  in  a  wider  sense  than  hitherto,  King  of  the  Scots 
by  absorption,  or  by  whatever  name  the  coiq)  d'etat  of  those 
days  may  be  properly  designated.  He  was  still,  however, 
only  King  of  the  Scots,  including  what  was  left,  by  Norse 
and  Teuton,  of  the  Pictish  dominions. 

The  subject  of  the  heathen  religion  prevalent  in  Scotland 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  can  hardly  be  touche<l 
liere,  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  not  a  profitable  theme.  It  was 
probably  some  form  of  nature-worship,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  safely  asserted.  The  so-called  Druidical  remains 
are  attributed  to  that  mysterious  hierarchy  which  probably 
had  no  exi'^'tcnce  in  fact,  an. I  may  safely  be  left  enshrined, 
where  niost  moderns  are  acquainted  with  it,  in  Bellini's 
opera  of  Norma,  ci*  the  scattered  references  to  it  in  poetical 
literature. 

Towaixls  the  end  of  the  fourtli  century  we  come  upon  the 
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famous  name  of  St.  Ninian,  the  apostle  of  Southern  Scot- 
land.     "  From  his  White    House  on  the  soa,"    says  Prof. 
Veitch,  "  the  teacher  of  Pict  and  Scot  had  apparently,  nhout 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth   century,   partially  reached   tlif 
Pagan  Cymri  of  Tweeddale."*     Butler  says  that  St.  Ninian 
or  St,  Ringan  was  born  in  Cornwall ;    he  certainly  was  of 
Cymric  origin,  and  his  intiuonco,  however  greutforthe  time, 
was  swept  away  before  St.  Coluuiba  and  St.  Kentiger-i  ap- 
peared in  the  sixth  century.     It  is  unnecessary  to  refor  spe- 
cially to  the  renowned  St.  Patrick   further  than  to  write 
That  he  was  indubitaijly  a  native  of  the  same  Strathclyde — 
the  former  Roman  Province  between  the  walls  called  Val- 
entia.     He  has  been  claimed  by  Ireland  and  even  Brittany  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  he  belonged  to   Kil  Patrick,  a  district 
at  the  west  end  of  the  wall,  and  oven  his  original  name  of 
Succat,  or  Succoth,  is  still   borne  by  an  estate  in  that  di-:- 
triet.     Neither  he  nor  any  other  single  man  produced  the 
wonderful   transformation  of  the  Green   '  le  attributed  to 
him.     The  .shoal  of  able  and  leained  rnisMonaries  who,  in 
the  next  century,  carried  the  Gospel,  under  St.  Columba,  St. 
Gall  and  a  host  of  others,  to  Scotland,  to  Germany  and  other 
jiarts  of  the  Continent,  owed  their  Christianity  to  something 
more  than  the  isolated  work  of  the  patron  saint,  oiergetic 
and  zealous  though  he  unquestionably  was. 

The  illustrious  name  of  St.  Columba  iuu\   the  school  of 
lona,  that  gradually   spread  tlie  faith  of  the  Glosjtel   (jver 
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'  Veitcli ;  Border  History  ami  Poetry,  p.  122.  See  also  Burton's  Histon,  vol,  ii,  chap. 
Nil.  The  historian  examines  tlie  i)eculiar  Christianity  of  thi.s  time,  ami  the  mure  permanent 
worl\  o(  Columba  Kcntlgcrn  and  Cuthbert,  eontraiiting  it  with  tlje  fully  developeil  Ca- 
tholicism subsequently  introduced  from  Home. 
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the  west  and  across  by  Northuiahria  to  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy 
Isljxnd,  in  spite  of  legends,  shed  a  glorious  light  in  a 
period  of  the  thickest  darkness.  To  Ireland  that  light  is 
due  ;  and  characteristically  enough  the  lon.i  church  was  the 
result  of  a  sanguinary  feud  between  the  so-called  Kings  of 
Ireland,  which  drove  Columba  forth  an  e"ile.  He  was  born 
about  520,  in  Donegal,  and  to  St.  Adamnan,  his  biographer, 
the  sixth  abbot  cf  lona,  we  owe  the  story  of  his  eventful  life. 
St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Mungo,  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow, 
was  the  apostle  of  Strathclyde.  In  the  arnis  of  the  city  are 
perpetuated — by  the  bird,  the  tree  or  branch,  and  the  fish 
with  a  ring  in  its  mouth — three  of  his  miracles.  He  is 
mythically  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Loth,  King  of 
the  Lothians;  but,  whatever  his  origin,  he  was  at  least 
known  to  St.  Columba,  though  perhaps  not  his  disciple. 
Besides  these  there  were  St.  Palladius,  rather  a  hazy 
figure,  from  Rome  according  to  the  story,  who  founded 
a  diurch  at  Fordun,  Kincardineshire ;  and  of  the  Irish 
s,chool,  St.  Ternan,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  Banchory 
Ternan  ;  St.  Serf,  with  his  monastery  in  Kinross,  on  an  is- 
land in  Mary  Stuart's  Lochleven,  where  W^ntoun  wrote  his 
iChronicle  ;  St.  Donnan,  St.  Ronan,  and  a  host  of  others  to 
be  found  in  the  hagiologies.*     St.  Fiimian  built  the  church 


*  In  KeinpUm,  a  weird  Ic^ndary  ballad,  St.  Mungo  is  celebrated  as  a  deliverer : 

"None  shall  take  pity  her  upon, 
In  Wormeswood,  aye,  shall  she  be  won ; 
And  relieved  shall  she  never  be, 
Till  St.  Mungo  comes  over  the  sua." 

And  Bishop  Forbes  quotes  as  the  battle-prayer  of  the  Scottish  borderers  :— "  Oodde  and  St 
Mungo,  Saint  Roii.iyu  and  Saint  Andrew,  8chiold  us  this  day  fro' OuUil  -  grace,  and  tbu 
<oul  death  that  EDglisbuieu  dieu  on." 
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on  Linflisfarne  ;  but  before  him,  also  of  the  Irish  school, 
was  the  redoubtable  St.  Aidan,  the  apostle  of  Northumbria, 
and,  like  Columba,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  priest.  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  although  intimately  connected  with  the  Irish  school  of 
lona  appears  first  in  story  as  "  a  shepherd  boy  on  the  braes 
of  the  Leader,"  then  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  that 
bordered  onStrathclyde  and  touched  it  at  Galashiels.  He 
was  miraculously  converted  by  an  angelic  vision,  it  is  said, 
in  G57,  in  which  ho  saw  St.  Aidan 's  soul  boi'ne  upward  from 
Holy  Isle  to  Heaven.  The  story  of  his  miracles  and  the 
removal  of  his  body  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  il/ar- 
mion.  The  account  of  the  saint,  as  it  is  given,  in  the  sec- 
ond canto,  tells — 

"  How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  then-  pile, 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven  years  St.  Cuthbert's  corp-ie  they  bore, 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose,"  &c., 

and  finally  buried  it  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir 
of  Durham  Cathedi-al,  "  whore,"  .says  Prof.  Veitch,  it  "  was 
disinterred  in  1827,  1139  years  after  his  death."  With  him 
we  may  leave  behind  us  the  primitive  Christianity  of  North 
Britain. 

The  human  material  in  those  early  centuries  was  cude, 
and  the  manifestations  of  its  rough  energy  coarse  and  ofi^n 
brutal ;  but,  in  their  primitive  migrations  and  the  effects  of 
them,  lay  already  potentially  the  future  glory  of  that  world- 
girding  chain  of  peoples  which  is  beginning  to  work  its 
perfect  work.  Upon  Scotland,  it  was  natural  that  the  shock 
should  fall  with  exceptional  severity  from  all  quarters.    Ire- 
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Ifind  was  to  the  north-west,  the  Scan Jinavian  ponin^iila  anti 
Denmark  not  far  away  ;  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islo-^ 
wtretched  off  to  tlio  latter  like  a  tentacle  extended  i?i  an  at- 
titude of  invitation.  Between  them  and  the  Celts  of  Argyle 
and  the  Western  Isles  there  was  constant  warfare,  and,  in 
some  of  the  hlank  intervals,  filled  np  from  fancy  l)y  the 
chroniclers,  it  apinirs  probable  that  the  early  Scoto-Irish 
civilization  was  under  an  all  but  irrecoverable  eclipse. 
On  the  east  ct>ast,  the  invasions  took  another  form  in 
earlier  times  ;  there,  thouj^di  raiding  might  be  p)-otitable,  it 
must  soon  liave  appeared  that  it  could  not  continue  io  he 
so,  and  the  strangt.>rs  gradually  disappeai*ed.  Long  pi-'or  lo 
the  an-ival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  droves  of  them  had 
settled  in  all  parts  of  northern  and  eastern  Scotland,  the 
rougherclasB  in  the  north-west,  che  more  civilized  in  the  coun- 
ties bordered  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  former  d()ul>tles» 
came  from  the  fjords  of  Norway  ami  from  Jutland  or  the 
Elbe  ;  the  latter  from  the  Baltic  shores,  and  at  that  time,  the 
people  of  Schleswig  or  Kolstein  were  scai'cely  distinguishable 
in  language  or  appeai-ance  from  the  Frisian  or  Pomeranian, 
or  the  former  from  their  Danish  fellows  of  the  North.  So 
it  came  topa.ss  in  the  North  of  Scotland  tliat  there  were  jarls 
ormaormors — earls  as  we  call  them — of  Ross,  Caithness  and 
Orkney,  and,  with  the  Celts  on  the  one  haiul,  and  the  Sax- 
on.s,  so  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  them,  they  waged 
perpetual  warfare.  The  battle  of  Nechtansmere  took  place 
in  G85,  near  Dunnichen,  and  there  Egfried,  the  Saxon  df 
Northumbria,  fell  fighting  with  the  Picts ;  later  the  North- 
umbrians were  contending,, in  alliance  with  the  Picts,  against 
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the  CynP'ic  Stiathclydc,  and  iti  75G  the  Britons  submitted; 
in  tlie  west  the  Scots  of  the  Dahiada  fought  with  the 
Noise  jails  of  the  extreme  nortli ;  and  in  703  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  descended  on  the  Bernician  coast  at  Lindis- 
farne  and  ravaged  the  country  far  over  the  border  by  the 
valleys  of  T\vee<l,  Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  Thus  within,  all  was 
division  ;  from  without,  constant  invasion. 

8aKon  rule  took  definite  form  h\  .")47,  when  Ida  founded 
Beriiicia,  and  Ella  established  Deira  to  the  south  — 
b(ith  afterwards  united  as  Nortliumbria  which  extended 
iroin  the  Forth  to  the  Humber  and  occasionally  further  to 
the  s<.)uthward  and  northward.  Between  ibnso  Saxons  and 
the  Cymric  Celts  of  Strathcly<le  there  was  constant  war 
until  Cumbria — an  clastic  name,  became  Saxon  also,  and 
the  entire  Lowlands  between  the  entrances  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  were  thoroughly  Saxoni/.ed.  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  the  Norse.  It  was  not  until  aliout  the  middle  of  the 
ttMvth  centurv  that  the  Scots'  kings  obtained  Dunedin  or 
>>linburgli,  and  altogether  too  late  to  change  either  the 
blood  or  language  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  east  and  south. 
In  the  north,  they  never  possessed  moiT  than  a  fictitious 
sovereignty.  On  all  sides  then,  there  ap})ears  the  evidence 
of  a  nation  in  the  making,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  in- 
structive as  a  study,  because  the  birth  throes  lasted  h^  far 
down  in  the  history,  as  compared  with  l^igland  which  ended 
its  race  ti'oubiee  early,  and  with  poor  Erin  where  they  are,  as 
Mr.  Froude  remarks,  not  yet  brought  to  a  peaceful  solution. 
The  outlook  was  not  over-promising  under  Malcolm  Canmore, 
with   whom,  according    to  Tytlcr,  Scottish  history  proper 
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commences.  There  was  a  people  not  homogeneous,  as  was 
once  supposed,  but  composite.  It  was  certainly  not  Celtic, 
nor  yet  unmixed  with  Saxon;  yet  evidently  there  was  a  hardy, 
determined  and  vigorous  community  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. If  you  ask  why  the  Scot  in  British  North  America  has 
approved  himself  the  frugal,  pushing,  keen-witted  and  sternly 
straightforward  man  he  appears  in  the  main,  the  answer  is 
because  of  those  barren  hills  with  heather-clad  slopes  and 
the  wildness  of  nature  around  him — its  grandeur  and  its 
penuriousness  together — thathe  has  been  madeat  once  thrifty 
and  imaginative — a  ploughman,  a  shepherd,  a  weaver,and  j'et 
a  poet  or  a  philosopher.  And  if  to  the  influences  of  nature  we 
add  the  fiery  discipline  of  unceasing  conflict  within,  and 
from  without,  what  wonder  if  the  Scot,  who  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  stout  virtues  bequeathed  him  by  his  fathers,  should 
be  one  of  the  first  in  the  peaceful  crusade  of  British  civili- 
zation all  the  world  over  ? 

Malcolm  Canmore's  reign,  as  already  remarked,  is  usually 
taken  to  be  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  Scotland ;  but 
neither  nature  nor  man  effects  anything  by  abrupt  leaps. 
The  King  of  Scots  was  merely  the  ultimate  link  in  a  chain 
which  had  been  drawing  the  Celtic  dynasty  to  its  Saxon 
subjects  for  many  a  long  year.  The  monarch  whom  he  de- 
throned had,  perhaps,  as  good  a  title  to  the  throne  as  he> 
and  the  mention  of  his  name  to  most  readers  will  excite  a 
deeper  feeling  of  interest  than  that  of  the  husband  of  St. 
Margaret.  Macbeth,  or  Macbeda,  as  Mr.  Burton  prefers  to 
call  him,  was  no  mean  man,  apart  from  that  lurid  and  sinis- 
ter glow  which  the  transcendent  jjenius  of  Shakspeai'e  has 
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thrown  about  him.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  not  a 
usurper  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
prove  that  he  was  one.  Mr.  Burton  shrewdly  hints  that  the 
Norman  chroniclers,  monkish  or  otherwi.se,  not  finding  a 
proper  genealogy  for  Macbeth,  as  king  in  hereditary  suc- 
cession on  Norman  principles,  boldly  made  him  out  "  a 
fraud,"  when,  for  all  that  appears,  ho  was  the  rightful  heir, 
if  not  in  himself,  in  right  of  his  wife  Gfruach,  whom  we  all 
know  now  as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakspear*?.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  very  hard  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  gracious  Duncan," 
instead  of  being  one  who 

"  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  rneek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off " — {Act  I.,  sc.  7), 

as  Macbeth  is  made  to  declare,  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
aggressive   and   troublesome  ruler  and   a  usurper  to  boot, 
according  to  the  notions  of  succession  prevalent  in  those 
days.     From  the  time  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  who  conquered 
the  Picts,  the  Scots  were  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Danes, 
and  no  less  that  eight  Scottish  kings  altogether  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  fighting  with  them.     Malcolm  I.,  to  whom,  in 
945,  Edmund  had  made  over  Cumbria,  was  one  of  these. 
Kenneth  III.,  however,  defeated  the  Danes  signally  at  the 
great  battle  of  Luncarty  (070) ;  Ijut  was  killed  at  the  castle 
of  Fettercairns,  in  a  row  with  the  Earls  or  ^Maornior.s  o^'  Angus 
and  Mearns.     Constantine   was  killed  by  a  rival,  Kenneth 
IV.  (the  Grim),  who  was  in  turn  slain  in  fight  by  Malcolm 
II.     He  reigned  twenty  years,  'l^'ing  in   1033,  and  was  a 
warlike  king,  consolidating  and  even  enlarging  his  territory. 
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Ill  the  year  1018  ho  invadeJ  Northtimbria,  and,  iit  Carham 
on  the  Tweed,  gained  a  victory  which  niad<!  the  Tweed 
henceforth  the  boundarv  of  the  Scottish  kin<'doni.  Maleohn, 
therefore,  was  the  first  monarch  entitled  to  be  called  Kinrj 
of  Scotia,  and,  with  him,  the  male  line  of  Kenneth  Macalpint^ 
became  extinct.  Duncan,  his  grandson  by  the  maternal 
side  succeeded.  At  the  time  of  Duncan's  death,  he  was  not 
the  guast  of  Macl^eda,  or  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Ross  and 
Moray,  but  an  invader  of  his  tej'ritory.  The  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  Gruach,  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.;  and  if,  as 
is  alleged,  Malcolm  had  put  a  grandson  of  Kenneth's  to 
death,  Gruach  was  his  sister,  wlio  thus  had  an  "  inheritance 
of  revenge  ;"  but,  apart  from  that,  "  she  was,  according  to 
the  Scots'  autliorities,  the  representative  of  the  Kenneth, 
whom  Duncan's  grandfather  had  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
his  life  "  (Burton :  History,  l,  269-71).  Macbeth  was  the 
rightful  ruler  of  all  the  country  from  Moray  Firth  and  Loch 
Ness  north;  and  his  wife  was  heiress  of  Scotland.  The  latter, 
after  Duncan's  death,  was  ruled  evidently  in  right  of  the 
wife,  because,  in  grants,  the  roj'al  title  ran,  "  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Scots.''  How  Duncan  met  his  death  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  He  appears  to  have  been  slain  near  Elgin, 
and  he  was  northward  with  hostile  intent  where  he  had  no 
business  to  be.  Mr.  Burton  alludes  to  a  rumour  that 
Shakspeare  had  once  visited  Scotland,  and  had  derived  his 
views  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  in  the  eleventh 
century  from  the  utter  despair  which  settled  upon  it  after 
Flodden.  The  whole  of  Macduff's  description,  in  his  collo- 
quy with  Malcolm    (Act  iv.,  sc.  3),    sets  forth  vividly  the 
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desperate  pli<^ht  of  that  sore-bested  land.  As  in  inoet  other 
ciises,  whore  Shakspeare's  knowlt'dgo  or  experience  sur- 
prises one,  it  is  better  perliaps  to  leave  the  mystery  unex- 
plained and  bo  content  to  call  it  the  fruit  of  transcendent 
f,'enius. 

Duncan  perished  in  1039,  having  reigned  five  or  six  yeai's; 
Macbeth  was  slain  in  battle  in  10.')7,  so  that  his  tenure  of 
royalty  was  much  longer  than  I'caders  of  the  tragedy  would 
suppose.     He  was  the  first  Scottish  monarch  who  ai)i)ears  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  Church,  and  he  proved,  so  far  as  appears, 
an  enlightened  ruler.     With  him  "  the  mixed  or  alternative 
royal  succession"  terminated,  and  the  strictly  hereditary 
system  was  established.      After  Macbeth's  death,  Lulach, 
as  Gruach  the  Queen's  son  by  a  first  marriage,  claimed  the 
throne.     It  was  in  1054  that  Siward,  Danish  Enrl  of  North- 
iimbria,  whose  sister  Duncan  had  married,  conquered  Cum- 
bria and  the  Lothians,    and  gave  them  to  Malcolm,  his 
nephew  and  Duncan's  son.    In  1057  the  war  was  carried 
further ;  there  was  a  battle  at  Dunsinnane,  as  the  dramatist 
tells  us  ;  but  it  was  not  decisive.     The  allies  crossed  the  Dee 
and  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth  at  Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.   Lulach  was  afterwards  overcome  and  perished  at 
Strathbogie.     With  Malcolm  III.^  surnamed  Canmore  or  Big 
Head,  the  veil  which  almost  impenetrably  shrouds  Scottish 
history  for  four  centuries  is  uplifted,  and  events  are  seen  in 
clearer  outline.   He  was  a  natural  son,  according  to  Wyntoun, 
his  mother  being  a  miller's  daughter.     His  coronation,  like 
that  of  all  the  old  kings,  took  place  at  Scone,  in  1057,  nine 
years  before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings.     Edmund 
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Ironsides  had  left  two  cliildren,  Edgar  yKtlicliii;;'  and  Mar- 
garet, and  in  lOtJS  those  last  survivors  of  the  Saxon  linn 
took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  were  hospitably  received  by 
Malcolm ;  Margaret  took  something  more — a  husband  to  wit, 
and  became  Malcolm's  second  wife.  The  Conquest  in  Eng- 
land was  the  signal  for  an  extensive  Saxon  migration  north- 
wards; the  exiles  "  found  in  Scotland  people  of  their  own 
race,  and  made  a  marked  addition  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Saxon  or  Teutonic  element."  Malcolm  became  the  champion 
of  the  Saxon  royal  house  and  William's  enemy.  The  Norman 
conquest  unquestionably  effected  much  in  Scotland,  but 
rather  by  subtle  working  than  the  forcible  upsetting  of  estab- 
lished institutions.  Yet  the  strong  hand  of  feudalism  was 
laid  upon  these,  before  the  reign  of  William  ;  the  nobles  grew 
more  powerful,  the  Crown  more  arbitrary  and  exacting, 
whilst  the  people  sank  from  villeinage  into  serfdom.  The 
stubborn  resistance  of  small  landed  proprietors  who  dis- 
dained "  the  sheep's  skin  title  "  to  their  estates,  prevented 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  immensely  increased  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  disastrous  conflicts 
which  proved  so  vexatious,  and  often  fatal,  to  the  Jameses. 
Malcolm's  wife,  St.  Margaret,  was  an  earnest  devotee,  and 
so  naturally  favoured  the  Roman  system  rather  than  the 
practice  of  the  Columbite  Church  or  of  the  Culdees.  Still  it 
was  the  twelfth  century  before  Rome  imposed  its  hierar- 
chical system  on  Scotland,  to  be  overthrown  by  a  national 
uprising  in  the  sixteenth.  The  Culdees — a  word,  according 
to  the  philologist,  equivalent  to  Cultorea  Dei,  worshippers 
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of  God — deserve  more  attention  than  isconipatiUo  with  the 
present  purpose.  They  were  certainly  Catholics,  though 
not  of  the  Roman  type,  and  much  ingenious  sopliism  has 
been  expended  upon  them.  They  appear  to  have  preserved 
something  of  the  early  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Celtic 
( *hurch,  but,  having  passed  through  a  barbarous  and  unlet- 
tered time  and  gathered,  as  Christianity  elsewhere  did,  of  the 
foulness  which  reeked  in  that  channel  through  which  it  passed 
down  the  stream  of  time.  Into  the  Culdee  controversy  it 
would  be  absurd  to  enter.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  verv  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  evangelical 
party ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  claim  too  much  for  men  who 
simply  adhered  to  the  ritual  and  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  had  come  down  to  them  through  oral  tradition, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  non-episcopal  Christian  Church.  At 
the  beginning  the  Culdees,  so  far  as  may  be  gleaned,  were 
stricter  in  form  and  more  democratic  in  spirit  than  the  school 
of  lona,  which  was  itself  episcopal,  or  non-episcopal,  as  suited 
the  times.  A  bishop  in  those  days  was  not  of  much  account, 
either  in  the  Irish  or  S(  (^ttish  Dalriada,  and  St.  Patrick 
would  have  thought  himself  degraded  by  the  crozior  which 
modern  Irish  Catholics  regard  as  inseparable  from  his  dig- 
nity. Moreover,  great  as  even  St.  Patrick  was,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  Celtic  race — for  the  pure  love  and  reverence 
for  womanhood,  especially  when  sanctified  by  a  living  faith 
— that  St.  Bridget  stands  high  above  all  the  saints,  even  the 
redoubtable  St.  Patrick  himself.  Whatever  the  Culdees  may 
have  been — and  it  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  search  for  a 
pure  Christianity  in  a  cult  banded  down  under  such  condi- 
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tions — it  may  be  taken  fer  <ifrantc(l " that  they  were  oaily 
Protestants  in  the  sense  that  tliey  resisted  Rome.  In  .Scot- 
land, the  feudal  fashion,  for  such  it  Avas,  had  drawn  more 
closely  together  the  baron  an<l  the  ecclesiastic.  There  was 
no  longer  room  fur  the  Culdees,  nor,  indeed,  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned school  of  lona.  The  Saxon  influence  and  ih*  Norman 
pressure  acting  on  a  new  and  unstable  re<j'ime,  quencheil 
opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  See,  and  made  the 
Chuicb  of  Scotland  a  branch  of  the  great  Roman  Cathoh'c 
communion.  It  was  only  natural  that  modern  Pi'otestants 
should  revert  to  the  Culdees  with  an  affectionate  reverence 
which,  on  the  whole,  seems  entirely  misj)Iaccd.  "  That  the 
Culdees  were  bad  Papists,  may  be  clear  enough  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  held  to  follow  that,  o.i  that  account,  they  were  gooil 
Protestant  E\ angelicals."  (Burton:  IHstov)/,  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
26.)  Whatever  the  doctrine  or  jiruclice  of  the  Culdees  may 
have  been,  they  liad  certainly  degenerated  so  far  from  any 
reasonable  tlieology  or  ordinary  modus  vlvcndi  with  tlu; 
world  around,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  or  Papal 
system  was,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing.  Whether  Churches  be 
prelatical  or  non-prelatical,  they  run  througli  the  human 
cycle  with  unerring  regularity,  and  the  Culdees,  of  whom 
little  is  known  till  they  were  in  a  sfato  of  decadence,  fell 
out  of  the  great  preparatory  scene  in  the  histojic  drama  <  e 
long  M  be  enacted  with  terrible  effect  in  Scotland. 

To  return  to  secular  affairs.  MaU;olm,  although  he  had  a 
pious  wife,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  taught  him 
his  letters,  was  plagued  with  the  same  weird  beckoning, 
which  in  drama,  though  not  in  history,  lured  Macbeth  to  hi.s 
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<looni.  Having  received  the  Saxon  royal  family  and  espoused 
the  sister  of  the  lieir  to  England's  throne,  Avliat  was  then  h»ft 
liim  but  to  make  war  upon  England  ?  Under  William,  how- 
ever, he  was  saved  the  trouble,  for  the  descendant  of  Hollo 
was  quite  as  eager  for  the  fray;  in  fact,  the  one  was  all  ini- 
pctuosit}'-,  the  other,  facing  a  disagreeaV»le  duty  imposed  on 
him  by  kinship,  was  not  whole-hearted  in  the  matter.  He 
liowever,  invaded  No  tLuiubria,  south  of  the  Tweed,  much 
as  the  Russians  occupied  Iloumania  as  a  ■point  d\ip2)ui 
William  invaded  by  sea  and  land,  an<l  did  an  immense 
a)nount  of  da  imcre,  devastating  the  countrv  between  the 
Hundjer  and  Tees,  in  the  old  Deira,  and  applying  the  scourge 
principally  on  English  soil.  War  raged  fiercely  after  Wil- 
liam's fatal  rage  had  wi'onght  its  own  I'eti'ibutioii,  and  his 
iioise  had  plunge>l  upon  tlie  hot  eml)ers  o.!"  Nantes  as  ho  rode 
-down  the  steei)street  vowing  vengeance  on  riiilii>  of  France* 
In  the  Church  he  disposed  the  Saxon  Stigand  and  en- 
tluoned  I^ianiVanc  the  Norman,  wlu)  sjieedily  made  the  sec 
<)fYork  subordinate  to  his  own.  William  had  shown  his 
power  in  Northuml)ria,buthe  lianlly  touched  Scotland.  Under 
Rufus,  Malcolm  made  war  and  made  peace  ;  marched  over 
the  northern  Englisli  counties  and,  at  last,  met  Rufus  at 
(iloucester  for  conference  ;  when  returning,  he  and  his  son 
and  heir  were  slain  ])y  the.  .Nort]nind)rian  Earls.  TJien  fol- 
lowed, in  short  order,  Donald  I5ane  and  Malcolm's  natural 
son  Duncan ;  Edgar  fought  his  way  to  the  throne,  in  turn, 
and  unconsciouslv  made  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  what  it  is 
by  coding  the  country  from    the    Lannnermoor  Hills  west 


'Oreeti's  Uistorv,  Vul.  i.,  r.rijk  ii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  133. 
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through  that  portion  of  the  country  between  the  Solway  and 
Clj'de  to  his  younger  brother  David.  In  1124  David  l>e- 
came  King  and  lield  the  Scottish  kingdom  ahnost  intact. 
(Cumberland  still  remained  a  part  ofScotland  until  1153,  when 
William  the  Lion  relinquished  it  to  Henry  II.  after  he  wa.s 
l»eaten  at  Alnwick.  In  1237,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms 
were  for  the  first  time  definitively  settled. 

Edgar's  reign  of  eight  or  nine  vears  was  chieflv  remarkable 
for  the  first  mati'imonial  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
regnant  families.  In  1100  his  sister  Matilda  married  Henry 
I.  and  thus  the  heirs  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  line  were 
doubly  united,  and  the  bond  was  further  cemented  when 
Alexander  I.  married  Sibylla,  the  daughter  of  Henry.  David 
I.  was,  above  all  things,  a  Churchman,  and  he  was  also  an 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Norman  line — a  legacy  of  ill  to  him. 
In  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  when  Matilda,  the  daughter  of 
the  first  Henry  was  set  aside,  there  was  an  illegitimate  uncle 
named  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  tied  to  Scotland  and 
was  received  by  David.  The  end  of  that  enterprise  was  the 
contest  at  Northallerton,  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Standard 
from  the  vehicle  with  crucifix  and  adornments  which  formed 
the  rallying  point  of  the  P^nglish  host.  At  this  battle  the 
Scots  and  the  malcontents  from  the  south  were  tenibly  de- 
feated in  the  year  1138.  Of  David's  army  it  Is  somewhat 
difficult  to  form  a  conception,  and  almost  beyond  the  art  of 
tlifi  literary  scene-painter  to  describe.  "  A  wild,  diveisified 
horde  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  connnanded  by 
Attila  or  Genseric,"  not  only  of  Scots  or  wild  Picts,  but 
strange  men  from  Orkney  over  which  David  had  no  pretence 
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of  authority.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  motley 
host,  although  they  piled  charge  upon  charge,  were  defeated  ; 
yet,  as  the  Scottish  historian  observes,  David  "  acted  more 
like  a  baffled  than  a  beaten  general,  and  collecting  such  of 
his  forces  as  remained,  laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle.  Stephen 
had  enough  work  on  his  hands  elsewhere  ;  he  therefore  made 
peace  with  David  in  1139  at  Durham.  St.  David,  for  he  has 
been  canonized,  was  what  is  called  ''  a  pious  prince,"  that  is, 
he  endowed  the  Church  liberally — rather  too  liberally  in  the 
opinion  of  James  I.  (of  Scotland),  for  he  used  an  expreasion 
at  David's  sepulchre  at  Dunfermline — "  as  he  wald  mene  that 
that  king  left  the  Kirk  ower  rioho,  and  the  crown  ower 
puir."  He  endowed  or  adjusted  nine  bishoprics  and  a  num- 
ber of  religious  houses,  known  in  after  song  and  story, 
among  them  Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburg,  Kelso,  Dryburg, 
Xewbattle  and  Kinloss  (in  Moray). 

Malcolm  IV.  lived  on  amicable  terms  with  Ifcnry  11.  of 
England  ;  but  his  brother,  William  the  Lion,  took  part  with 
Henry's  undutiful  sons  and  having  fallen  into  that  kings 
hands  at  Alnwii-k  (1174),  was  taken  prisoner  to  Northamp- 
ton and  then  to  Normandy,  where  at  Falaise,  he  made  a  treaty 
acknowledging  "  a  complete  feudal  superiority  of  the  King 
of  England  over  Scotlatid" — a  concession  which  proved  of 
some  moment  in  vears  to  cuiue.     "  Whatever  its  value,  as 


*  Mr.  Burton  ob«crvc8  ;  "  The  mucli  desired  iiifeudatioii  of  Scotland  was  now  conii>l6to — Kt 
Ji'nst  on  parcliinent.  In  the  great  hoiiiatre  ilisimte,  on  one  side  iit  least,  a  perverse  (teilan- 
try  has  depended  on  ceremonies  and  writs,  instead  of  broad  liistoriciil  facts  ;  ori  if  all  that 
.1  hiifh-spiritcd  people  could  gain  by  ages  of  endnranec  and  contest  niij^lit  bo  lost  by  a  clip 
"f  parchment.  But  it  is  odd  that  these  pedantic  reasuners  should  have  overlooked  how 
strongly  this  transaction  bears  ajfainst  them.  If  the  Scottish  people  really  were  under 
feudal  subjugatiun  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Kni(land,  what  need  to  create  that  conditiou  by 
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extorted  from  a  prisoner,  apart  from  other  considerations,  it 
is  certain  that  Richard  I.  in  1189,  in  the  stronjjest  lanfjuajre 
absolved  the  Scottish  king  from  the  agreements  which  his 
"  good  father  Henry  had,  through  his  capture,  been  able  to 
wrest  from  William  (per  captionem  suam  extorsit)."  For 
that  act  of  justice  the  impulsive  Coeur  do  Lion  received  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  and  fluhg  it  away,  with  chival- 
rous recklessness,  in  the  abyss  of  the  Crusades.  There  was 
now  a  lull  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  although  nmch  of  note 
was  going  on  in  Europe — the  cause,  doubtless,  of  tranquillity 
in  North  Britain.  From  tlie  accession  of  William  to  the 
death  of  his  succesfor  Alexander  II.,  eighty-four  years 
elapsed — a  period  pregnant  with  momentous  issues  to  Eu- 
roix)  and  the  world.  Becket  had  been  murdered  at  Canter- 
bury, Ireland  conquered,  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin,  and 
re-taken  by  Richard  after  the  battle  of  Ascalon  ;  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  sat  on  the  throne,  the  Albigenses  were  slaught- 
ered by  Simon  de  Montford,  and  the  Inquisition  was  set  on 
foot ;  John  had  signed  the  Magna  Cliarta,  and  behavetl 
generally,  like  the  crafty  poltroon  that  he  was  ;  and  St. 
Louis,  the  tender,  ascetic,  yet  almost  pitiful  impersonation 
of  medittjval  piety,  had  just  embarked  upon  his  Crusade, 
when  Alexander  III.  mounted  the  Scottish  tlirone  in  1249. 
In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Newcastle  ma<le  with 
Henry  III.,  King  Alexander  II.  was  married  to  the  Prin- 

B  hard  bargain  witli  a  pris(jncr  ?  Or,  .supposinj;  that  the  condition  had  really  Iwcn  estab- 
lished, and  the  King  of  Scuts  was  a  rebel,  then  the  phraseolotjy  of  the  documents  would 
have  undoubtedly  shown  as  much,  and  would  have  renewed  and  conllrmed  the  past.  What 
the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaisc  did,  however,  was  to  create  the  newcondition  of  vassal 
and  superior  from  their  d.-ite.  They  explain  the  opportunity  and  certify  the  use  it  is  put 
ta.'—U,  <^  Scot.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  70. 
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cess  Mavgaiet  of  England  at  York.  Ho  diil  liomnge  f(jv 
territories  south  of  the  Eordcr ;  but  when  the  wily  Honry 
proposed  to  the  boy — for  such  he  was — that  he  should  also 
perform  the  same  feudal  obligation  for  tlie  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  the  answer  v/as,  tliat  that  was  too  important  a 
matter  for  a  festive  occasion,  and  must  bo  deferred.  It  was 
deferred  accordingly  until  the  next  reign,  when  the  great 
Kdward  acconijilished  the  work  of  conquest,  and,  in  the 
end,  got  nought  but  woi'ry  and  anxiety  for  his  victories  and 
temporary  success.  In  12(32,  Haeo  or  Ifaki»n,  king  of  Nor- 
Avav,  made  his  wav,  on  the  usual  trade,  round  the  iKjrth- 
west  coast  of  Seotlaml  by  the  Hel)rides,  Outer  and  Inner, 
;ind  so  south,  until  he  rounded  Cantire  and  by  Bute  and 
Arran  reached  the  pleasant  coast  of  Ayrshire,  where  he 
landed  a  foi'ce.  ]Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  he  had  been  engaged 
iluring  this  cruise  in  "  adjusting  and  rectifying  among  his 
Hebrides  as  he  went  along,  and  landing  witlial  on  tlie  Scotch 
coast  to  plunder  aiid  punish  as  he  thought  fit."*  At  Largs, 
now  a  town — or  rather  south  of  it — there  arc  still  "stone- 
cairns  and  morunienta!  hcai>s"  "  mut<.'lv  testifving  to  a 
battle  there,  alt  tgctlicr  clearly  to  tliis  battle  of  King  Ha- 
kon  ;  who,  by  the  ^sorse  records,  too,  was  in  these  neigli- 
bourhoods  about  that  same  date,  and  evi<lently  in  an  aggres- 
sive, high  kind  of  Innnour. '"j*   Whether  Haco's  failures  were 


*  Carlyle  ;  Farbj  KimjK  of  Xoruaji. —Ch-Ap,  w. 

t  By  the  l)anU  of  the  veteran  master  arc  also  written  these  remarks,  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  conehision  that  Alexander  UI.  had  not  much  more  to  do  with  Haoo's  disoom- 
fituro  than  Elizabeth  with  the  fate  of  the  Armaria  : — "  Of  Larijs,  there  Is  no  mention  wliat- 
cvcr  in  Norse  booUs.  13ut  beyond  any  doubt,  such  is  tlie  other  evideneo,  Hakon  did 
land  there;  land  and  flijht,  n<it  comiuering  rather  than  beaten;  and  icry  certainly  retiring 
to  his  ships,  as  in  either  case  he  behooved  to  do  !  It  is  further  certain  that  he  wan  dread- 
hMy  maltreated  b>  the  weather  on  those  wild  coasts;  and  altojfether  credible,  as  Um 
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due  chiefly  to  the  winds  or  to  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
Scots,  Norman  invasion  henceforward  ceases  to  be  a  factor 
in  Scottish  history.  Magnus  IV.  of  Norway  ceiicd  all  the 
Western  Isles,  and  the  only  Norse  possessions  thereafter 
wore  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  yet  the  Norse  element  remained 
in  North-western  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  and  impregnated 
strongly  the  Celtic  region  in  the  south-west  which  had  been 
the  original  realm  of  the  Scots.  This  district,  says  Mi, 
Burton,  along  with  a  large  strip  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland, 
having  Dublin  as  its  capital,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  constituted 
a  sort  of  naval  einpire  of  the  Northmen.* 

In  1281,  Eric  of  Norway  married  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
and  with  their  daughter.  "  the  Maid  of  Norway,"  who  died 
at  Orkney  on  her  way  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown, 
the  direct  line  failed,  ai'.d  then  new  and  teri-ible  Avoes  to  that 
sorely  harassed  country  began.-f"    Alexaui. .r  III,  fell  over 


Scotch  records  bear,  tli;it  lie  was  so  at  I.iiryrs  very  siiPLhilly,  The  Xur-c  records  or  Sa'jfas 
»«y  merely  that  he  lost  many  of  hia  ships  by  the  tempests,  and  many  of  his  men  by  laud- 
fij^hting  in  various  parts, — tacitly  including  Larjr^,  no  doubt,  wliicb  was  the  last  of  thesi- 
niisfortunes  to  him.  '  In  the  battle  here  he  lost  15,000  men,'  say  the  Scots,  'we  ,^,000!' 
Divide  these  niunbers  bj  ten,  and  the  excellently  brief  and  lucid  summary  by  Buchanan 
may  be  taktn  as  the  approximately  true  and  exact,  Date  of  the  battle  is  A.  D.  1203." 
-Ibid. 

♦  Uist.  ii.  100. 

+  The  eoiivoy  which  attended  Erie's  bride  to  Norway  met  with  a  dire  mishap  comink; 
bome,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  ballad  of  "  Sir  Patricl;  Speiis."  Before  reachinj?  the  catas- 
trophe, whieli  is  itroperly  reserved  for  the  last,  there  is  a  quaint  de3crii)tion  of  the  treat- 
ment the  ):nc?ts  received,  when  "  they  hadna  been  there  a  week."  This  is  what  the  "  lord* 
«'  Norway  "  saiJ  to  Spens  and  bis  comrades  ; — 

"  Ve  Scotli^hnu'n  spend  a*  our  king's  goud, 

.\nd  a"  our  (pieenis  fee." 
"  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud ! 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  ; 

"  Fur  I  hac  brou;:ht  as  much  white  iminie, 
As  jrave  (sutlU'cd)  my  men  and  nie. 
And  1  hue  broii'.'bl  a  lia:f-fou  nf  mine  red  gvuil, 
Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  me," 
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the  crags  at  Kingliorn,  and  the  condition  of  Scotland,  from 
the  death  of  "  The  Maid,"  in  128G,  until  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn  (1314),  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  An  old 
verse,  chiefly  interesting  for  its  ago,  and  as  expressing  the 
defipeir  which  soon  settled  on  the  people,  may  be  inserted 
here ; — 

"  When  Alysandyr  our  Kyiige  was  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luve  and  le, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  brode, 

Of  wyue  and  wax,  of  gainyn  nnd  gle, 
Our  gold  was  changj'd  into  Itdu, 

Cryst  born  into  viryynyte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  reniede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte." 

"  This,"  says  Prof.  Murray,  "  wliich  is  probably  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Scottish  verse,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
revealing  the  bitterness  with  which  the  people  remembered 
the  good  old  times  of  plenty  preceding  the  War  of  Inde- 
])endence,  and  enabling  us  to  understand  the  intensity  of 
national  feeling  which  called  the  war  forth,  and  which 
found  utterance  in  the  pojjular  songs  of  the  peiiod."*  The 
"  perplexyte,"  of  which  the  unknown  rhymer  tells  must 
have  been  appalling,  because  apparently  without  hope.  The 
kingdom,  although  marked  out  by  natural  bouudaries,  was 


The  result  is  an  iiniiiodiate  order  to  embark  issutJ  hy  Sir  Patricia  in  anjior.  TJiCv  »''e 
cku^'ht  InaBlurra,  and  tlic  result  is  pathetically  told  in  the  last  fire  stanzaH.  TliU  is  the 
luaoluding  one : — 

"  Half  owre,  half  owro,  to  Atjerdour, 
Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  1'atrii.k  Si>eii4 
Wi'  the  Scuta  lords  at  hid  feet." 

TTiiH  ballad  was  long  thought  to  have  been  the  oldest  specimen  of  its  kind  ;  but  It  woulil 
uppear  that  both  it  and  "  Hardjknute,"  which  relates  to  the  battle  of  Largs,  were  writlcn 
by  Elizabeth  Halkctt,  La<iy  VVardlaw. 

*  The  BulUtds  and  Songs  of  Scotland,  in  view  of  their  influcnco  mi  the  cliaractcr  of  the- 
people.    By  J.  Clark  Murray,  LL.D.,  McOill  College,  Montreal. 
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far  from  homogonoous.  Tlierc  were  lords  and  lairds,  potty 
inonarchs,  earls  and  potentates  of  all  sorts,  from  the  Norso 
ruler  in  Caithness  to  the  robber-kings  of  Liddesdale,  and 
the  other  valleys  of  the  Border — Tushielaw,  Mangertoun, 
«nd  the  like.  To  the  south,  were  the  English  Border  earls, 
and  behind  them  that  dreaded  Norman  tyranny  of  which 
Scotland  had  already  experienced  her  share.  Everything 
seemed  hopeless ;  within  were  poverty  and  despair,  no 
middle  class,  a  few  miserable  towns,  wretched  agriculture, 
and  security  for  person  or  proi^crty  nowhere.  The  reivei's 
of  the  Highlands  were  on  one  side,  and  the  free-booters  of 
the  Border  on  the  other,  and  between  them,  as  in  a  press, 
poor  Scotland  was  squeezed  until  all  the  healthy  vitality 
was  well-nigh  crushed  out  of  her.  There  Avas  no  central 
focus  of  power,  wliJitever  the  kings  may  have  claimed,  dur- 
ing this  early  period;  and  when  the  royal  line  became 
extinct  all  hope  of  nationality,  of  prosperity  and  peace, 
must  have  vanished.  This  was  the  primary  school  of  dis- 
cipline, hard,  stern  and  rugged,  through  which  the  Scottish 
nation  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  its  effects  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  which  followed  under  Wallace  and 
Bruce.  In  addition  to  former  troubles,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  its  influence,  indirec*^  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
none  the  less  real  and  galling,  had,  in  the  Lowlands,  intro- 
duced feudality  with  its  burdens  and  oppressions.  In  the 
next  chapter  will  ap[)ear  how  far  resistance  to  the  Norman 
system  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  national  struggle. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  recall  the  facts  regarding  race 
already  insisted  upon.     One  race  which  figures  in  ancient 
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stoiy  vanished  ativh-  from  history  and  was  known  no  more. 
What  the  Picts  were  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  perhaps  they 
were  Cymri,  like  the  Ancient  Britons  of  the  south,  acted 
upon  by  Gothic  influences  of  some  sort,  Scandinavian  or 
Teutonic,  At  any  rate  they  were  not  Scoti  or  Gaels,  and  to  us 
the  survival  of  the  name  in  "  the  Picts  of  Galloway  "  seems 
to  indicate  a  Cymric  basis.  "  It  has  been  usually  supposed," 
says  Mr.  Burton,  "  that  the  reign  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret 
was  the  turning-point,  at  which  the  court,  which  had  been 
Celtic,  became  a  Saxon  court,  with  a  dash  of  Norman  to 
adorn  it ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure."*  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  a  Teutonic  population  existed  far  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  Long  after  Norman  feudality  had  stamped  its 
impress  on  southern  Scotland,  it  was  unknown  north  of  the 
Tay,  where  the  Saxon  institutions  of  that  age  survived  in 
all  their  purity.  That  crowds  of  Saxons  fled  from  oppression 
in  England  is  true  ;  but  that  immigration  was  too  limited  to 
account  for  the  settled  nature  of  the  Saxon  population  all 
over  the  east  and  north,  with  institutions,  language,  and 
manners  complete  ;  and  if  the  facts  seem  to  warrant  such 
a  theory,  all  that  need  be  said  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
focts — or  rather  for  those  who  undertake  to  interpret  them. 
Leaving  the  Picts  out  of  the  question,  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct peoples  at  least  in  Scotland  at  an  early  period,  the 
Gaelic  or  Irish  Celts,  the  Cymric  or  British  Celts,  as  in 
Strathclyde,  the  Norsemen,  and  the  Saxons,  including  under 
this  name  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  the  Southern  Baltic  and 


German  Ocean. 


In  what  condition  the  conglomerate  nation 


•  Hi»t.  ii.,  136. 
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— if  such  a  name  may  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  autonomous 
tribes,  septs,  and  lordships — found  itself  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  has  been  imperfectly  shown.  It  is  now 
our  task  to  mount  to  a  higher  level,  breathe  a  purer  and  more 
bracing  air  in  the  noble  struggle  which  the  Norman  kings 
forced  upon  Scotland,  and  out  of  which  she  emerged,  if  not 
happy  and  secure,  at  all  events,  victorious  and  free. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   UAll    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

Ah!  fredtime  ii  a  nohill  thing  ! 

Frcdonic  makffl  man  t"  haiff  likin}»! 

Fredoinu  all  solace  to  iimn  gives, 

II«  lives  at  ese  that  frely  lives. 

A  nobill  hart  may  haiff  uatie  esc, 

Na  ellys  (olee)  nocht  that  may  him  i)lea«e. 

(iyff  fredome  f  ally  the. 

— Barbocb. 

Thy  Sinrit,  Independence,  let  me  nhare, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  engle  eye  ! 

Thy  steps  T  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  bro't  thee  forth, 

Immortal  Liberty  !  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 

-  Smollett. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

Scots,  wham  Biuce  has  often  letl; 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victorie. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour  ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  pro-.id  Edward's  power — 
Edward  !  chains  and  blaverle  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward  !  lot  u*  do  or  die  ! 

BCBNS. 

PjHE  story  of  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people  strug- 
gling, against  fearful  odds,  to  secure  freedom  and  in- 
dependence for  themselves  and  posterity,  ne\  er  fails  to  kindle 
the  eye  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  every  warm-hearted  man. 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  when  the  liberty  borne  tri- 
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iiiiH»liant  out  of  the  fray  has  ceascil  to  be  valiu'il  for  what  it 
cost,  or  has  Lcconio,  like  most  of  our  evcry<lay  bh'ssings, 
HI)  much  a  matter  of  course  as,  searcoly  to  be  vahitMl  at  all, 
the  oI<l  heroic  talc  will  always  fii-e  the  sympathetic  soul. 
It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  in  it  the  excitement  of 
struggle ;  men  may  love  the  battle  for  its  own  sake,  or 
bew\use  of  the  heroism  evoked  in  the  fray.  To  depre- 
cate this  tendency  is  certainly  as  vain  as  it  is  unnatural, 
l^ecauso  whatever  may  be  thought  about  Hobbes'  theory 
of  our  natural  jKiichtinl  for  war,  man  is  unquestionably,  in 
one  way  or  other,  a  fighting  animal  ;  and  he  is  rather  an 
inferior  specimen  of  his  kind,  who  is  not  llavoured  with  a 
strong  tincture  of  pugnacity.  Everything  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  channel  into  which  this  powevful  force  is 
diverted.  When  men  admire  l)ravery  in  war,  considered  Ijy 
itself,  they  only  follow  the  irresistible  instinct  of  their 
nature  to  be  attracted  by  what  is  manly.  Courage  implies 
many  noble  qualities,  skill,  fearlessness  of  danger,  self -sacri- 
fice and  so  forth  ;  but  these,  after  all,  ought  only  to  be  the 
means  to  higher  and  still  nobler  ends. 

In  a  good  cause,  all  these  qualities  are  sanctified  and  be- 
come inestimably  precious.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  patriotic  effort  that  it  makes  bravery  appear  doubly  brave, 
and  inspires  even  craven  souls  with  the  fire  of  manly  courage. 
When  we  read  with  glowing  .sympathy  and  admiration  of 
valiant  deeds  in  times  gone  by,  wrought  by  poor,  weak 
and  suffering  communities  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  many 
healthful  feelings  are  brought  into  action — a  deadly  hatred 
of  wrong,  cruelty  and  oppression,  by  whomsoever  perpetrated. 
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n  tender  ful  low-feel  in;,'  for  the  woes  of  tlieir  victims,  ami  a 
reverence  tor  the  essential  nohility  of  unselHsliness  an(l  self- 
siicriticc  in  their  hi^'hest  and  most  glo'ions  forms.  Duiinj^^ 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially of  tlie  free  English-speaking  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  rather  in  every  qn.-irter  of  the  globe,  have  hoeu 
poured  out,  without  stint,  on  hehalf  of  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling races  and  nationalities.     Although,  happily,  they  can- 


not with  Dido,  learn  to  feel  with  or  relieve  the  wretchdl,  l)e- 
cause  themselves  not  strangers  to  woe,  there  has  passed  hefore 
them,  in  living  panorama,  what  theif  fathers  un<lerwent  that 
they  might  live,  an<l  live  in  freedom,  happiness  and  peace. 
What  is  done  in  this  ago  sliould  make  men  glow  with  patriotic 
and  grateful  pride,  Avhen  they  think  of  what  was  achieved 
"  in  the  old  time  before  them."  It  is  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  ridicule  anything  in  the  shape  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
as  indecorous  and  undignified  ;  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  considered  ungentlemanly  ;  certainly  it  has  beer)  stig- 
matized as  narrow  and  selfish — clannish,  if  tlio  lover  of  his 
country  be  a  Scot. 

Now,  if  the  people  of  any  country  have'a  right  to  b  >  proud 
of  the  bond  that  unites  them  to  it,  that  country  is  surely  Scot- 
land ;  yet  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  feel  a  kimlred  glow  from 
the  broadly  human  stand-point.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Robert  Burnit  points  out  this  ftict  distinctly  :  "  In- 
<lependent  of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotchman,  I  have  i-arolv 
met  with  anything  in  history,  which  interests  my  feel- 
ings as  a  man  equal  with  the  story  of  Bannockburii.  On 
the  one  hand  a  cruel  usur})er,  leading  on  the  finest  army  iu 
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Europ*^  til  <\stini,'uish  tlie  last  spai'k  of  i'lvcdoni  among  a 
a  groat  ly  daring  and  greatly  injured  people;  on  the  other 
I'.'ui  1,  the  (h.'speratc  relics  of  a  gallant  nation,  (h:;V(jting 
themselves  to  rescue  tliisir  Meeding  country,  oi'  to  ]>erish 
with  her."  f.Jan  12,  17!)4).  Now  it  is  not  diflicult  to  elimin- 
ate here  what  is  due  to  the  "  entliusiasm  "  u['  the  pati'iot, 
and  when  that  is  removed,  For  any  generous-minded  man 
to  feel  juecisely  Avhat  l^tirns  felt.  Mr.  lliickle  was  an  Vav^- 
lishnian.  and,  as  [will  he  seen  lua-eafter,  gave  Scotlan<l 
soriie  latlier  hard  hlow>-,  yet  mark  his  lighteous  indignation 
at  th.e  Kilwi'.rds  and  his  exultation  at  theii-  discomfiture: 
"The  darling  ohject  of  the  English  was  to  suhjugate  the 
S(0(ch;  ami  if  anything  could  ijici'ease  the  disgrace  of  so 
hase  an  enterpiise,  it  would  he  that,  having  undertaken  it, 
ti.ey  ignoiniiionsly  faile<l."* 

A  hrief  survey  of  the  circumstances  which  hioughi  on  the 
stM'gglf^  under  Wallace  in  the  first  place,  and  ultimatelv 
ur.der  Bruce,  msiy  he  given  without  troidiling  the  reailer 
with  cuuihersouii'  details  ahout  o\ 'Tlordships  and  othei'  mat- 
Xw^  discussed  hy  the  historians,  'i'hr'  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  uiU|UeMionahiy  ]irecij)itated  the  interfereuec  of 
Kngland  :  hut  evt  ,  had  she  lixcil,  Edward  would  never  have 
]ien;iittei|  her  to  reign,  unless  as  the  wife  of  his  son.  l)Ut 
a])art  from  that,  the  tiaditional  ].olicy  of  tiie  Norman  and 
Plaiitagcnei  kings,  f.  nu  an  early  dale,  had  heen  to  eiunesh 
Scotland  int  i  the  Viet  of  feui.lality  and  idtimately  to  suhdue 
it.     'I'his  design  was  plainly  Il:aI\ife^,t,  in  the  oath  of  fealty 
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Henry  II.  AccordinL,'  to  Tytlcr,  approacht'S  of  a  direct 
character  were  made  in  tl»e  early  part  of  the  reii,ni  of  Alex- 
ander III.  It  may  well  l»e,  however,  that  Henry  III,  tor- 
mented ahout  the  charters  and  having  on  his  liands  an 
Enj,diUid  soon  to  i^lve  l)irth  to  Parliamentary  ^fovernnicnt, 
had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  leisnre  to  tnrn  his  st('[)s  ac- 
tively northward.     When  Edward  .sncceeded  to  the  throne, 

t 
\\\\\\  that  splendid    ener;,'y  which   he  posses.sed,    and  that 

nnscrupuloiis  savairery,  pertainin;--  to  his  age  rather  than  to 
Jiimsclf,  tlie  grand  .step  towards  the  a('([uisition  of  Scotland 
wa.s  taken..  Everything  secuned  to  have  conspired  in  Ids 
favour,  'i'lie  royal  line  was  extinci:,  save  in  the  representa- 
tives of  three  danghtei's  of  l)avid  Kai-1  of  lfui;tingdon,  a 
iirotlier  of  .Malcolm  IV.  and  William  tlie  Lion.  The  suh- 
t'ety  of  the  English  monarch  seems  ti'ansparent  enough  in 
later  times;  hut,  at  that  day,  craft  moi'e  easily  laguiled,  and 
was  invincible  when  hacked  hy  overwludnung  [)owei'. 

Jn  12!>1,  Edward  summoned  his  Noithundirian  vassals  t(j 
meet  him  at  Norham  Castlt;  on  the  south  liaiik  of  the  Tweed. 
llavingcon(piered  Wales  with  ruthless  vin<li('tivent>ss,he  now 
resolved  to  tui-n  his  attention  to  Scotland.  Ilaliol,  llnice 
the  elder,  and  Hastings,  I'cpivsented  respectively  the  three 
< laughters  aheady  mentione(i  —  Margaret,  isuliel  and  Ada. 
'J'he  ]>oint  in  dispute  really  lay  hetween  I'aliol  and  llriice-- 
the  foi'mer  claimiu'''  as  "rrandsoii  of  the  iddest  dau'^dit  i'  the 
latter  as  son  of  the  second  daughter,  an  1  theiefcn'e  tlm 
neai'cst  male  to  the  common  ancestoi'.  .Mr.  Hurtoii  gives  a 
graphic  accountof  the  meiitings  on  both  sides  (jf  the  TwiimI. 
The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  if  sucli  it  may  l)e  termed,  had 
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asked  fMward's  goo«l  oftiees  Modi  -mv^**  infunned  that  lir 
could  only  intervepve  as  suz^ram ;' ffflu^  demurred  to  any 
co<ncc's8i<^n  on  thajt  point  and,  irowi  iStiMt  to  last,  nevoi 
yielded  an  ineh  to  Edward.  They  wer^*  dfeaiiiiweil  to  their 
own  baioik  of  the  river,  and  tlk»ii-e  by  mmi^  clexterwM  mani- 
puIatMjn  of  the  ref'Tos  Baliol  wan  «*liost»«i  m^^  «9V%'ned  at 
8eone  ob  "  t^i«  Stone  i^»<  >>eHtiny,"  now  t4ie^j*"aw;  d4f  lft«  coro- 
nation  cl*«ir  in  Westrriiiw^««'  Abbey.  It  m  ttiv  ),»e  ofawiri'ed. 
tltait  both  th*  elainiant.s,  JsJf*ik)l  and  the  eldest  ^  tfi*'  fci»- 
fiiorieaii  IMtceH  were  Norma»ns  •jacfh  of  them  (lu-ite  iir  #^ 
ijihjf  as  the  other  to  take  aii  uji^h  of  t'eaJky  to  J'>l«rt>5^<i 
s©  tJlujat,  patfiotioal'ly  i't\ii^arded,  t^i*;=re  ir*s  no«t  li^iKilk'  tiip 
(<»iw>i<>i!>«?  lx*iit.ween -fJa^Hi.  Ifive  Bruce  luif*'  not  jnet  i^»/>v«5J(i  .ani(?r 
ji^»^ai#whi'le  the  srtia^  j^,*  clearing  fr>r  tfl*e  »4lA-ent  «»f  tl>«* 
)iei><!)^y»  j)avi'«ii  the  way  i^yrJ^annockJ^i'U  at  .St:i*«ling' ;iie4d 
i^maek  t^lfcix^  ilfejiit  i'!^asliin<'-  blin^  'l5:vi*  r^cotti«rfi  ifi'deix«^fl(«y*i»', 
Tlt«^ob»  ^JM  wh^.)  was  cru\vno**i'ij»t  ..^(j)®*  irtwl  after\iijp«js 
inve*f>^-'!  by  7A^»r(\  at  Newca»«S«  10^  #^X'r  siuipleto«fi;  >* 
lanib  aK*'/»u;if>!t  w<>*lv..si«</';')rding  U)  '^  ' '•~«^>>r"ians  eoiwit^wiiiffly 
hanip ie<:l  jwy^  erossc<<  at  .«!9cery  point.  )f^\vf/.'^^'\tc  eiklor  l)**-^ 
shown  soBi<^  <si(?<^e  Mtei'lir*/  MMtf  ^i^  his  h^**^-  Idly  i^- 

lectiny-  a  force  »)hA  received  iXtfff  4^^yifi\  in  i<i^i':  tffo^' 

meetii^u  at  Norhic^*!!.'''  'Ht'' iios^*'4t)4Ji^  ^^mn(my  t/)<// yf(,^j^ 
at  the  close  uf  ]  292  ;  a*4  J^-sTiirJ  sc/^  ^p^  ,^  .<i«d((Mi^l#^ 
real  purpose.  P^xj  •  H&fif/  wm  mmWjm4  0  i/)^<m  f^^ 
peatedly  on  various  frivo'lou*  pretf!xt«,  U-^vifM  #^'  pttff* 
posed  indignity  and,  s<^  far  as  ^in>imA  ponHi^Atf,  pf/^^M^  *V 
rebel.     But  a  wnv  with  Philip  T\'.  of  France  was  iO  ^v>»|,ieet 


•  Sec  tlic  wlmlc  of  (.'liaiiter  xix  in  Mr.  U.irt  ui's  .s.'i'i  ml  volunii;.' 
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and  therefore,  wlien  Edwanl  found  that  Baliol  had  begun  to 
intrigue  with  liis  enemy,  he  resolved  to  occupy  the  interval 
of  preparation  in  once  for  all  ([uieting  Scotland.  He 
marched  nortli,  besieged  and  took  licrwick,  and,  finding 
IJaliol  in  arms,  attacked  and  defeated  him  at  Dunbar.  The 
royal  j)uppet  surrendered,  and  the  English  monarch  devas- 
tated, with  merciless  cruelty,  the  Avhole  countiy  as  far  as 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin.  Baliol  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  foi"  two  3'ears  ;  released  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  lie 
retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  the  Bannockburn  year, 
LSI 4.  His  name,  or  rather  his  father's,  survives  him  in 
rhe  Oxford  collegiate  foundation. 

All  was  darkness  in  the  land  after  the  deposition  of  Ba- 
liol, until  a  deliverer,  fittiii'dv  arose  iVdUi  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  to  emancipate  the  country'.  ^lany  inciedible  mar- 
vels have  gathcreil  about  the  name  of  William  Wallace, and 
yet  the  main  facts  of  his  Idstory  are  beyond  (piestion.  He 
was  a  typical  Lowland  Scot,  of  great  personal  .strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  of  c(jnsummate  tact,  unimpeachable 
[irobity  and  great  military  skill.*  How  he  came  by  the 
.-inguhu'  ability  he  possesse<l,  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it  bo 
credited  to  mother  wit.  ]Ie  could  l)oast  no  royal  lineage, 
iielifjg  but  a  simple  knight  of  Ellersli(\  in  Renfrewshire.  But 
the  people  were  thoroughly  exaspeiated  liy  the  sufferings 
fhev  had  undei'gone,  and  he  luul  iiersdiial  wiY;n^'s  to  avenge  in 
/»'/•  /Ji'struction  of  his  house  ard   the  iiiunli'i'  of  his  vounir 


'fMfplteof  tho  m.vtliU'al  BtoricB  aliout  Wallace  "ftw  liistmiLal  tWiires  come  out  so  ill>- 
!!iu'tlyii  lid  grandly  when  stripped  of  thf  ttunliii  al  |iri>)xitics."   (Itiirton  :  Tlir>Scot  .Miri.a.l, 

II.  "  He  wa.s  a  skilf\il  and  lintve  (jiMural,  an  arroniiilinhcd  |Hilit;Lian,  and  a  |inlplii  man 
t4  #iM»tlm.d  faith  and  und.vuiij  zeal,"    {Ihid.) 
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wife.  Driven  to  clespemticn,  like  a  lion  at  ])ay,  ho  prepared 
to  turn  upon  his  foes.  Capal»le  of  enduring  any  amount  of 
hardship,  he  slowly  collected  the  strength  of  the  oppressed 
Anglo-Saxons  of  tlie  Lowlands,  wandering  al)Out  and,  at 
need,  lurking  in  caves  and  thickets,  until  he  had  collected  a 
force  sufficient  from  the  first  to  harass  Edward's  outposts. 
He  acknowledged  Baliol,  and  even  assumed  to  act  in  his 
name ;  nevertheless  he  represented  the  Saxon  element,  at 
deadly  feud  with  Norman  feudalism.*  One  of  his  most 
audacious  acts  at  the  outset  was  a  Lold  daylight  raid  upon 
Scone  where  Justiciar  Ormsby  was  hohling  EdwanVs  Couit 
and  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  daring  ex|)l()its  ]iy  whieh 
the  champion  of  the  Scots  effected  the  double  purjiose  of 
training  and  increasing  his  forces,  and  oi"  keeping  the  foe  in 
a  constant  state  of  alarm.  He  had  an  arduous  task  liefure 
him  ;  yet  he  fuHilled  it  with  all  the  confidence  of  genius. 
"As  a  soldier"  savs  Burton,  "  he  was  one  of  those  uuirvel- 
lously  gifted  men,  ai'ising  at  long  intervals,  who  can  see 
through  the  military  superstitions  of  the  day,  and  oiganize 


'  Prof.  Vcitch,  in  liis  ailinirulilc  Ili>i(<}fj/  anil  I'lictrii  i>/ the  Scnttii-h  //o/v/cr,  (ilisevves: 
"  Kiiwarii  liiul  iio  ddiiljt  wluit  Miiiie  iiiiiy  renaiit  as  ouliglituiicd  viuws  cf  t^oMi  iiiiR'lit.  TIh> 
weru,  linwevor, of  a  sutiicwliat  imperial  aiul  ail)itniry  suit,  ami  llio  Liiliylitfiii'd  eleiiu'iit  in 
views  pressed  upon  ii  iienplo  at  the  point uf  tlic  s\\c>rd,  is  apt  nut  l<i  liu  ;;itall_v  apprecialod. 
Tlie  spirit  of  tlio  War  of  liidepondoncu  was  an  An;jliiSaxon  hatred  of  tlio  feudal  Normal' 
of  tliesuutli.  It  was  manlfestrd  especLlly  in  tlio  Luwlands  of  Seotlaiid.  It  met  with  li" 
sympathy,  rather  (ppiiosition,  from  the  Gael  of  the  Highlands,  who  had  far  more  affinity  of 
feeling  with  what  it  eijiifroiitcd  than  with  wliat  it  sought,  and  who  was  inditTerent  as  t  j 
wliat  king  reigned  south  of  his  inountains.  Yet  it  was  this  spirit  whieh  fused  the  mixed 
tienients  of  population  on  the  Lowland  plains  and  hills  diirinic  tlie  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  into  one  nationality.  It  is  that  whieh  has  yiven  tlio  Lowland  Soot  his  elia 
rncter  of  stnrn  liidiviiluallty,  self-reliance,  and  stuhborii  iiidependenee,  (lualitirs  «  hieh  some- 
times with  him  assume  so  pronoiinood  a  form  of  self-assertion  when  no  one  is  ipiostioniiu 
his  dignity  or  imiiortanee  as  to  lie  sli;{litlv  disagreeahle."  (IV  144-.'i\  Dr.  Veiteh  is  jertainlv 
not  disposed  to  eoneenl  the  weak  side  ol  hi>  eoiuUrymeirs  chaiaetor.  See  also  Kurtou 
llltftoty  of  Scvtland,  li.  278. 
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power  out  of  tlioso  t'loments  wliicli  the  petlantic  soMiei- 
rejects  as  riibldsli."*  Apart  fi'oin  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
En;^land  liad  b'^en  trained  by  almost  constant  wnrfaie  at 
home  and  abroad,  whilst  Scotland  had  enjoyed  <i  long  period 
of  repose.  The  one  possessed  the  perfection  of  discipline  and 
military  e(|uipment  ;  the  other's  army  was  only  in  the 
making  and  could  feel  its  way  merely  by  tentative  steps. 
Nevertheless  Wallace  was  e([ual  to  the  task.  Organizing 
his  force  north  of  the  Tay,  and  reinforced  from  the  north- 
west, he  attacked  ami  took  the  strongholds,  and  Nvas  besieg- 
ing L-undee,  when  lie  heard  that  John  de  Warenne.  Earl  of 
Siurj}',  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  was  advancing  ai.i^  at 
once  made  for  Stirling  Bridge,  the  great  pass  between  nortli 
and  south.  Here  ho  selected  his  position,  with  great  skill, 
on  the  carse-ground  below  Stirling,  behind  a  loop  of  the 
Firth.  John  de  Warenne  ottered  terms  ;  the  scornful 
answer  was,  "  We  have  come  not  to  make  peace,  but  to  free 
oui'  country.  "  The  bri<lge,  over  which  the  Nuriaan  army 
liad  perfoi'co  to  }tas-.,  jwas  exceedingly  n.w  low,  and  befori^ 
half  the  enemy  had  crossed,  the  assault  was  made  by  Wal- 
lace and  caused  ilVetvluvable  confusion  in  the  English  army, 
anil  its  utter  defeat  (Sept.  1 1,  \'1\)1).  Surrey  fled  across  the 
Border  and  Wallace  after  him,  ravauinL!'  the  north  of  Vaw- 
land  as  far  as  l)urham.*f*  Edward  was  now  fidly  aroused  to 
the  dangei-  and  marcheil  northward  wiili  an  ovei-whelming 
force — the  largest  ever  assend)led  under  his  liannei'.  Wal- 
lace retreated  ami   miijht  have  suceessfullv  avoided  battle 


*  nixtor)/,  li.  2s0. 

♦  Green;  flixtonj  of  thr  Kvj'.ixh  Pc'ij  tr.,\i<\.  i.  \>.  'Mt.    (Ainer.  V.i].).    liiirtoii  ;  UUtorii, 
VmI.  li.  tliap.  XX. 
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but  for  tlie  discovoiy,  by  treachery,  of  liis  whereabouts. 
He  was  compelled  t<»  fi,:,'ht  at  hopeless  disadvantage.  Ncvei- 
theless,  he  selected  his  oround  with  even  i^reater  skill  than 
before,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  Edward's  host.  Here  at 
Falkirk,  in  his  la.st  heroic  fight,  the  Scottish  hero  showe<l 
liis  contempt  for  the  military  superstitions  of  the  time  by  a 
new  dis})Osition  of  his  forces, — then  seen  for  the  first  time, 
but  centuries  after  to  be  famous — the  formation  of  the  s(piare 
t.)  receive  cavalrv.  "  The  Sccjtch  force,"  savs  ]\lr.  Cjlreen, 
"  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace  drew  up  his 
spe irmen  in  four  gieat  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the  outer 
ranks  kneeling,  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within, 
while  a  small  fon-e  of  horse  were  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in 
the  rear.  It  was  the  form  tion  of  Waterloo,  the  first  api)ear- 
ancc  in  our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlac  (Hastings)  of 
'that  uncon(pieiable  British  Infantry  '  before  which  chivalry 
"was  destined  to  go  down."  *  Mass  after  mass  of  the  heav^' 
knights  in  armour  was  hurled  against  thoie  living  ramparts 
in  vain.  At  length,  however,  some  mounted  men  broke  in 
and  all  was  over,  Init  ruthless  slaughter  and  headlong  flight. 
Edward  had  conquered  ;  but  the  victory  Avas  a  barren  one, 
and  the  Eii^i-lish  kinu'  found  himself  "  master  onlv  of  the 
ground  he  stoo<l  on  ;  want  of  su{)plies  forced  him  at  last  to 
letreat,"  for  Wallace  had  laid  wa,ste  all  the  Month  when  he 
■withdrew  from  ii'^l.ngland,  and  the  restless  monarch,  next 
vear,  havin''  aliar><ioned  t^cotjand,  betook  himself  aqain  to 
France.     Dark  sm  the  night  appeared,  the  cause  of  independ- 


*  Green  :  llinturii.  Vol.  i,  p.  3(57     Sec,  ulso  a  lon^fur  aiul  more  t'liturtiuiiiny  iiocouiit  in  IJur- 
fon  ;  Uiiitorii,  Vol.  ii,  p.  Mi. 
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t  lie  i  Iliad  received  a  new  liglit,  and  out  of  tlio  murky  sky  of 
Falkirk  gleamed  the,  morning  star  of  Scottisli  freedom. 
The  rest  of  Walhice's  career  may  he  soon  tohi,  so  far  as  it  is 
known.  }le  is  said  to  liave  visited  France  to  strengthen 
tlie  Scottish  alliance,  and  Italy  to  enlist  the  la\our  of  the 
Holy  See,  Init  in  1304  he  was  certairdy  in  Scotland,  where  lie 
alone  refused  the  amnesty,  Edward  was  ahout  to  try  mild 
measures  with  Scotland,  and  liis  leniency  was  jtrohably  as 
much  a  matter  of  calculation  as  of  merev.  "  The  Englisli 
Justinian"  was  a  great,  wise,  brave,  and  on  the  whole,  hu- 
mane monarch  ;  hut  he  wanted,  like  most  men,  bettur  and 
worse  than  himself,  to  have  his  own  way,  and,  wdien  thwart- 
ed, was  like  an  enraged  tiger,  liis  aims  were  high  and 
far-reaching  ;  and  yet  it  was  uncjuestionably  as  fortunate 
for  England  that  they  failed  in  Scotland,  as  that  the  andii- 
tious  views  of  the  Plantagenet  Edwards  and  Henries  ^\•v\v 
disappointed  in  France.  For  Wallace,  as  the  impersonatifui 
<if  perverse  and  uncompromising  opposition,  there  could  l>e 
no  more}'.  He  was  captured  at  Glasgow  ])y  a  i)aity,  under 
Alexander  de  Menteith,  who  had  recently  ieccivL-(l  the  royal 
clemency.  The  Scottish  historian  is  careful  to  urge  that 
"  iause "  is  an  unjust  ejiithet,  coupled  "with  the  name  of 
3Ienteith,  since  he  was  in  no  sense  a  traitoi-,  being  one  of 
Edward's  officers  and  Governor  of  Duiubarton  Castle.  Wal- 
lace was  carried  through  London  and  died  as  a  subject  of 
the  king's  for  treason,  border-raiding,  and  conspiring  with 
the  king  of  France.  He  was  executed  Avith  all  tlie  bai'bai-i- 
ties  of  thafe  time,  and  unhappily  of  times  much  moie  recent. 
His  head   was   iixetl  on    London   Bridge,  and   his    piarters 
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wore  put  up  at  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Stirling  ami  Perth.* 
The  liero's  work  was  done,  however,  and  eouUl  not  l)e  un- 
done. He  had  breatlied  the  quickenin<,f  breath  of  national 
vitality  into  the  Scottisli  people;  sealed  the  cause  of  their 
independence  with  his  patriotic  blood;  and,  of  all  the  un- 
canonized  martyrs  of  history,  whose  memories  are  embalmed 
in  its  Walhalla,  none  stands  out  in  purer  and  brij^hter  sheen 
than  William  Wallace,  the  simple  knij^ht  of  Kllerslie. 

The  organizing  schemes  of  Etivvard  were  now  complete 
and  he  was  about  to  hohl  a  joint  Parliament,  of  bt)th  nations,, 
at  Carlisle,  when  the  irrepressible  Scot  again  broke  out  in 
the  illustrious  person  of  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the 
claimant  to  the  crown  in  1290.  The  house  of  Bruce  was 
Norman,  and  belonged  properly  to  Yorkshire ;  but,  by  mar- 
riage it  had  obtained  the  Earldom  of  Carrick  and  the 
Lordship  of  Annandalc.  The  iirst  Bruce  and  his  son  had, 
on  the  \\hole,  though  somewhat  fitfully,  adhered  to  the 
English  side,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  However  attractive 
the  crown  or  the  independence  of  Scotland  may  have  been, 
they  were  not  much  to  blame  if  they  secured  the  main 
chance — their  English  patrimony.  It  was  no  light  matter 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Edward,  and  defeat  meant  absolute 
and  irretrievable  ruin.  The  gi-andson  proved  himself  a  man 
of  sounder  fibre,  but  his  education  gave  small  promise   of 


*  "Siicli  Jcods,"  as  o>ir  liistdiinii  remarks,  "hcloii};  to  a  por.cy  wliit'h  outwits  itself;  but 
tlio  retribution  luis  seldnui  cmiie  su  (|uiel<ly,  and  so  utterly  in  dermnee  of  all  luimaii  [ov- 
|iaratinn  and  ealculation  as  bere.  Of  the  bloody  tro|ibii's  sent  to  friifbten  a  broken  peoplo 
into  abjeet  subjutlon,  the  bones  had  not  yet  been  bared,  ere  they  heeanie  tokens  to  deep- 
en the  wrath  and  strenijthen  the  ctuiajfcof  a  people  arising  to  try  thestrcn;{tli  of  the  band-* 
by  whicli  tl'.ey  were  bound,  and,  if  possible,  bri'ak  tlieni  once  and  forever."  Hurton  ;  Uixtcry  y 
Vol.  ii,  338. 
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future  greatness.  The  English  king  had  reared  him  ia 
England  as  tlie  Norman  youth  were  then  traincil,  and 
appears  to  have  been  attracted  hy  liis  frank,  miUl  and  gener- 
ous nature.  lie  tliouirht  tliat  as  he  had  done  much  for 
iioliert,  great  things  miglit  he  expected  from  liim  in  retui-n, 
still  there  was  luueli  uneasiness  aliout  liim  at  court;  and  a 
few  words  dropj^ed  1»y  Edvvar<l,  over  liis  cups,  and  conveyed 
to  Bruce  hv  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  caused  a  sud(U.'n 
flight  nortluvards,  in  February,  LSOO.  The  Earl's  message 
was  in  symbol — a  purse  of  money  and  a  pair  of  spurs. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time  and  so,  to  batHe 
pursuit,  his  horses  were  shod  in  a  reverse  way,  to  appear  as 
if  he  were  going  to  town,  instead  of  flying  from  it.  At 
J^umfries.  Bruce  met  Comyn,  Eail  of  Badenoch,  in  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friar.s,  showed  him  the  altjeet  state  of 
Scotland,  and  made  a  i)roposition,  it  is  said,  in  these  terms  : 
"  Take  my  estates  and  help  to  make  me  king,  or,  if  }  ou 
prefer  it,  I  will  take  yours  and  sup[)ort  your  claim."  Comyn, 
whom  Bruce  suspected  of  having  betrayed  his  and»ition  to 
Edward,  demurred,  pleadii  g  his  duty  and  loyalty  to  the 
king.  Bruce  ui)braided  hi.ii  with  disclosing  secrets  to  the 
English  Court ;  a  fiei-ce  altercation  ensued,  and  at  last  Bruce 
stabljed  Comyn  and  rushed  out.  He  had  not  only  probably 
committed  murder,  but  a  more  heinous  crime  in  those  davs 
— sacrilege.  Meeting  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  he  exclaimed 
"  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  red  Comyn  I  "  "  Do  you  doubt  ?  " 
said  Kirkpatrick,  "  ich  mak  siclier  "  (I  make  sure),  and  then 
went  in  and  finished  the  red  Comyn.  The  play  upon  tlu; 
word  "  doubt,"  here,  is  rather  good — so  good  indeed  as  to 
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make  one  (|uostion  tl»e  tnith  of  tlie  conversation.  Whether 
the  shiuj^'litrr  jireci}titnt('il  the  next  step  or  not — and  it  pro- 
hably  did — Bruce  was  crowned  at  Scone,  (»n  the  27th  of 
Marcli,  1. *}()(),  as  Roheit  I.  of  Scothmd. 

At  this  coronation,  tlie  patri(;tic  Lani])erton,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  fvu'nished  tlie  properties  as  well  as  tlie  ecclesiastical 
jtropi'ieties,  and  the  crown  was  jilaccd  on  Robert's  head,  by 
the  Countess  of  Buchan.  "  Shaken  by  sickness  and  })owed 
l>y  care,"  the  a<,^'d  Edwai'd  once  more  nerved  himself  to  liis 
ajipointed  task.  He  fiist  secure*!  the  Pope's  excommunica- 
tion of  Bruce  for  .sacrile^'e  ;  threatened  death  to  all  concern- 
-ed  in  Comyn's  murder;  and,  in  his  raj^^e,  caused  he  poor 
Countess  of  Buchan  to  be  suspended  IVom  one  of  the  towers 
of  Berwick,  in  a  cage  of  spar.s.  All  who  took  up  arms  were 
menaced  Avith  death  ;  and  Kdwai'd  nuide  formidable  jire- 
]tarations  for  venn-oance  aijainst  Bruce,  vowiny,,  as  if  enterinix 
upon  a  solemn  crusade  or  holy  war,  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  that  work.  From  hi.s  son,  who  bad  been  made 
a  knight  in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  a  night's  vigil,  he  ex- 
acted a  vow,  that  should  he  die  before  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  his  body  should  be  borne  about  Avith  the 
army,  and  never  buried  till  Scotland  Avas  subdued.  The 
atlvance  army,  under  Pembroke,  Clifford  and  Percy,  arrived 
in  Scotland  early  in  13U(J.  The  king  only  reached  Carlisle 
in  March,  1.S07,  although  he  had  set  out  the  summer  before, 
borne  in  a  litter;  meanwhile  Bruce,  the  king's  brother,  liis 
sister's  luisband,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Sir  Simon  Frasra-*  and 


*  See  an  intcrcstiiij,'  iiccouiit  of  tliis  remarkable  reiver,  ami  of  the  Fra.sor  family  in  Twcul 
~<lalc,  in  Vcitcli  ;  Bonier  Hintorii  and  I'oetii/,  Chap,  vii. 
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others  were  put  to  deatli.  Two  liishops,  Lambcrton  of  St. 
Andi'ew's,  and  Wishart  of  (JUar.t^'ow — wlio,  liko  many  Scottish 
nudia'val  prelates,  roniiml  one  of  (jrosstostc,  of  Lincoln, 
the  manly  English  hishop  of  the  pi-evioiis  century — weio 
simply  put  in  pi'i.^on.  The  inave  and  indomitahhi  old  Kn^- 
lish  kin^  was  "  weaiin'  awa';  "  hut  his  fiery  spiiit  and  iron 
will  hore  uj)  the  iiiiliiiif  frame  until  he  hcheld  once  moi'c  tlu' 
land  he  l(jn<;'ed  to  suhdiie.  Tin-  last  tlicker  (jf  the  taper 
Hashed  fiom  tliu  socket.  PMwaid  faticied  that  a  new  lease 
of  life  had  been  planted  him  ;  tlie  littei-  was  liuiii;'  uj),  as  a 
votive  offcrinj,^,  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  and,  mountini;- 
his  horse,  the  dyinif  monaich  lode  toward  the  Solwiiy.  At 
l.>urgh-on-the-Sands,  within  siglitof  Scotland,  Edward  I., 
"the  Jlanuner  of  the  Scots,"  breathed  Ids  last,  aftei'  bi'- 
<pieathing  the  war  as  a  heritage  of  vengeance  t<j  his  de- 
generate son  and  succe.s.sor. 

Robert's  first  brush  with  Percy  was  a  surj)rise,  and  the 
result  a  serious  check  to  his  small  army.  In  addition  to  his 
other  troubles  he  came  into  conllict  with  the  (.'el tic  Scots, 
wlio  occupied  the  western  mountain  district  and  the  Isles. 
Though  the  representatives  of  those  m'Iio  gave;  the  countiy 
its  name  of  Scothand,  they  could  not  conform  readily  with 
the  Saxonized  kingship.  Between  the  Celts  and  the  Low- 
landers  there  was  an  antipathy  of  race;  and  this,  thougli 
.sometimes  dormant,  was  never  extinguished.*     Having,  for 


'  "  It  was  the  natural  condition  of  these  pcoiile  to  be  under  alisolutc  chiefs  and  luiuiors,  who 
set  up  a  miniio  royalty.  .  .  .  There  was  generally  more  tlian  one  kin,' or  chief.  Had  a.l 
heen  under  one  leader,  when  Kinu'  Kdward  hepan  his  encnachnients,  there  is  mi  d'.ulit  lie 
would  have  h.t.,  rh  i.nnijih  help  from  that  Itader.  As  it  was  he  enlere.l  into  uliiaih  c  with 
three  of  then  (Alexn.dcr  of  Ar(;>le,  Alexander  if  tlie  Isles,  and  Donald  of  the  I>le-).  wlio, 
as  they  were  In  -jnic  uieiwure  rivals,  did  not  always  co-operate.''    liurton  :  Uiitun/,  ii,  30:'. 
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some  reason,  to  pass  throuj^h  the  Higlilands,  Bruce  reached 
tlt»lm  of  Lorn's  country  ;  and  as  tliat  hauglity  potentate  was 
a  rehition  of  Coiuyn's,  Bruce  soon  found  himself  ]»es«'t  hy  a 
swarm  of  Higli landers  ;    yet  his  mailed  force  outwitted  the 
half-nnked  liorde.      He  was  attacked  also  hy  Pembroke "s 
force;  but  from  130()  to   1310  his  movements  cannot  be 
clearly  traced.      We  fiud  his  foice  gradually  melting  before 
Pembroke  and  Lorn,  who  hunted  him  with  blood-hounds. 
He  and  a  companion  broke  the  scent  by  swimming  streams, 
catching  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  swinging  from  tree  to  tree. 
Their  wives  followed  them  and  were  tended  with  chivalrous 
care,  until  at  last  they  reuche<l  Bruce's  home  at  Kild tummy, 
in  the  earlJom  of  Mar.      At  the  accession  of  Edward  II.,  in 
1307,  the  turning  point  in  the  war  was  reached.     One  after 
.another  the  strongholds  gave  way  to  the  Scottish   king ; 
Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Linlithgow,  Pertii,  Dundee,  Ruther- 
«den,  Aberdeen  and  Dumfries   were  .surrendered,  and   the 
English  garrisons  driven   out  sometimes  by  the  ju'ople  of 
the  district  of  their  own  motion.      All  the  defensive  }»osi- 
tions,  save  Stirling,  had  l>een  taken,  and  it  was  besieged  by 
Edward  Bruce,  in  1313.     The  commander  promised  to  sur- 
render if  not  relieved  before   St.  John  Baptist's  Day — an 
arrangement,  which    if  it   meant   anything,  betokened  an 
invasion,   and   such   an   enterjtrise    was  actually   on    foot. 
Edward  had  collected  a  mighty  host  of  100,000  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  also  (Jaseons  and  other  foreigners ;  tiie  Scots 
arc  stated  at  40,000,  but  Mr.  Burton  .says  that  this  is  certairdy 
an  exaggeration.      The  l»attle  was  of  necessity  to  be  fought 
under  tlie  walls  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  thciv  a  little  to  the 
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south  of  it,  there  was  a  risinj^  ground,  flanked  l>y  a  little 
hronk  or  bum,  destined  to  he  famous  in  the  world's  liistory  ; 
for  its  name  was  Bannockhurn. 

Hruce  selected  his  ground  at  leisure,  and  Edward  had  no 
choice  but  to  fi<;ht  or  lose  the  stronghold,  which  his  father 
had  felt  more  pride  in  seizing  than  in  <lefeating  Wallace  at 
Falkirk.  Stirling  Castle  stands  on  a  trap  rock  ;  south  and 
jiaitly  east  and  west  were  the  Campsie  Fidls — hills  neither 
lofty  nor  precipitous,  and  affording  ground  easy  of  successful 
<lefence.  Kruce  fortified  this  position,  because  here  only 
could  he  meet  that  mighty  host  face  to  face.  There  was 
still  a  weak  point — a  tract  of  flat  ground  to  the  right  by 
which  the  enemy  might  pass  to  the  Castle.  This  was  honey- 
combed with  pits,  covered  with  branches,  not,  says  Mr. 
J^iurton,  that  these  might  serve  as  traps,  but  to  destroy  the 
ground  for  cavalry  jnuposes.  On  the  eve  cf  the  battle,  a 
futile  attemj)t  was  nuulj  to  relieve  the  Castle  and  this  dis- 
astrous losult  cast  a  portentous  gloom  over  the  English 
atiuy.  Whilst  Robert  was  riding  along  his  line, conspicuous 
I'V  a  gold  circlet.  Hugh  de  Bohun  bore  down  up(»n  him, and 
•_Mve  a  challenire  to  sin<de  combat.  Bruce  was  mountr-d  on 
a  >mall  hackney  and  his  opponent  made  an  Jis.sault  with  the 
^j»ear:  this  was  dexterously  warded  off  by  the  king,  who, 
wheeling  round,  cleft  Bohuu's  skull  with  so  fearful  a  blow 
fliat  the  handle  of  the  axe  was  shattered  in  his  grasp.  At 
■  lavbreak  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  LSI 4-  the  English 
adv.nnced  to  the  charge.  Then,  again,  as  at  Falkirk,  the  two 
methods  of  warfare,  the  old  and  the  new,  came  iiito  <  ompeti- 
tiun.      Following  in   the  footstej»s  of  Wallace,  Bruce  had 
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drawn  uj)  his  forces  in  hollow  H(iuares,  or  circlets,  and  Ed- 
ward attempted,  as  his  father  lunl  successfully  done  in  121)8» 
to  rake  them  with  the  arrows  of  his  archers.  The  move- 
ment was  sufficiently  promising,  and  nii<;^ht  have  been  suc- 
cessful if,  as  at  Falkirk,  the  bowmen  liad  been  well  supported  ; 
as  it  was,  Bruce's  reserve  of  horse  easily  scattered  them,  an<l 
the  danger  was  past.  "  The  body  of  men-at-arms  next  Hung 
themselves  on  the  Scottish  front,  but  their  charge  was  em- 
bairassed  by  the  narrow  space  along  which  the  line  was  to 
move,  and  the  steady  resistance  of  tlie  s(piares  soon  threw 
the  knighthood  in  disorder.  'The  horses  were  stickit,' 
says  an  exulting  Scotch  writer,  '  rushed  and  reeled,  right 
rudely.'  In  the  moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body  ( f 
camp-followers,  whom  they  ndstook  for  reinforcements,  to 
the  enemy,  spread  a  panic  through  the  English  army.  It 
broke  in  a  hea«ll()ng  rout.  Its  thousands  of  brilliant  horse- 
men were  soon  Htunidering  in  pits  which  guarded  the  level 
ground  to  Bruce's  left,  or  riding  in  wild  haste  for  the  border. 
Few,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  reacli  it.  Edward 
himself,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights,  succeeded  in 
escaping  by  Dunbar  and  the  .sea.  But  the  fiower  of  the 
kniuhthood  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the 
Irishry  and  the  footmen  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  tlie 
country  folk  as  they  fled.  For  centuries  to  Come  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  English  camp  left  its  traces  on  the  treasure- 
rolls  and  vestment- rolls  of  castle  and  abbey  throughout  the 
Lowlands."  * 


•  Orceii:  Histurit  of  the  Knglii»h  Proplc,  Vol.  i,  nook  iv,  p.  387.     Also,  (or  a  full  and 
graphic  « •count  of  Uuiiiiockburii,  burton  :  liU'iny  nj  Siutlaiut,  Vol.  it,  pp.  378  et  uq. 
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Thus  was  tlio  yoke  of  opprcssetl  Scotlniul  broken,  and  hei- 
national  indopendunce  .secured  by  the  valour  of  hov  own 
sons;  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  Tht?  En^^lish  nionarchs 
elmfed  under  the  sting  of  humiliation  ;  the  disgrace  was 
keenly  felt,  the  more  because  it  was  without  remedy  ;  but 
of  the  shame  which  .should  have  wrought  repentance,  there 
was  not  a  trace.  Two  names  are  coupleil  together  in  this 
contest — those  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  dauntless  James 
Dougla-s,  "the  darling  of  Scottish  story,"  the  fii*st  of  the 
Lowland  Barons  who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  king,  and 
without  whose  adhesion  the  great  triumph  of  Fiannockbuni 
misjht  never  have  been."*  Edward,  notwith.'standiii''  his 
crushing  defeat,  still  hesitated  to  deal  frankly  or  decidedly 


*  The  War  of  Iiulf|M.'Hilence,  m  mi^flit  have  lieeii  cxpectu  I,  (tave  the  first  liii)H'tiis  to  that 
stream  of  balltiU  an  1  Honu  which  ha*  Howo'l  ilowii  hi  an  uiiiiiterrii|itoil  Nlreani  during- 
more  than  five  centuries.  John  Hiirtioiir,  Arohileacnn  of  Ahenleen,  eelehratctl  Tin'  llnice 
in  a  leiijifthy  |M)cm,  full  of  niarvelloiig  le;;eMl,  liiin;;lu<l  witli  liiHturie  fact  ;  and  he  had  the 
advantut;e  of  livhij,' only  thirty  .years  after  tlie  deatli  of  his  hero.  Kliiid  Marry  atfeniptcd 
t lie  game  tasl\  for  Wallace,  but  he  wrote  two  ecnturieii  after  the  time,  and  his  'ill  and 
Ig'vniU!!  \Ycrc  inferior.  Of  the  halladu,  a  few  extracts  may  be  j;iven  fmrn  Professor  Murray. 
Thp  first  relate!*  to  Edward'n  bU-jfe  of  lierwick,  in  1290  ;— 

"  What  wt'iide  the  Kyn^'  Edwiinl 
For  hi.s  liir^'K'f  sluinkH  ; 
For  t<)  Wynne  Ilcrewyke 
Al  mir  iinthankes  '! 

(So  pike  it  him  ; 
Ami  when  he  it  have  wonne 
■<  (Jo  dike  it  him." 

'I'here  is  alsc   a  fragment  relating;  to  BanniK-kburu  preserved  in  Faliyan  ■« 
Cruiiytli:  ; 

"  Maydensof  Knj,'lande,  sore  may  ye  mourne, 
For  yonr  h'mmans  ye  have  loste  at  Bannockynliorne  ; 

With  a  heiie  a  lowe. 
Wiiat  I  weneth  the  Kiiij^  of  Englande, 
So  soon  to  have  wonne  Scothinde— 

With  nimhylowe. '' 

F 
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with  the  Scots  ;  lie  wanted  a  truce — a  pause  to  make  peace 
with  his  insuhordinate  haions,  and  to  bc;rin  war  afresh. 
Robert  I.  would  hear  of  nothinjf  hut  a  renunciation  of  Eng- 
lish authority  over  Scotland,  and  the  acknowled'qnent  of  his 
title.  In  1319,  however,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  two 
years.  At  its  cxi)iration  the  war  broke  out  with  redoubled 
fury ;  Bruce  was  compelled  to  lay  waste  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Forth,  the  inhabitants  tieein<^  to  the  mountains. 
The  Ei'.^lish  king  reached  EdinV»urgh  ;  during  his  progress 
he  robbed  Melrose  an<l  Holy  rood,  burned  the  abbey  of  Dry- 
burgh,  and  slew  the  sick  ov  aged  monks.  In  1323  a  truce 
for  thirteen  years  was  arranged,  but  in  1327  the  weak 
Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  and  a  monarch 
cast  in  a  far  ditt'erent  mould  ascended  the  English  throne. 
About  the  Border  there  had  been  continual  fighting,  rapine 
and  devastation,  and  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  opened 
with  an  attempt  to  divide  the  Scots  in  order  to  conquer  then). 
Edward  set  up  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  and  received  him  as 
vassal-king  of  Scotland  :  but  the  new  claimant  and  his  sup- 
porters were  hurled  over  the  Border  again  b}-  Douglas  and 
Randolph.  Nothing  remained  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
Scottish  independence.  This  was  done  by  a  compact  made 
at  Edinburgh,  but  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  England,  and 
thus  known  as  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (April,  1328). 


The  military  !»ipiiit  of  the  time  appears  in  ff'«»/c  Woflarc,  Thr  Thiatk  i>J  Siul- 
lanil,  ami  other  liaUiuls.     This  stanza  i»  from  Anld  MuitUiml  : 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said  in  Franee,  nor  e'er 
In  Scothiud,  when  I'm  hame, 
That  Englishman  lay  nmler  me, 
And  e'er  gat  up  a^'ain." 
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By  this  instrument  Edward  recognized  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  renouncing  all  claim  to  feudal 
superiority.  He  agreed  "  that  the  kingdom  should  remain 
for  ever  to  the  great  prince  Lord  Robert,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  illustrious  king  of  Scotland,  and  liis  heir-s  and  suc- 
cessors ;  and  that  Scotland,  by  its  old  marches  in  the 
<lays  of  King  Alexander,  should  be  separated  from  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  free  of  all  claims  of  subjection  and 
vassalage."  The  treaty  cancelled  all  previous  writings  and 
obligations  ;  Bruce  promised  to  give  compensation  for  dam- 
age done  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  and  to  marry 
his  son,  David,  to  Edward's  sister,  Joan.* 

Robert  Bruce  had  at  last  accomplished  his  task  ;  and  now 
with  the  certificate,  signed  and  sealed,  of  his  country's  free- 
dom and  autonomy  in  his  possession,  he  laid  him  down  to 
<lie.  His  iron  frame  which  had  endured  toil,  privation, 
surt'ering,  and  danger  in  every  form,  for  many  a  year  had, 
for  some  time  previously,  shown  symptoms  of  decay  and 
ai)proaching  dissolution  ;  and  now,  after  all  the  struggle  and 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  the  great  Robert  passed  away  peace- 
fully, at  Cardross,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1320.  "  Such  a  man,"  .says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  would  not  fail  to  leave  a  strong  and  enduring  impression 
on  the  hearts  of  a  manly  and  kindly  people.  What  he  had 
of  adversity,  endurance  and  struggle  in  his  early  days,  told 
for  their  emancipation,  as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  his  later,"]' 
and  in  bo*ih  he  appears  the  typical  Scot  jis  he  emerges  from 


im 


*  Burton ;  Histon/,  Vol.  ii,  p.  125. 
t  Ibiit,  p.  431. 
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the  chaos  of  the  pnst.  Eulogy  ujion  the  charjicter  and  (lot'<U 
of  a  hero  whose  luemory  is  tlius  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  has  heen  becjueatlied.as  a  precious  and 
everlasting  possession,  to  universal  humanity,  would  seeni 
superfluous,  if  not  impertinent.  His  life  and  achievement- 
point  their  own  moral  and  the  tale  unfolded  in  his  <;lorious 
career  needs  no  meretricious  adornment.  The  legend  of  his 
heart  is  an  attractive  one,  whether  true  or  false.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  James  Douglas  was  connnissioned  l»y  the  dyin;, 
king  to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Lan<l.  The  faithful 
friend  and  liege  started  u))on  his  pilgrimage,  but,  after  tlu* 
fashion  of  the  time,  turned  aside  to  aid  the  king  of  Leon  am  I 
Castile  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  While  fiifhtin'^ 
against  the  Moslem,  Douglas  flung  the  casket,  containing  the 
precious  relic,  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  and  exclaimed  as  lit- 
spurred  his  horse  to  the  charge,  "Onward,  as  tliou  wert 
wont,  noble  heart,  Douglas  will  follow  thee."  The  heio 
was  slain,  but  the  casket,  with  the  heart  of  Bruce,  was  re- 
covered, and  deposited  in  the  Al)bey  Church  of  Melrose. 

Our  survey  of  the  War  of  Independence  is  thus  concluded 
It  has  been  purposely  extended  because,  without  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  that  great  struggle,  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter can  hardly  be  fully  appraised  or  understood  either  in  its 
strength  or  in  its  weaknesses,  its  sterling  worth  or  its  peculiar 
failingfi.  If  not  the  lieod-waters  of  "  the  Scottish  stream  of 
tendency  "  it  served  to  fuse  together  the  pent-up  energies 
of  the  race  and  send  them  forth  anew  upon  theii-  world-wide 
mission.  What  Lake  Constance  is  to  the  Rhine,  and  tluj 
I^ke  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhone,  the  War  of  Independence 
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was  to  the  genius  of  Scotland,  and  much  more,  since  it  was 
7iot  merely  a  reservoir  of  mental  ami  moral  force  in  itself, 
but  it  availed  to  determine  the  bent  of  Mm  national  character, 
in  ceitain  broad  directions,  for  all  coming  time.  Another 
>uc]i  nucleus  of  development  and  stored-up  power  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  chapter.  Meanwhile  it  .seems  advisable  to 
1  un  over  the  intervening  and  connecting  period,  so  as  to  be 
able,  without  missing  a  link,  to  trace  the  chain  of  events 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Scottish  type  of  character,  may, 
vojnparatively  speaking,  be  looked  upon  as  fixed. 

David  II.,  Robert's  son,  was  a  boy  of  eiglit  years  old  when 
Ills  father  died,  in  1329,  and  Randolph,  Eail  of  Murray  had 
been  appointed  Regent.  Both  the  Regent  and  Douglas, 
liowever,  were  early  removed,  an«l  disputes  arose  concerning 
the  restitution  of  estates  owned  by  Englishmen,  which  was 
ordained  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton.  Edward  Baliol, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  contrary  to  the 
wish,  real  or  aft'ectcd,  of  Edward,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
^ccure  the  throne.  He  landed  in  Fife  in  1332,  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  and  at  once  acknowledged  Edward  as  his  feudal 
superior.  This  last  step  ruined  him  utterly,  and  he  and  his 
retainers  were  driven  across  the  Border.  In  1333,  Berwick 
was  besit'ged  and,  on  a  relieving  force  making  its  appearance, 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Halidon  Hill  in  which  the  Scots 
Wore  defeated.  Baliol  then  ceded  all  south  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  did  homage  for  the  rest — a  step  which,  when  dis- 
covered, sent  Baliol  back  to  Berwick.  The  Scottish  League 
with  France  now  proved  of  service,  and  Edward  inaugurated 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  England  and  France  by 
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making  liis  preposterous  claim  to  tlio  Frencli  throne.  Dftvi<l 
II.  took  refuge  witli  Philip,  'lut  his  cause  was  in  the  Imnds  of 
UoJ»ert  tlie  Stewart,  of  Scotland,  ancestor  of  the  Stewart 
family,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray.  In  133G,  according  to  Buckle, 
Edward  devastated  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Inverness, 
liut  in  1337,  the  declaration  of  war  gave  the  roup  de  grace 
to  Baliolism,  and  David  returned  to  liis  kingdom  in  1 342.  In 
1340,  in  a  movement  on  England  to  aid  their  Frencli  allies, 
the  Scots  were  routed  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and 
David  was  taken  prisoner.  On  this  occasion  the  entire 
Lowhin<ls,  especially  Tweeddale,  the  Merse,  Ettrick,  Annan - 
dale  and  (Jalloway,  were  laid  waste.  This  was  also  the 
year  of  Creey.  The  Scdts  king  was  detained  in  captivity 
eleven  years,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  power  of 
the  nobles  attained  such  fonnidahle  dimensions.  At  liis 
death  the  crown  passed  to  the  first  Stewait  king,  David's 
nephew,  Robert  II.,  in  accordance  to  the  will  of  the  great 
Robert.  This  new  monarch  was  weak  and  permitted  the 
nobles  to  do  nmch  a.s  they  pleased.  Robert  III.  was  equally 
indifferent  to  the  a.ssertion  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
when  hif-  son  Jar.ie.s — afterwajds  fir.st  king  of  that  name,  was 
taken  prisoner  while  on  his  way  to  France,  and  carrie<l  to 
London  where  he  remained  in  confinement  for  eighteen 
years — Robert  .sank  under  his  nu.sfortunes.  He  had  already 
lost  his  eldest  son,  Rothesay,  who  had  been  imprisoned  Vty 
his  uncle,  AUtany,  ona  jnetcnce  of  treason,  and  .starved  to 
death.  He  was  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  factious 
nobles  and  did  not  attem[)t  one.  After  a  wretched  reign  of 
fifteen  years,  he  died  of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart,  in 
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1+0<I,  leavinif  the  Duke  of  All»uny  Kej,'ent  of  the  kinj,'tlom. 
A  vi^'orouH  effort  was  now  ina«le  to  clieck  the  excessivf  power 
of  the  nohles  ;  an<l  Donahi  of  the  Isles,  who  had  en<k'avoure<l 
to  secure  for  himself  the  Earldom  of  Ross,  was  broii^j^ht  to 
his  knees,  Mennwliilt*  the  main  cjiuses  of  trouhle  and  con- 
fusion (lurinj^  the  century  and  a  lialf  to  come  disclosed 
tliemselves.  Tliey  are  well  put  hy  Mr.  Buckle.  I.  The  in- 
ordinate power  of  the  nobles,  owini^  partly  to  the  structure 
of  tlie  country,  partly  to  the  strueture  of  .society,  and  the  long 
minority  antl  imprisonment  of  David.  Ever  and  anon  there 
was  war  with  England  and,  at  such  times,  the  power  ttf  the 
chiefs  increa.sed  ;  and,  when  there  was  no  foreign  war  there 
was  a  reluctance, to  begin  a  civil  one,  by  a  crusade  on  the 
nobles.  The  history  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  is  the  record 
of  one  prolonged  struggle  with  the  nobility.  It  was  not 
the  tnrbulent  nature  of  the  people,  but  the  inihappy 
supremacy  of  the  nobles  which  caused  the  woes  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.*  11.  The  absence 
of  the  municipal  spirit.  When  towns  were  constantly  be- 
ing burned  and  tlie  entire  country  ravaged  sometimes  by 
English  armies,  sometimes  by  Highlantl  caterans  ,and  anon 
by  Border  moss-troopers,  there  could  be  no  middle  class 
like  that  which  grew  up  in  England,  flourished  even  during 
the  wai"s  of  the  ll>ses, and  fixed  itself  fiiinly  upon  the  soil. 


*  A  well  ktuiwn  pngsatrc  from  nucklc's  WiVfon/  of  Civilization,  may  lie  (Hiottil  hiTo. 
''There  liavt- been iiiore  reI)ellii<iiHiiiSc<>tliiiiil  tluiii  in  any  other  country,  nml  tlie  rehelltons 
liiivc  been  very  winKuinary,  on  well  ax  very  niinierouH.  The  Scotch  have  nmile  war  with 
their  kin^ti,  and  i>iit  to  ileath  many.  To  mention  their  treatment  o(  a  »\uk\v  il\  na.sty,  the.\ 
ipnnlcred  JameN  I.  and  .lanieH  Ul.  They  rebelled  against  James  U.  and  .Jamen  Nil.  The> 
kiid  hold  of  .lames  V.  and  placed  him  in  ecmflnement.  M  ary  they  uiinnired  in  a  castle  and 
afterwards  deposed.  Her  successor,  James  VI.,  they  imprisoned  ;  they  'j<I  him  captive 
about  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion  attempted  liii  life." 
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Mr.  Hncklr  admits  tluit,  in  ScoIIuikI,  tlu-  iiolileM,  with  all 
their  laiilts,  vno  tlu>  only  Itanicr  ^i^aiinst  (icNpntisni  ;  fur 
thoiv    wuM  nnotlicr  I'Icinent   always  in    alliance  witli  thf 
Clown.     111.  The  clergy  who  flouii.slied  tipon  the  ('onHict!^ 
of  tlio  ( 'rown  and  the  noltility.     Tlu'y  had  the  eeelesiu.stical 
aim  and,  by  their  snperior  training,  tact  and  experience, 
could  always  command  the  royal  authority.     The  chief  ad- 
vl.sei-  of  Jame.s  II,  the  violator  of  liospitality  and  his  plighted 
word  in  the  murder  of  the  Dougla-ses,  wa.s  Kennedy,  IJinhop 
of  St.    Andrews.     This  must  be  lM)rne  in  mind   when  one 
comes  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  Reformation  period.    More- 
over, although   the  excessive  power  an<l  the    indomitable 
pugnacity  of  the  nobles  wrought  much  evil,  there  was  no 
element  to  take  its  place.     In  England,  tlie  yeomanry  ami 
the  urban  middle  classes  were  alwnys  rea<ly  to  .step  into  th«' 
blench,  and  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  in  the  civil  wars, 
although   it  rendered   Tudor  despotism  j)o.ssil»le,   >vhs  not 
an  unmixed  evil.     There  were  two  Roses  to  contend  for  in 
^   England  ;  in  Scotland  there  was  but  one  Thistle,  and  it 
bristled  up  at  its  spiny  points  and  drew  blood  in  all  ijuar- 
tcrs.     The  contest  between  the  kings   and  the  nobles  con- 
tinued the  work  of  devastation,  far  on,  up  to  and  l>eyond 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages.     When  i>eople  speak  of  Scot- 
land having  been  a  centuiy  behind  its  sister  kingdom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteentli  cc;ituiy,  let 
them   consider  what  that  poor,  long-suflering,  brave  and 
dauntless  people  achieved  and  endured  during  those  long, 
dark  centuries  from  the  end  of  the  tliirtecnth  to  the  Ixjgin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth.     They  suffered  and  were  strong  ; 
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anl  tlu'iici'  wft.H  (IniNvn  tlir  tiicijxy  stoii'd  \\\\  in  tlu-  natioiml 
ilmractcr.  Sinviviiij^  nil  tlic  rude  sIhmIvh  of  time  aii<i  iiiaii. 
it  lins  ;4;iit  the  world  with  an  iiitliuncc  almost  wholly  hfiu- 
ticont— an  iiitluciuo  which  Ims  ^'ladually  |MriiKat«(|  the 
Kiii^lish-spcakiii}^  jteoplcs,  infiisiii;;  its  vi;,'onr,  its  stt'in  ami 
sterlin;;  probity,  ami  itt*  iintirin*^'  zeal  for  J)I(»^mt.h«  and  riyhl 
in  (vciy  land. 

It  .seems  nnneees.saiy  to  foil  iw  out  in  detail  the  events  of 
the  Stuart  reij;ns  from  the  second  Kohert  to  the  death  of 
JnmcH  v.,  after  his  mishap  at  8olway  Moss,  and  the  hirth  ol 
the  >till  more  unfortunate  Mary  (^ueen  of  Soots  (1370-l.ji2j- 
It  was  a  perioil  of  dire  tribulation  for  that  atHict«'u  iand  ; 
and  yet  no  perio  1  in  British  annals  was  so  fiuitfid  in])oet'y, 
hallad  an  '  romance.  I)urin<^  that  dead  time  in  Kn;;lihh 
literature,  wliich  extended  from  the  death  of  Chaueer  to  the 
Tudor  times,  Scotland  produced  many  an  illustrious  i)oet, 
^iiid  many  a  stirrin;j;  Bordei  ballad  of  fame  enonj^h,  thou;j:li 
of  authorship  unknown.*  Foremost  in  the  ranks  stood  the 
names  of  John  Jiaiboui',  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  the  Ilotner 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  lUind  Harry,  the  Minstrel,  who 
<e]ebrated  Wallace,  Andrew  Wyntonn,  Prior  of  St.  Serf's, 
Lochleven,  thechionieler. and  Robert  Heinyson  of  Dunferm- 
line.  More  ilhistrious  in  the  annals  of  poetry  were  William 
Dunbar — "a  poet,"  says  Scott,  "unrivalled  by  any  that  Scot- 
land has  ever  produced" — the  author  of  Tin  Th'tstiv  (Uid  tlu- 
Jioffc,  a  nuptial  ode  in  honour  of  the  marriaye  of  James  IV. 


■  It  was  IiiU-iuIpiI  to  devote  a  vhaptiT  to  the  nunlur  ami  its  litiTntiiri-,  but  k|iiicc  forbiil-- 
Till' rmiliT  Ic  referred  to  the  well  known  work   of  Seolt,  nii  ftmili'i  Miimtreliei/,  'ercj'. 
J'  (K/ic.*,  Dr.  Veitc-li'ii  aihnirahle  voluine  a!rca<l\  ritcd,  I'lnkertoii,  Sililmlil,  Ir\iiii;,  A..uii, 
<.'uniiiii((hain,  and  other  authorities  on  the  subjuet. 
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and  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England — Gawain  or  Gavin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  with  his  Palace  of  Ifovour, 
and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  (Fifeshire),  the  author 
1"  that  scathing  Satire  of  the  Three  Entates  (king,  barons  and 
clergy),  in  which  the  foihles  of  fashion,  even  to  la<lies'  trains, 
and  the  tricks  and  deceits  of  the  pardoners  and  relic  vendors, 
are  hit  off  Avith  giini  humour.  The  first  James,  not  only 
as  a  loyal  author,  hut  because  of  his  sufferings  in  a  pro- 
longed captivity,  and  his  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  the  recalcitrant  nobles,  is  a 
uni(jue  figuiv  in  Scottish  History,  only  surpassed  in  his 
claims  on  human  sympathy  by  his  still  more  helpless 
descendant,  the  victim  of  Fotheringay.  The  Kiiujs  Qaair 
(quire  or  little  book)  was  written  when  the  young  prince 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  It  was  Lady  Joan  Beaufort, 
who  inspired  his  verse,  and  it  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
across  his  sad  and  chequered  ^career  to  learn  that  his  love 
l>ecame  his  Queen  ;  sadder  than  all  that  he  perished  by  the 
assassin's  hand  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  To  him  have  been 
attributed  also  PehUn  at  the  Play  and  two  other  kindred 
])oems,  partly  satirical  and  partly  descriptive  of  society,  of 
lural  manners  and  the  ( -hurch.*  This  most  accomplished  of 
the  Stuarts  "  who  strove  to  civilize  the  country  he  was  called 
upon  to  govern,  by  curbing  the  power  of  the  nobles,  appears 
as  .1  gracious  figure  in  Scottish  annals."  He  attempted  too 
much,  and  fell  a  victiui  to  his  unselfish  and  patiiotic  ambi- 
tion. To  James  V.  is  attributed  a  reHection  of  himself  in 
the  Gaherlanzie  Man,   and  James  VI.  was  also  a  poet  in  a 


•  Vi'itch  ;  Harder  History  arul  Poetry,  y>.  311. 
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smal!  way.  Whatever  maybe  sniil  of  tlie  paucity  of  philo- 
sopliical  thinking  in  Scotland  before  Buchanan — ami  that  is 
a  mistake  in  the  main — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  splen- 
did galaxy  of  poetic  spirits  which  adorned  the  centuries 
from  Robert  II.  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.*  On  Flodden 
Field,  in  fight  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.,  and  as 
a  conse([uence  of  the  ancient  Scottish  league  with  France, 
James  IV.  with  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  perished,  and 
Scotland  received  a  sta{j;rerin<r  blow  lonji  remendjered  with 
grief  and  anger  by  the  unhappy  people.  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  from  the  fatal  disaster  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cheviots,  Jean  Elliott  wrote  her  jilaintive  version  of  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,  in  memory  of  it.  These  are  the  con- 
cluding stanzas : — 

"  Dull  and  wae  for  the  cviler  «ent  our  lails  to  the  Border, 
The  Kiiglish  for  aiice,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  .lyetlie  foreincmt, 
The  prime  o'  our  land  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

"  We'll  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  yowe-niilking, 
Women  And  bairuH  are  heartless  and  wae, 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning  - 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away." 

The  fight  with  Surrey  at  Flodden  in  151.'}  was  in  every 
way  disastrous  to  Scotland.  Her  king  was  slain  Avith  the 
liravest  of  his  nobility  ;  those  most  attached  to  the  Crown, 
and  earnest  in  patriotic  aspiration  had  fallen  with  him.  Again 
tliere  was  a  ro^'al  minority,  with  a  feeble  ruler  in  the  Regent 


*  Mr.  T.  AmoUl,  in  ilisi-imsiiiy  the  authorship  of  the  Court  of  Lore  in  thi'  Acadfiiiii, 
(June  1st,  1878),  sujs  that  whoever  may  havo  written  it,  "\\u  seems  to  me  to  liave  lietii  :i 
man  of  jioctical  power,  far  superior  to  Lydgatc,  Oowcr,  Oeeleve,  Harris,  or  any  known  Kiiif- 
lisli writer  between  tlie  time  of  Chaucer  nnd  tlie  reiyn  of  Henry  VIII.  Seotland  iirmluced 
nitlnnlliat  period  nun  capable  of  writing  it,  liut  tliere  !•<  not  a  jmrticle  of  evidi  luu  to 
connect  it  with  Scotland.'' 

tSce  27ic  Sunijutren    t  of  Sc.ulland,  by  Sarah  Tjtler  and  J.  I..  Watson      Vol.  I,  p  'JO-l,  4o. 
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Albany.  Tlic  lords  raised  theirheadis'once  more  to  hamper  tlie 
Crown ;  and  when  the  king  became  a  power  \u  the  State, 
his  hopes  were  fixed  upon  the  clergy,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  Church  and  Monarchy  were  involved  in  common 
ruin.  James  V.  was  not  a  model  as  a  man ;  rude  though 
chivalrous  like  the  rest  of  his  house  before  and  after,  his 
wayward  nature  was  always  going  astiay.  Since  Flodden 
everything  had  been  tending  to  the  bad.  The  peace  Albany 
had  nesrotiatcd  with  Lord  Dacre  was  dis^-raceful  and  hn- 
miliating;  Surrey  had  advanced  over  the  border  in  loi'.'i 
and  taken  Jedburgh  almost  without  resistance ;  and  at 
last  the  Scot  nobles,  in  order  to  humble  their  king,  had  re- 
fused to  do  their  duty.  In  1542,  the  Scots  were  defeated  at 
Halidon  Hill,  and  three  months  after  at  Solway  Moss,  in 
Cumberland  (December  14th,  1542) — that  last  giief  which 
broke  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  king.  When  informed  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  as  he  lay  dying,  looking  back  upon 
the  Maid  of  Norway,  and  forward  blindly  to  the  fate  of  his 
infant,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he  seems  partly  to  have 
foreseen,  the  dispairing  exclamation  escaped  h  s  lips,  "  It 
came  with  a  lass,  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  and  then  he  turned 
over  upon  his  broken  heart  and  sank  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RELICnoX   IN   SCOTLAND — THK   REFORMATION   AND  THE 

COVENANT. 

Had  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side, 

May  Israel  now  say ; 
Hud  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side, 

Wlien  men  rose  us  to  slay  ; 
They  had  us  swallowed  i|uick,  when  an 

'J'heir  wrath  did  'gainst  us  Hanic  ; 
Waters  had  covered  us,  our  8oul 

HiuUunk  beneath  the  stream. 

-  I'sAl.M  cxxiv.  (Sri)ltigli  vevsiiiii). 

The  Martyrs'  Hills  forsaken-- 
The  simmer's  dusk  sae  ealin. 
There's  nae  gathering  now,  lassie. 

To  sing  the  evening  psalm  ! 
Biit  the  martyrs'  grave  will  rise,  lassie, 

Aboon  the  warrior's  cairn  ; 
And  the  martyrs  soun'  will  sleep,  lassie, 
Aneath  the  waving  fern. 

—  RonKHT  At.i.AN  :  The  ('oiru'iiiter'a LamenL 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and  tliose 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  ln'id 
The  strong  hajid  of  her  purity;  an<l  still 
H.id  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
'i'his  he  reTnenibereil  in  his  riper  age, 
With  gratitui'.e,  and  reverential  thoughts. 

— WoUDSWoltTil  :  Tin:  E.'-rnr.iiou. 

The  eheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
I  '1  hey  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  half ets  wearing  thin  an'  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  , 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says,  wiilj  solemn  air. 

******  if- 

From  scenes  like  these  auld  Scotia'.t  grandeur  springs 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abruail ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

--Burns;  The  Cothr'a  Saturday  Niijht. 
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j)"TlT  is  a  delicate  task  to  attempt  any  exposition  of  Scot- 
ch land  on  its  religious  side  ;  still  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  form  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  the  Scot- 
tish character,  as  it  has  been  developed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  without  taking  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  reck- 
oning into  account.  Religion,  chiefly  in  the  Presbyterian 
form,  plays  too  important  a  part  in  Scottish  history,  and  in 
the  moulding  of  national  characteristics,  to  be  slighted  or 
ignored.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  plunge  through  the  white  coating  of  tho.se  red 
ashes,  which  still  glow  through  the  surface,  or  to  burn  one's 
fingers  with  questions  of  dogma  and  Church  government. 
Taking  for  granted  the  essential  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  the  disputants,  whether  oppressors  or  victims,  victo- 
rious or  vanquished,  it  seems  possible  to  scan,  with  a  vision, 
more  or  less  sympathetic,  the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  ami 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  they  radically  and  definitively 
affected  Scottish  charactei*.  Jn  order  to  take  a  dispassionate 
view  of  these  ecclesiastical  troubles,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  three  religious  communions  to  be 
taken  into  account — the  ancient  or  Roman  Cathol'c  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  or  National  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Avith  its  numerous  oflshoots,  and  the  E]piscopal  Church — the 
representative  in  Scotland  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  The  last  may  be  referred  to  hereafter ;  meanwhile 
lot  us  glance  briotly  at  the  old  creed,  and  the  process  by 
which  the  faith  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Scotsmen 
was  evolved,  or  rather  fought  its  way  out  from  it. 
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It  is  extremely  natural  that  the  Presbyterian  Scotsman, 
oven  though  he  be  an  historian,  should  dcprceiute  the  real 
service  performed  in  medisevnl  times  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Scotland.  Even  now,  centuries  after  the  Hery  struggle  has 
.spent  its  strength,  and  the  persecuted  believei-s  became  con- 
<lueroi-s,the  fire  of  the  furnace  still  smoulders,and  the  attempt 
to  be  impartial  seems  to  the  ardent  religious  patriot  a  sin 
scarcely  less  heinous  than  overt  apostasy.  Still,  it  is  well 
to  be  reminded  that  if  the  ancient  Church  had  finished  its 
work  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  it  had  a  work 
to  do  which  was  accomplished  with  ardour  and  sincerity. 
As  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  "  the  traditions  of  the  struggle  sur- 
vive in  strong  opinions  and  sentiments,  which  it  is  easy  to 
wound  without  intending  it ; "  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  gauge  fairly  the  good  wrought  by  a  system,  even 
although  it  may  have  survived  its  ufsefulness  and  been  per- 
verted to  mischief.*  There  may  be  truth  on  both  sides,  if 
only  the  great  religious  principles  on  which  the  belligerents 
are  agreed ;  and  the  spirit  of  conservatism  in  religion — "  the 
use  and  wont  " — will  often  attach  men  sincerely  not  only  to 
tiie  truth  which  means  vitality,  but  to  the  error  which  cvi- 
<lences  decay.  Not  in  Scotland  alone,  but  all  over  Europe, 
modern  society  owes  more  to  *he  mediiiival  Church  than  it 
has  been  willing  to  acknowledge    since  the  Reformation. 


•"My  own  conviction,  witli  respect  to  all  ^rcat  social  iiiul  reli)?ioii8  convulsions  Is  tliL 
extremely  commonplace  one  that  much  Is  to  he  said  on  both  sides.  I  IkIIcvc  that  nowhere, 
and  at  no  time,  can  any  such  Htrug^'le  take  place  on  a  large  scale,  unless  each  party  Is  con- 
tcndincr  for  something  that  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Where  the  right  is  plain,  honest, 
ulse  and  noble-minded  men  are  all  on  onrside  ;  ai:d  only  rogues  and  fools  are  on  the  other. 
Where  the  wiso  and  good  are  divided,  the  truth  is  gencr.ally  found  to  be  divided  bttwcen 
tliem."  Froude  :  The  InjiiMnce  of  the  Re/nnnatinn  on  Ike  Scnltink  Chaiaclcr—a.  Lecture 
in  "Short  Studien  on  Great  Suhjcctg."    First  series,  Amcr.  Edit.,  p.  103. 
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Tn  the  main  it  was  the  civilizer,  the  instructor  and  the 
peacemaker  in  the  midst  of  ruch.',  sava,i,'e  and  merciless 
nations  of  illiterate  and  uncouth  warriors,  governed  by  har- 
harousand  tyrannical  chiefs  or  kind's.  Between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppress(jd  the  Church  was  the  only  bulwark,  and  it 
stood  firm  and  unshaken  when  the  tide  of  anarcliy  and  vio- 
lence lashed  its  potent  billows  against  that  solid  rampart. 
All  these  things  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  when  the 
fabric  rotted  to  decay,  and  the  bats  and  owls,  and  all  unclean 
things  found  a  refuge  in  its  ruined  cloisters.  In  Entfland, 
such  names  as  those  of  Lanfranc  and  Langt(m,  Archbishops 
i)f  Canterbury,  and  Robert  CJrosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
might  well  rescue  any  Church  from  oblotjuy;  and  in  Scot- 
land the  aid  atlbrdcd  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
(!las<'<)w  to  Wallace  and  Bruce  entitle  them  to  everlasting- 
gratitude. 

That  the  Church  of  St.  Ninian,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mungo  and 
St.  Cuthbert  was  not  hierarchical  or  ultramontane  is  cer- 
tain ;  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  called  episcopal ;  and  the  Cul- 
dees,  whatever  they  were,  had  extremely  loose  ideas  about 
apostolical  succession.  The  Saxon  Church  in  process  of 
time  became  more  closely  united  to  Rome ;  but  neither  at 
firet,  nor  in  the  early  Norman  time,  was  its  submission 
to  the  Holy  See  perfect  or  voluntary.  In  Scotland  the 
bishops  were  almost  invariably  patiiots  and  the  friends  i>f 
e<lucation.  They  first  established  not  only  the  great  seats 
of  learning,  but  tlie  Grammar  Schools.  The  University  of 
St.  Andrews  was  founded  in  1410 ;  that  of  Glasgow,  in  1450  ; 
that  of    Aberdeen,  in  1495;  and  even  the  University  uf 
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Eiiiiburj,'!),  though  nut  formally  establislHMl  till  l.')82,  wns 
cliit'riy  emlowod  hy  a  sum  bt'(|Uoathe(l  many  ycais  hoforc,  liy 
Rt'id,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Orkney.* 

In  14!)r),  the  Scottish  Parliament — in  which  the  cler^^fy 
were  the  leaders,  not  less  on  account  of  th(.'ir  cultured  intel- 
ligence than  their  sacerdotal  claims — enacted  a  law,  cum- 
pelling  all  banms  and  freeholders  to  send  their  eldest  sons 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  un«ler  pain  of  a  heavy  tine.  It  is 
not  an  excess  of  charity  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  bisliops 
saw  in  religious  e«lucation  the  one  great  agent  in  civilizing 
the  untutored  race  around  them,  and  of  reducing  to  sojiu  - 
thing  like  order  the  frightful  chaos  in  which  Scotland  was 
involved. 

The  wealthy  endowments,  no  less  than  the  patronage, 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  kings  from  Malcolm  and 
St.  David  onwards,  no  doubt  caur:ed.  it  to  gravitate  to  the 
side  of  royalty;  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  clergy  were  also  influenced  by  the  patriotic  conviction 
that, in  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  monarch  v, 
lay  the  only  prospect  of  permanent  relief  from  so  wretched  a 
condition  of  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  tile  nobles  saw  with 
dismay  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  nation's  slender  re- 
sources by  religious  foundations,  and  they  knew  well  how 
hopeless  it  was  by  any  ordinary  effort,  to  undinch  the  rigid 
"  dead  hand  "  of  the  Church,  when  it  had  once  closed' upon 


*  Lccky  ;  Eiujlnnd  in  the  tUjhteenlh  Centuni.  Amer.  Ed.  Vol.  M.  y>  47.  It  "  iiiii^t  In- 
Bi.-kiiQ\vled)(cil  that  a  iHrge  part  of  the  credit  of  tlie  tiiovenientin  favour  of  ccliii'atioii  bcloDys 
to  the  Church  which  preceded  the  Reforiiintion  ;  iior  is  uiiy  fact  in  Scotcli  liistory  iii.f 
remarkable  than  the  noble  cnthu&iasm  for  knowledjfc  which  animated  that  Church  drriiir 
the  fifteenth  ce.itury."    Ibid. 
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the  possessions  within  its  reach.  Religion  "  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked  ;"  hecaiiie  of  the  world,  worldly;  filled  with  avarice 
and  carnal  ambitions,  weak  in  faith  and  corrupt  in  morals.* 
To  the  degenerate  hierarchy  had  gone  forth  the  solemn 
warning  lieard  h"  the  Apocalyptic  seer  and  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Sardis, — "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  ha.st  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead."  During  the  minority 
of  James  V.  the  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  CMiurch 
assumed  deunite  shape.  Albany,  the  Regent,  had  retired  in 
disgust,  and  for  a  time  tlie  Douglases  reigned  sui)reme.  They 
had  turned  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  out 
of  the  Chancellorship ;  but  their  triumph  was  short-lived. 
In  l.')28,  the  clergy  had  again  as.serted  theii-  su])remac'y  and 
maintained  it  for  the  next  thirty-two  years,  until  the  first 
General  Assembly  met  to  garner  in  the  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
testant victory.  Meanwhile,  the  ecclesiastical  influence  was 
ailvaneing,  by  sure  but  rajtid  strides,  to  the  supremacy.  The 
clergy  gradually  got  possession  of  all  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument ;  the  chiefs  of  the  nobles  were  exiled  or  imi)ri- 
.soned ;  the  burning  of  heretics  became  a  sacerdotal  business 
and  a  royal  pastime.  To  make  bad  worse,  James  took  as 
his  second  wife — Mary,  a  daughter  of  the  bigoted  and  ruth- 
less family  of  Guise,  or  as  Kirkton  terms  her,  "  ane  egge  of 
the  bloody  nest  of  Guise."  In  1539,  David  Beaton,  who  had 
b<>en  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  from  that  time  till  his  assassina- 


'  "  From  the  see  of  St.  I'ctcr  to  the  far  inonaiiteriea  in  the  Hchrides  or  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
the  laity  were  shoclved  and  Hcaiuialized  at  the  outrai,reuus  doiiij;!*  of  hijfh  cardinal!*,  prclutcf, 
|iricNt8  and  monks.  It  was  cltar  enoujfh  tliat  these  great  prrsunagus  themselves  did  not 
bclievc.wliat  they  taut;)it ;  so  why  should  the  people  believe  it  1 "  Froude  (as  above),  p.  106, 
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tion  was  the  king's  sole  aclvisi-r.  James  had  received  from 
(he  Pope  the  title  Henry  VIII.  had  forfeited,  of  "  Defender 
"f  the  Faith,"  and  the  outlook  for  Scotland  became  alto- 
jfother  dark,  lowering  and  hopeless.  But  the  d<)(»m  of  the 
ancient  Church  wa.s  pronounced  at  the  very  moment,  when 
(hished  with  their  triumph,  the  clergy  were  enacting  new 
and  more  .sanguinary  penal  laws  again.st  lieresy.  They 
had  even  registered  for  death  no  less  than  six  hundred 
of  the  aristocracy  in  what  Watson  has  called  "  the  bluidy 
scroll." 

Step  by  stej),  as  the  l)reach  widened  between  the  clergy 
an<l  the  nobles,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  dif- 
f\ised  all  over  the  East  and  the  Lowlands.  Brutal  mea- 
sures of  repression  only  cxa.sperated   the  aristocracy  and 

* 

ere  long  the  entire  people.  Violence  begets  violence ; 
and,  although  there  had  been  a  time  when  conciliation 
might  have  appeased  the  lords  and  delayed  the  imi)ending 
tliange  in  religion,  that  time  was  now  past.  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  his  fellow  clerics  had  made  the  struggle  one  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  defiant  challenge  they  had  hurled  at 
tiieir  foes  was  taken  up  eagerly  and  savagely.  The  first 
consequence  was  a  temporary  eclipse  of  the  monarchy. 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  recalcitrant 
Scot  Lords,  and  James  V.  called  upon  them  to  assist  him 
in  an  invasion  of  England.  They  refused,  and  the  result 
was  the  .shameful  defeat  at  Solway  Moss,  in  L542.  The  chi- 
valrous monarch,  in  the  utter  despair  of  shattered  pride  and 
wjunded  honour,  would  hear  no  words  of  comfort  but 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died,  leaving  as  his  successor 
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tlio  ncw-l>orn  l)iil»o,  wliieh  had  better  have  yiehled  up  its 
little  life  mid  been  laid  beside  its  father  in  the  <jrave. 

Now  bej^aii  a  terrible  period  of  confusion  and  distress. 
Cardinal  Beaton  had  been  appointed,  by  the  late  killer,  ,1,'uar- 
dian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  CJovernor  of  the  realm  ; 
and  he  inniiediately  set  to  work  with  uinelenting  severity 
to  extirpate  heresy  and  to  crush  insubordination  in  Church 
and  State.  He  was  utterly  without  principle,  reli<,d(His 
only  in  name  ;  his  master  passion  was  lovo  of  power,  and, 
in  its  pursuit,  he  knew  no  scruples  of  ccmscience,  no  touch 
of  pity,  no  restraint  from  honour  or  remorse.  For  a  time 
dissensions  among  the  nobles  worked  to  his  advantngo.  But 
Angus  and  Douglas  had  returned  from  exile;  Beaton  was 
imprisoned  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  affec- 
ted to  be  a  Protestant  when  it  suited  his  puipose,  became 
Regent.  The  struggle,  so  far  as  the  nobles  were  concerned, 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  religious  one ;  they  had  a  deadly 
reckoning  of  revenge  to  make  with  Beaton  and  the  Church  ; 
looked  with  greedy  eyes  upon  ecclesiastical  wealth,  and 
longed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  it.  But  they  .soon  fell  out 
as  such  men  will  do,  over  a  division  of  the  spoils ;  the  clergy 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  the  Cardinal  was  again  master 
of  the  situation.  But  if  the  lords  were  not  in  earnest,  the 
people  now  rising  into  prominence  soon  proved  that  they 
were.  In  England,  there  was  a  popular  power  of  opinion 
and  action ;  in  Scotland  it  was  called  into  being  by  the 
religious  contests  of  this  age.*     This  was  the  first  great 

*  "  In  thiH  it  was  that  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  differed  from  the  Reformation  in  any 
other  part  of  Euro}  e.  Elsewliere  it  fnuiid  a  middle  class  exibtiii);— created  already  by  trade 
or  by  other  causes.     It  raised  and  elevated  them,  but  it  did  nut  materially  alfcct  their 
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Itoon  conferrol  on  Scotland  liy  tlir  Ht'fonimtion,  and  it  hna 
left  indt'liMo  traces  upon  tlic  Scottish  clmractcr  in  all 
lands,  and  throiigh  cvorv  succeeding;  »igo.  The  common 
people,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Chiistianity,  heard  gladly 
the  preacljers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  their  horror  at  the 
hrutalities  of  the  hierarchy  which  scaletl  the  fate  of  the 
ancient  Church.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  two 
"  heretics  "  had  hoeii  hurned  to  death  un<ler  Henry  Ward- 
law,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  foumUMl  tliat  Tniversity, 
in  1412;  "  which  might  have  clone  him  honour,  had  lie  not 
imbrued  his  hands  in  innocent  blood."*  But  the  first  names 
enrolled  in  the  new  book  opened  by  the  Beatons  in  the 
Scottish  niiirtyntlogy  are  tliose  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  l)urned 
in  1527,  and  George  Wishart  in  l')4(). 

Whetlier  (^irdinal  Beaton  would  liave  been  suflered  to 
■continue  his  sanguinary  course,  in  atiy  case,  may  be  doubted; 
yet  the  popular  indignation  at  Wishart's  death  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  assassination.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
154G,  Avithin  three  months  after  the  martyr's  execution  at 
the  stake,  Norman  and  John  Leslie,  William  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  James  Melville,  and  others,  gained  access  to  the 
castle  and  "stabbed  him  twice  or  thrice,"  ending  his  cruel 
and  arbitrary  career  up;)n  the  spot.*!*    The  restrained  energy 


]i»liticil  condition.  In  Scntlanil,  the  cnnunnns,  as  an  organized  bwiy,  were  simply  created 
tiv  religion.  Hef'irc  the  Hufurniation  tliey  liad  no  politifal  existence  ;  and  therefore  it  has 
heen  that  the  fruit  of  their  origin  has  gone  so  deeply  into  their  social  con.stitution.  On 
them,  and  them  only,  the  burden  of  the  work  of  lleforniation  was  eventually  thrown  ;  and 
when  they  triumphed  at  last,  it  was  inevitable  that  both  they  and  it  should  react  one  ujwn 
the  other."  Kroude  (as  before),  p.  lOS.  To  this  jieeuliur  feature  in  tlie  Scottish  licforma- 
tion,  may  no  doubt  be  traced  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

*  The  Scots  H'orthie^  .  By  John  Howie.     Kdinburgh,  1870,  p.  ». 

t  According  to  Howie,  Wishart  is  reported  to  hive  said,  just  before  his  death:  "Thi» 
flame  hath  scorched  my  bcnly,  yet  it  hath  not  daunted  my  spirit ;  but  he  who,  from  yonder 
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und  cntlmsiasin  of  tin;  people  nt  once  liui*st  forth.  John 
Knox,  although  not  privy  to  tlio  niunler,  shut  himself  up 
Avith  the  chief  actorst  in  the  castle  of  St.  Antlrew's,  anii 
made  connnon  cause  with  the  Leslies  and  their  ussoeiates. 
(y'alderwood  and  other  Church  historians  characterize  the 
n;urder  as  "a  providetitial  and  stupendous  act  of  Divine 
judLjnient,"  and  it  has  seldom  been  spoken  of  as  a  deed 
re(juirin<^'  eitln!i'  defenee  or  even  extenuation. 

The  sul)se<[uent  events  of  the  history  an?  too  ;i^enerally 
known  to  re([uire  recapitulation  in  detail.  In  ir).')4,  Mary 
of  Guise  l>ecam(!  re^'cnt  in  Arran's  place — a  step  thus  com- 
mented upon  I»y  Knox  in  a  characteristic  sentence— '•  ti. 
croune  was  patt  upone  hir  head,  als  seimlye  a  sight  (y  tf  men 
had  eis)  as  to  putt  a  sadill  upone  the  hack  of  ane  unrewly 
kow."  Mr.  Buckle  suggests  that  Mary  wouUl  not  have 
ruled  badly  if  her  bigoted  and  ambitious  relations,  the  Duke 
of  Gui.se  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  ha<l  left  her  alone 
He  quotes  George  Buchanan  as  saying  that  although  she 
had  been  called  ambitious  and  intriguing,  .she  was  re<;rettei.l 
even  by  her  opponents  ;  that  she  j)o.ssesscd  a  distinguishe<l 
mind  and  a  disposition  inclined  to  e(iuity.  But  the  master- 
spirit of  the  time  was  about  to  return,  after  a  long  absence 
to  his  native  land.  The  character  of  John  Knox  has  been 
drawn  hy  many  hands.  To  some  he  is  the  incarnation  of 
stem  probity,  holy  zeal  and  devout  piet}-;  to  others  a  harsh, 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  zealot,  fond  of   power  and  quite 


place,  Ijcholdeth  ub  with  suvli  pride,  shall,  within  a  few  dnya,  lie  in  the  same  as  ii^iiomiiii- 
Duolj  us  he  is  now  seen  proudly  to  rest  himself."  (p.  30.)  The  fact  of  this  reported  sajing 
has  been  seriously  quistidiud  ;  it  has  hcen  rt'prc^tntcd  a.<i  a  pro]ihe('y,  but  it  is  certaiti  tl:at 
the  plot  tu  take  off  the  Cardinal  was  entered  into  a  year  before  Wishart's  death. 
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willinff  to  abuse  it  wlien  in  liis  linmls.  Tt  is  proltaMf  that 
he  was  brusijut!  and  nneonipronii.sinj.^ ;  yt't  the  time  neodeil 
the  mailed  iiand  stretched  foith  hy  a  (hiunth'ss  sotil.  Philip 
Melancthon  in  Scothind  wouM  never  ha\e  perfected  the 
work  given  to  the  Scottish  Keformer  to  dt).  When  a  mi;,'htv 
upheaval  like  the  Krformation  is  in  pro;jres.s,  there  is  l»iit  nne 
spirit  fitted  to  C()i)o  with  it,  ami  direct  its  unruly  ener«,'y-- 
the  spirit  of  a  Lather  ur  a  Knox.  It  is  tlnj  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  look  askance  j»t  the  rujfi,'eil  heroes  of  the  past,  and 
to  forLjt't  the  vast  deht  of  j,'ratitude  due  them  from  posterity. 
Of  all  the  Scottish  heroes  John  Knox  is  tlu;  one  who  can 
best  bear  inspection.  His  character  may  appear  to  bo  angu- 
lar, ami  sharply  cut  at  tluit,  but  the  angularities  are  ti.  jse  of 
the  diamond,  and,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  value,  they 
serve  to  dis|)lii  >  more  clearly  its  purity  and  worth.  During 
the  five  years  of  struggle  yet  remaining  his  was  the  tiory 
and  indomitable  spirit  which  coiwiuered  all  opposition,  re- 
newed the  youth  of  Scotland,  and  placed  her  at  once  and 
forever  on  that  higher  plane  up  to  which  she  was  toiling  at 
Stirling  and  Ijannockburn.*  Even  the  brief  pericjd  referred 
to  was  broken  by  another  visit  to  the  Continent ;  but  aftei" 
1559,  Knox  put  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  comi)leting 
the  work  of  Reformation.  In  15')(S,  Mary  of  Guise  married 
her  daughter  to  Francis  the  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Henry  11. 
of  France,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  whoso  name  has  come 


*  "This  indepenilenco  <i(  tlie  SuottiHli  Church  helnnif)  in  fact  to  the  niile|iciiik'iici-  r.f  the 
Scuttixli  race.  It  was  nurtured,  if  not  |iroduoi'l,  ly  tliu  ion;;  struifxle  tlrsl  of  Wullat'c, 
then  of  Bruce,  wliicli  ifave  to  tiio  whole  charuct'ii'  »  uic  people  a  defiant  self-reliance,  such 
08,  perhaps,  is  ('<|ually  impressed  on  no  other  It  i^duin  in  Kurope."  Dean  Stiiiiley  ; 
Ltcturet  on  the  llhtonj  of  the  Church  of  Scot' am'     (Am.  Kd.)  p.  70. 
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down  to  us  coupled  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Daring  that  year  Mary  Tudor  of  P^ngland  died,  Elizaheth 
mounted  the  Throne,  and  the  nobles  made  an  oflfensive  an<i 
defensive  alliance  under  the  name  of  "The  Lords  of  the 
(Congregation."  In  May,  lo59,  John  Knox  arrived  once 
more.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  work  might 
])0ssib]y  have  been  completed  without  him;  but  his  presence 
seemed  to  send  a  sudden  sj)asm  of  energy  through  the 
nation.  Like  his  master,  Wishart.  he  had  appealed  to  the 
commonalty  frcm  the  first;  and,  after  his  sunnnons  at 
Dundee,  and  especially  at  Perth,  they  rose,  plundered  the 
churches,  destroyed  the  monasteries,  and  ovei'threw  in  a 
)n()tnent  the  oM  hierarchy.  Mary,  the  Regent,  moved 
troops  ;  l»ut  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  on  the 
alert.  (Jlencairn,  Argyle  and  JMurray  came  to  their  aid  ; 
Perth,  Stirling  and  Lirdithgow  were  seized  ;  P^lizabeth's 
contingent  drove  the  French  force  out  of  Leith  ;  Edinburgh 
was  evacuated,  and  the  Lords  and  their  army  entered  the 
capital  in  triumph.  The  Queen  Regent  was  suspended, 
because  she  opposed  "  the  glory  of  God,  the  liberty  of  the 
realm,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nobles."  In  loGO,  the  entire 
face  of  Scottish  affairs  was  changed.  The  English  fleet  was 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  Norfolk  was  ready  with  an  English 
army  at  Berwick,  and  so  the  Reformation  definitively 
triumphed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  much  for  Elizabeth's 
part  in  the  issue.  She  had,  as  usual,  played  with  matri- 
monial schemes  for  the  union  of  the  realms ;  Protestantism, 
especially  of  the  Scottish  type,  was  not  at  all  to  her  mind, 
lier  aim  being  simply  to  crush  the  cause  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
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Scots,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Englisli  throne.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, in  a  feeble  way,  she  had  assisted  the  Lords  in  driving 
out  the  French  and  the  Regent ;  but  she  had  no  lieart  in 
the  cause,  and  Knox  she  detested,  as  was  natural,  because 
of  his  ungallant  treatise  on  "The  Monstrous  Regiment  (rule) 
of  Women." 

Tn  addition  to  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation,  the  j-ear 
l.')GO  was  remarkable  for  three  notj'.ble  incidents,  inieon- 
nected  apparently,  yet  extending  nevt'rtheless  to  a  common 
issue,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned.  Francis  II.,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Fran:e  in  tlie  spring  of  15 J9 — a  weakly  youth  of  six- 
teen; he  wore  the  crown  during  the  shortest  reign  in  French 
liistory — about  eighteen  months — dying  in  December,  150O. 
Within  that  brief  period,  the  Gui-ses  and  their  enemies  liad 
been  busy.  There  were  plots  and  counter-plots,  whilst  poor 
Mary  finished  her  education,  with  a  Guise  for  mothei-,  and 
Catherine  de  Medici  for  a  mother-in-law.  As  for  France,  it 
knew  no  health  or  vigour  through  the  reigns  of  tho.se  three 
wretched  brothers,  Francis,  Diaries  and  Henrv, until  Henrv 
<.tf  Navarre  a.scended  the  throne,  a  Bourbon  when  that  house 
could  boast  of  nascent  energy.  InScotland,the  widowedQueen 
of  France  and  of  Scots,  became  the  focus  of  converninij'  lines 
traced  by  fate — tl^e  cause  of  woe,  and  yet  herself  the  saddest 
and  most  pitiable  figure  in  that  long  drawn  tragedy.  On  the 
lOth  of  August,  l.')01,  she  landed  at  L-ith  as  the  historian 
pathetically  phrases  it,  "a  stranger  to  her  sulijects,  without 
experience,  Avithout  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend." 
During  the  same  year  the  tirst   General  A.ssembly  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  was  heM,  and  there  Knox  made  an 
open  breacli  with  the  nobles  who  had  espoused  the  Refoi- 
niation  solely  to  plunder  and  sequestrate  the  property  of  the 
Church.  He  boldly  demanded  that  what  had  ever  been 
dedicated  to  sacred  uses  should  be  restored  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  nobles  havini^  obtained  the 
plunder — refused  to  surrender  it,  and  thus  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  under  Knox  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  tli(^ 
people.  The  pulpit  rang  with  vehement  declamation  against 
the  spoliation  which  had  been  committed.  The  money  had 
been  squandered  upon  the  unprincipled  nobility, — "  Satan 
had  prevailed,  and  the  property  had  been  given  to  profane 
men,  court  Hatterers,  ruffians  and  hirelings."  Knox  declared 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Church  endowments  "  had  been  given 
to  the  devil,  and  the  remaining  third  divided  betweon  God 
and  the  devil,"  alluding  to  the  arrangements  propose!  by 
the  nobles.  When  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline  "  was  pn,- 
sented  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  nobles  refused  their  concur- 
rence, not  because  they  objected  to  its  views  on  Church 
government,  but  because  it  provided  that  "  the  haill  rentis 
of  the  Kirk,  abusit  in  Papistrie  sail  be  referrit  again  to  the 
Kirk."  Thus  then  the  people  under  Knox  were  arrayed 
agpinst  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  whilst  these  were  at 
variance,  the  one  with  the  other.*     In  the  same  year,  Knox 


*  "  I  know  of  iiolhiiiK  finer  in  Scottish  liistory  than  the  way  in  which  tlie  commons  of  the 
Lowlaiulsi  toolt  thuir  places  by  the  siJe  of  Knox  in  tlie  (freat  convulsions  wliich  followeil.  If 
all  others  forsdoli  him,  Ihey  at  Iciist  would  never  fcirsalvu  him  wliile  tongue  remained  to 
«l)eal<  and  hand  reniainud  to  strike.  Urolien  they  might  have  l)ccn,  trampled  out,  as  tlie 
H"  onots  at  la'.t  were  trampled  out  in  France,  had  Mary  been  less  than  the  most  inipru- 
vident  or  the  most  unlucky  of  sovereigns.  But  Providence,  or  those  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  fought  for  them."  I'roude,  j).  112.  Kvcu  Mr.  iluckle,  no  friend  to  the  Scottish 
Church,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  this  tur.i  in  utfuirs,  because  it  "  eventually  produced 
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who  had  aroused  the  commonalty  or  rather  called  them  into 
active  life,  proposed  the  system  of  popular  education  which 
afterwards  made  the  Scottish  people  at  large  what  they 
have  been  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  field,  the  shop,  the 
counting-house,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate — a  fairly  cul- 
tured and  eminently  intelligent  people.  The  scheme  of 
Knox  was  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety  until  1G4-0  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made,  to  be  fully  executed,  "  finally  and 
permanently  established  "  in  109(3.*  Thus  Scotland  owes 
the  initiation  of  its  parochial  system  of  education — the 
fii'st  honest  effort  to  raise  the  people  by  general  educatioa 
made  in  Europe — and  all  the  beneficent  results  which 
have  fiowed  from  it  to  the  same  bold  hand  which  rent 
asunder  the  ecclesiastical  bonds  enthralling  the  people, 
taught  them  to  be  independent  and  free,  .and  pointed  out  lo 
the  humblest  the  ])ath  of  knowledge  and  success.  John 
Knox  accomplished  a  glorious  work,  not  merely  for  Scotland 
but  for  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  the  world,  when  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  Crown,  and  a  time-serving  aristo- 
cracy and  defied  them  all  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the 
cause  of  the  people. 

In  15G5,  Mary  married  her  cousin  Henry  Darnley,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  then  followed  the  Rizzio  episode.  The 
birth  of  James,  the  miserable  tiagedy  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  the 
marriage  with  James  Hepbu'ii,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  battle 
at  Carberry  Hill,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  at  Loch- 
levin.     Munay  was  made  Regent,  and  then  came   in  fated 

the  happicNt  results,  by  keepiii)^  alive,  at  a  critical  monioTit,  the  Bpirit  of  hberty."   HUtunj 
ofCiviluation,  \i>\.  lU.  (Wl. 
'Lecky:  Uintori/  of  Knglaml,  &c..  Vol,  H,  p.  48. 
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order  the  escape  from  her  island  prison,  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side  (15G8),  the  flight  over  Solway  Firth,  imprisonment  and 
idtiinately  death  by  the  lieadsman  at  Fotheringay.  Mean- 
while all  was  danger  and  apprehension.  The  Queen  had 
'.ibdica  '.ed  and  fled  to  England  ;  her  friends  were  in  arms, 
and  the  Spaniards  under  Alva  threatened  to  land  in  Eng- 
land. In  1570,  Murray,  the  only  honest  man  amongst  the 
lay  leaciers — "  the  one  supremely  noble  man,"  was  re- 
moved by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  no  trustworthy 
ineiiiber  of  the  nobilit}'  was  left.*  Knox  alone,  v/eak, 
broken  in  Vjody  and  scarcely  able  to  stagger  up  the 
pulpit  stairs,  still  thundered  in  the  parish  church  ;  and 
his  voice,  it  was  said,  was  like  ten  thousand  trumpets,  peal- 
ing in  the  ear  of  Scottish  Protestantism  During  three 
ycai's  of  civil  war,  it  was  the  genius  of  Knox,  unaided  by 
the  vacillating  and  parsimonious  Elizabeth,  or  by  the  nobles, 
split  up  as  they  were  into  factions,  which  saved  Scotland. 
At  last  all  was  over,  and  the  knell  of  Mary's  cause  sounded 
in  the  tocsin,  which  awakened  the  perpetrators  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's massacre.  In  the  same  year,  John  Knox  died 
quietly  in  his  bed,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  the  bold, 
devout,  stern  old  preacher  of  righteousness,  "  who,  in  his  life, 


•  "The  only  iiowcrful  noblemen  who  remained  im  tlie  Protestant  side  were  Lennox,  Mor- 
ton «nd  Mar.  Lord  Lcnntix  was  n  pocr  creature,  and  was  soon  drspatihcd  ;  Mar  was  old 
i\nd  weak  ;  and  Morton  was  an  unprinciided  f-counilrcl  who  used  the  Hiforniation  only  as  a 
Ktaikin^  horse,  to  win  the  nioils  which  he  had  clutched  in  the  confusion,  and  was  ready 
to  ilesert  th','  cause  at  any  moment,  if  the  1  alanee  of  ndvantaj,'e  shifted.  Even  the  minis- 
ters of  llie  Kirk  were  fooled  and  flattered  over.  Mailland  told  Mary  Stuart,  that  he  had 
fpiiiR-tl  them  ail  except  one.  John  Knox  alone  defied  both  his  threats  aiid  his  persuasions. 
tJood  reason  1ms  Scotland  to  be  proud  of  Knox.  Uc  only,  in  this  wild  crisis,  saved  the 
Kirk  which  he  had  founded,  and  favcd  with  it  Scottish  and  English  frecdoni.  But  for 
Knox  and  what  he  was  still  able  to  do,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army 
would  liavn  landed  on  the  eastern  coast."     Fronde,  p.  lit. 
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never  feared  the  face  of  man,"  as  Morton  said  at  his  grave, 
"  who  hath  been  often  throateniMl  with  (la<jf  and  da'jfiTjoi",  hut 
hath  ended  liis  days  in  peace  and  honour."  He  died  on  the 
21th  of  NovemLer,  1572,  exactly  three  months  after  tljo 
fatal  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew.* 

After    the    battle  of  Langside,   and    lier  retreat    from 
the   field,    Mary  saw   Scotland  no  more.     Without   wait- 
ing to  ascertain  what  reception  she  was  likely  to  receive  in 
England,  "  she  got  into  a  fisher-boat,  and  with  about  twenty 
attendants  (May  IG,  I0G8),  landed  at  Workington  in  Cum- 
berland, and  thence  she  was  conducted  with  many  marks  ()f 
respect  to  Carlisle"  (Robertson;  Histor>j,  B.  V.).     Before  the 
escape  from  Lochloven,  Murray  had  been  ai)pointed  Regent^ 
and  began  the  work  of  evolving  order  from  confusion.  Maiy 
had  resigned  the  Crown  to  her  son ;  but  she  entertained 
hopes  of  aid  from  Elizabeth  as  a  sister-c^ueen,  who  hud  no 
sympathy  with  rebellious  subjects  an^^where,  still  l(;ss  at  her 
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"  Ciirljle,  in  The  Pvrtraitu  of  John  Knox  (p.  180),  speaks  of  the  {jreat  Reformer  a»  one 
who  "kiniileil  all  Scotlaiul  williiii  a  few  years,  almost  witliiii  a  few  mmitlis,  into  |>erlia(iti 
the  noblest  flame  of  sacred  liuman  zeal,  and  brave  determination  to  believe  only  what  it 
fuuiid  completely  believable,  and  to  defy  the  whole  world  and  the  devil  at  its  back,  in  un- 
8ub(iuable  defiance  of  the  saire."  This  is  the  master's  view  of  his  eliariwter ;  "Knox, 
yon  can  well  perceive,  in  all  his  writinifs,,and  in  all  his  ways  of  life,  was  emphatically  of 
Scottish  build  ;  eminently  a  national  specimen;  in  fact  what  we  nnK'ht  denominate  the 
most  Sccttisli  of  Scots,  and  to  this  day  typical  of  all  the  qualities  which  belong  natiui.* 
ally  to  the  very  choicest  Scotsmen  we  have  known,  or  had  clear  record  of— utmost  Kh»r|  - 
ness  of  discernment  and  discrimination,  couraye  enough  and  what  is  still  Ijetter,  no  par- 
ticular consciousness  of  courage,  but  in  all  simpli'ity  to  do  and  dare  whatsoever  is  com- 
manded by  the  inward  voice  of  native  uuinlHu>d  ;  on  the  whole  a  beautiful  and  simple, 
but  complete  incompatibility  with  whatever  is  false  in  word  or  conduct;  inex(»nihlt'  con 
tempt  and  detestation  of  what  in  modern  speech  is  called  htiuihvn.  Nothinj,'  hjpocri- 
tical,  foolish  or  untrue  can  tind  harbour  in  this  man  ;  a  pure,  and  mainly  silent  tciKler- 
iiess  of  affection  is  in  him,  touches  of  ),'cnial  humour  are  not  wantiiii;  under  hi.s  severe 
austerity  ;  an  occasional  growl  of  sarca-itie  indi^'nation  ayainst  malfeasance,  falsity  ami 
Dtupidity  ;  indeed  secretly,  an  extensive  fund  of  that  dispo^it!on,  kept  mainly  silent^ 
though  inwardly  in  daily  exercise  ;  a  most  clear-cut,  hardy,  distinct  and  elTeclive  man  ; 
fearing  Gcd,  and  witliout  any  other  fear."    C'arlyle  ;  I'ortrbit  o/  Knox,  p.  lei. 
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own  doors.  Unhappily  for  Mary,  the  English  Queen  was 
in  one  of  her  ever-recurring  fits  of  perplexity.  She  had  no 
deliberate  intention  to  be  cruel ;  but  her  natuial,  overpower- 
ing desire  was  to  be  safe.  Therefore,  she  simulated  and  dis- 
simulated, both  at  once,  or  each  in  turn,  as  it  suited  her. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  situaticm  was,  doubtless,  trying  ; 
but  the  aflfeetation  of  regard  and  sympathy  for  Maiy,  the 
iinderplotting  by  which  she  kept  the  contending  i)arties  em- 
broiled in  fScotland,  from  CarlLslo  and  Bolton  to  the  last  sick- 
ening scene  at  Fothcringay  in  1587,  all  is  intrigue,  daikness, 
conspiracy,  faithlessness,  and  perfidy.  Murray's  purjiose  as 
Regent  once  more,  honest  as  it  no  doubt  wa.s,  had  hardly  un- 
folded itself,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  tnkcn  at  Langside,  were  six  men,  dis- 
tinguished by  birth  or  position,  who  had  been  condenmed  to 
death,  but  pardoned  by  Muri'ay  at  the  intercession  of  Knox. 
One  of  these,  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  it  was,  who  fired 
at  Murray,  from  a  house  at  Linlithgow, and  caused  his  death 
in  1570.  Henceforward  there  was  a  dreary  time  of  plot, 
counterplot,  dissension  and  civil  war.  Lennox,  tlie  father  of 
the  wretched  Darnley,  fell  in  fighting  the  nsalcontents,  it  is 
believed  by  the  order  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Mar,  who 
succeeded  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nobles,  an  ardent  lover 
of  peace  and  order,  sank  under  the  troubles  of  that  chaotic 
period,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  It  was  during  Mar's 
rule,  in  1570,  that  Morton,  at  heart  a  traitor  and  a  hypocrite, 
throughout,  made  a  simoniacal  compact  with  the  bishops, 
by  which  the  nobles  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  church  tem- 
poralities anii  episcopacy  was  re-established.     Morton  him- 
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self  had  secured  from  the  Crown  the  property  of  the  nrchi- 
(■|ii.sc'opal  see  of  St.  Andrew's.  According  to  Robertfson,  he 
obtained  the  ajinointnient  ol"  Robert  Douglas,  rector  of  the 
University,  as  archbishop,  giving  him  a  small  annuity,  but 
retaining  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  for  liis  own  use.  Other 
nol)les  were  anxious  to  have  a  share  in  the  church  lands, 
and  the  result  was  an  arrangement  in  l.')70,  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  episcopacy,  ten  years  after  the  first  General 
Assembly  by  which  the  Reformation  had  been  accomplished. 
Knox,  upon  whom  the  liand  of  death  was  already  laid,  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  the  compact ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  died  in  1.57-,in  his  sixty-seventli 
year,  the  bold,  courageous  and  vehement  apo.stle  to  the  Re- 
formation he  had  been  from  first  to  last.  The  resolution  refer- 
red to  ran  in  these  terms :  "  That  the  house  and  office  of  tlie 
archbishop  and  bishop  shall  be  continued  during  the  King's 
minority,  and  these  dignities  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
best  qualified  among  the  Protestant  ministers  ;  but  that,  with 
regard  to  their  spiritual  juri-sdictions,  they  .should  be  subject 
to  the  General  Assemltly  of  the  Church." 

At  Mar'.s  death,  Morton  secured  the  prize  of  his  ambition, 
the  Regency,  which  he  retained  for  eleven  troublous  years, 
from  1570  until  he  mounted  the  scaffold  in  1581.  During 
that  period  the  histoiy  of  Scotland  is  a  mass  of  confused 
negotiations  with  England,  intrigues  on  Ijchalf  of  Mar,  and 
struggles  for  supremacy  amongst  the  nobles,  upon  which  we 
need  not  enter.  Morton  was  not  without  administrative 
genius ;  but  such  efforts  as  he  matle  to  settle  public  affairs 
were  marred  by  his  unscrupulous  ambition,  his  lack  of  prin- 
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ciple,  his  avarice  and  extortion.  His  strong-handed  rule 
became  intolerublo,  and  he  gradually  arrayed  against  him  tlio 
nobles  and  the  people  under  Argyle  and  Athole.  James  was 
young, but.during  his  whole  life, he  was  swayed  by  favourites. 
Lennoxseenied,in  l')iS(),the  rising  star:  and, in  orderto  remove 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  Morton  declaimed  against  him  as  a  foe 
to  the  reformed  rehgion.  Therefore,  Lennox,  with  an  accom- 
modating conscience,  not  at  all  singular  amongst  the  nobles  of 
the  time,  listened  to  some  divines  sent  to  him  by  the  Kir>g, 
"  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
ami  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by 
signing  her  Gmfession  of  Faith."  All  was  .soon  over  with 
Morton  ;  the  King  was  restive,  and  Lennox  accused  the  Re- 
gent of  intending  to  seize  the  royal  person  and  fly  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  taken  piisoner,  confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and,  under  the  sinistei-  management  of  Arran,  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  complicity  in  Darnley's  death  at  Kirk  o'  Field, 
fourteen  years  before.  He  v/as  beheaded,  and  his  head  athxed 
to  the  public  jail  at  Edinburgh. 

During  Morton's  Regency,  the  .second  great  name  on  the 
roll  of  the  Scotti.sh  Church  became  prominent.  If  John 
Knox  was  the  father  of  tlie  Reformation  in  that  country,  it 
was  Andrew  Melville  who  stamped  upon  it  its  Presbyterian 
character  with  indelible  distinctness.  Knox  had  no  peculiar 
views  of  his  own  on  Church  government ;  and,  although  he 
declined  the  archbi.shopric  of  St.  Andrews,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  on  any  ground  of  Scripture  or  conscience. 
He  was  anxious  to  draw  as  close  as  might  be  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  almost  his  last  signature,  "with  a  dead 
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liaiitl,  1iut  a  glad  heart,"  was  suUserilied  aftor  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.*  But  wht-i;  Melville  reached 
Scotland  from  CJencva  in  loT^,  he  saw,  with  adinirahK- 
sagncity  and  prescience,  the  drift  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
aflfairs,  and  took  his  measures  with  characteristic  boldness 
.iiid  vigour.  If  Melville  bearded  James  VI.  as  Knox  had 
confronted  Mary,  it  was  because  he  could  detect,  in  the 
Kintr,  that  twin-headed  form  of  absolutism  in  Church  and 
State  which  the  Stuarts  strove  to  impose  upon  both  England 
and  Scotland.  James  preached  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  divine  right  of  bishops,  because  he  saw  in  it  the  main- 
stay of  the  corresponding  dogma,  so  dear  to  his  heart — the 
divine  right  of  kings.  In  1.572  Knox  was  "taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come,"  without,  perhaps,  having  detected  the 
signs  of  the  storm  in  that  heated  atmosphere  and  lowering  sky 
which  were  gathering  their  forces  in  cloud  and  tempest. 
Andrew  Melville  arrived  to  be  his  successor,  an  Elisha  more 
trenchant  and  uncompromising  than  the  Elijah  whose  mantle 
descended  upon  him.  And  it  was  no  common  struggle  which 
ho  undertook.  It  meant  the  battle  of  freedom,  civil  and 
religious,  against  absolutism;  of  moral  and  spiritual  force, 
against  tyrannical  })ower,  which  Melville  and  his  colleagues 
fought  with  desperate  and  stubborn  perseverance.  It  may 
suit  the  canons  of  modern  taste,  philosophical  or  other,  to 
call  that  indomitable  heroism  in  faith  and  fight,  bigoted ; 
but  men  cannot  afford  to  weigh  the  proprieties,  or  be  mealy- 
mouthed  in  defining  their  beliefs  or  in  expressing  them,  when 


*  Dean  Stanley,  Lectures,  p.  49. 
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the  flames  of  cruelty  and  persecution,  having  ahvady  singed 
their  garments,  threaten  to  enwrap  their  bodies  in  a  fiery 
embrace.  There  is  much  in  the  religious  literature  of  those 
days  to  repel,  and  perhaps  oft'end ;  but  it  was  not  intended 
to  tickle  fastidious  palates,  or  to  provoke  digestion  in  jaded 
and  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The  people  of  to-day  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  what  such  men  as  Knox  and  Melville  sowed  for 
them  amitl  storm  antl  mist ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  from 
(|uarrelling  with  the  uncouth  husk,  we  ought  to  be  eternally 
thankful  to  those  who, as  sturdy  husbandmen,  connnitted  the 
seed  to  the  earth,  and  invoked  upon  it  the  blessing  of 
Heaven. 

Mr.  Buckle,  although  he  had  but  little  appreciation  for 
the  honest  and  earnest  eonscicntiousness  of  Melville,  is 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  his  "  gTcat  ability,  boldness  of 
character,  and  fertility  of  resource."  McCrie,in  his  biography, 
pourtrays  the  great  leader  of  the  second  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion in  nobler  and  more  attractive  colours  :  "  Under  (iod, 
save  Knox,"  he  says,  "  1  know  of  no  individual  from  whom 
Scotland  has  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom 
she  continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville."  His  Avork,  which  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  until  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  Lomlon  and 
subsequent  exile  to  Sedan,  must  be  rapidly  surveyed.  In 
1.575  the  question  of  Chui'ch  government  was  raised  by 
John  Dury,  it  is  said  at  Melville's  instance  ;  but,  although 
the  latter  spoke  unfavourably  of  episcopacy,  he  acted  cau- 
tiously  as  one  feeling  his  way.  In  1578,  the  General 
Assembly  resolved  that  no  new  bishop  should  be  made,  and 
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tliat  those  at  present  in  possession  should  he  caUeil  hy  theii 
names  and  not  hy  tlieir  sees.  In  tlie  same  year,  the  secoml 
Book  of  Discipline  marked  the  important  ehan<^e  which  had 
come  over  Scotland  since  loGO  when  the  First  Book  was 
('(mipiled,  under  Knox.  That  these  works  are  essentially 
difi'erent  adndts  of  in»  (piestion  ;  yet,  as  Buckle  urr^es,  tin- 
charges  of  inconsistency  in  the  Presbyterian  leaders  i> 
untenable  and  unjust.  "They  were  perfectly  consistent, 
and  they  merely  chantfed  their  maxims  that  they  might 
preserve  their  principles."  In  truth,  the  positions  of  the 
parties  had  undergone  a  serious  modification.  In  loGO,  the 
nobles,  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Reformation  against  the  Crown  and  clergy  ;  in  157H  their 
intrigues  and  personal  ambitions  had  alienated  the  hearts  of 
theministers  and  of  the  commonalt}' which  preaching,  devout- 
ness,  zeal  and  fervour,  had  summoned  into  existence.  The 
natural  leaders  of  the  people  had,  in  fact,  deserted  them, 
and  were  involved  in  plots  of  infinite  variety — plots  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  for  the  destruction  of  rivals,  for  the 
possession  of  the  royal  ear  or  person,  for  the  restoration  of 
Mary,  and  aid  from  France  or  Spain,  or  for  the  intervention 
of  Elizabeth.  When  Scotland  was  not  embroiled  in  civil 
war,  it  was  a  hot-bed  of  conspiracy.  All  this  time  the  people 
had  been  suffering  from  a  rigorous  opjiression  which  was 
only  too  real,  and  from  fears  which  were  hardly  less  so. 
The  Duke  of  Alva  had  been  perpetrating  his  wholesale 
slaughter  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  157-,  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  sent  a  th)'ill  of  horror  through  Christendom, 
which  aroused  even  the  torpid  heart  of  Elizabeth.  The  Duke 
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of  Alva  was  preparing  for  a  dcscfnt  on  Scotland  ;in<l  tli(» 
French  for  an  expedition  to  Leith  to  seize  the  cajtital.  The 
Commonalty,  whose  hearts  and  consciences  th«  ntiiiistcrs  luul 
•  |uickened  into  a  new  and  vigorous  life,  recognised  in  th»  in 
its  only  leaders  against  the  cruelty  and  oppression  wliich 
l)eset  them.  This  confidence,  as  the  event  proved,  was  fully 
justiticd  by  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  Ahlville  and  his 
colleagues. 

In  1580,  at  the  General  Assemhly,  held  at  Dundee,  with 
Melville  as  Moderator,  the  decisive  blow  was  stiiiek.     The 
office  of  bishoj)  was  unanimously  denounced  as  unlawful, 
unscriptural,  of  human  invention,  and  at  once  to  be  aliolishcd. 
All  those  who  held  sees  were  called  upon  to  resign  them  or 
suffer  excommunication.      The  language  employed  at  Dun- 
dee was  not  finely  phrased.     The  Church  knew  that  it  must 
expect  a  conflict  arul,  as  the  sword  was  to  be  drawn,  the  peo- 
ple boldly  flung  away  the  scabbard.     In  the  following  year, 
so  as  to  test  the  question, the  Crown  nominated  Robert  Mont- 
gomery to  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow.     The  Chapter  re- 
fusing to  elect,  the  Privy  Council  fell  back  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  the  General  Assembly  forbade  the  Archbishop  to 
enter  Glasgow,  and  he  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Duke  of  Len- 
nox, bribing  him  with  the  bulk  of  iho  .aicliiepiscopal  reven- 
ues.    The  year   1582  was  a  very  notal  lo  one   in  Scotland. 
The    King  ordered  the   General   Assembly   not    to  discuss 
the  Ai'chbishopric  ;  but  its  members  weie  men  who  knew 
not  how  to  flinch,  still  less  how  to  yield.     They  summoned 
Montgomery,  deposed  him  from  the  ministr}'^,  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  excommunication.      Fearing  for  his  life, 
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tho  Archbisho|)  tieinliled  and  yioldi'il,  pri)iiHslii<;n()t  to  make 
any  attt'iiipt  to  take  possession  of  the  sec.     The  Kin^  and 
Arran  were  enrai-fd  ;  and,  when  some  rosohitions  were  pre- 
sented by  Melville  and  tlie  other  comniissioners,  denouncinjr 
these  encroachments  of  the  Stati'  upon  the  Churclj  and  seek- 
ing redress,  "  the  Earl  of  Arran,"  says  Howie,  "cried  out,  '  Is 
there  any  hci-i'  that  dai'C  snhstrrilie  these  articles  '.  '   Melville 
steppi'd  forward  and  said,  '  we  dare,  and   will    render  our 
lives  in  the  cause,'  and  then  took  u\)  the  pen  and  suhscrih- 
ed."  IJiit  tlu!  Privy  Council  had  material  force  on  their  side, 
and  at  onee  prepared  to  use  it.     J)urv  was  banished  ;  some 
of  the   othin'  mend)ers  ",  ■;re  called  to  acccjunt ;  and  more 
violent  measures  were  preparing  "when,"  says  Buckle,  "  they 
were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  singular  events,  which  not 
unfrequently  occurred  in  Scotland, and  whicli  strikingly  evince 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the 
inordinate  pretensions  it  commonly  assume(l."     Tins  event 
wan  known  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.     According  to  the 
historians,  James  Avas  returning  towards  Edinburgh,  after 
hunting,  when  lie  was  invited  to  Ruthven  Castle.     Think- 
ing probably  that  some  further  diversion  miglit  be  on  foot,  he 
went  thither  ;  lait  he  liad  some  great  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, as  tlie  castle  was  crowded  with  strangers  and  fresh 
groups  were  constantly  arriving.     The  secret  was  .soon  dis- 
closed; James  was  a  prisoner,  and  remained  in  durance  at 
Stirling  or  Ilolyrood  for  ten  months.     During  this  period 
the  popular  party  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  Lennox  pnd 
Arran  were  astounded,  and,  for  the  time,  paralysed.     When 
James  recovered  his  liberty  in  l-^SH,  he  found  himself  con- 
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fronted,  not  niorely  by  tlic  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  by  a 
new  power,  of  which  he  had  liitherto  formed  but  a  hazy  con- 
ception— the  sturdy  adolescence  of  the  Scottish  Commons. 
The  King's  reh^ase  was  the  signal  for  a  fiercer  struggle 
which  need  not  be  followed  in  detail.      It  seems  suHieient 
to  note  the  altered  tone  of  the  popular  leadei"s  now  that  they 
hud  aroused  their  hearers  by  many  a  stirring  and  often  vio- 
lent appeal  from  the  pulpit.     They  openly  defied  the  King. 
By  one  he  was  likened  to  Cain ;  another  denounced  upon 
him  the  curse  of  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die  childless  and 
that  his  race  should  peri.sh  with  him — a   prophetic  denunci- 
ation   iinhappily    falsified   by  the   event.     Simpson,  Dury, 
Gibson,  Black,  Welch  (Knox's  son-in-law)  and  others  were 
furious  in  their  declarations,  and  Melville  did  not  hesitate  to 
upbiaid  James  to  his  face  of  liaving  jierverted  the  laws  of 
(lod  f.nd  man,     Jle  even,  according  to  the  story  "  plucked 
him,   as  God's  silly  vassal,  by  the  sleeve."     In  loDii  James, 
finding  himself  powerless  to  resist,  re  established  Presbytery 
in  its  complete  f'oi'ui,  and  promised  to  maintain  it,  with  the 
mental  reservation,  which  gives  its  peculiar  bias  to  Stuait 
perfidy,  that  he  would  break  his  promise  at  tlu'  earliest  op- 
portunity.     ^Melville's  struggles  with   the   King  extended 
over  the  rest  of  James'  reign  in  Scotland,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  alter  he  ascended  the  English  throne.      He  was 
.several  times  bi?f'ore  the  Council,  yet  never  yielded  one  jot 
of  his  principles,  even  wh^n  death  .seemed  certain  and  im- 
minent.  During  four  years  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
the  years  during  which  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  in  process  of  making.    The  "  setting  of  that  bright 
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occiilontal  Star,  Quoon  Elizabeth,"  had  occuitchI  i'i<Tht  years 
Iteforc  ;  and  then  as  the  fulsome  preface  tells  us,  came  "  the 
appearance  of  your  majesty  as  of  the  Sun  in  his  .streiii,'tli," 
to  dabble  in  dark  and  fold  matters  with  Kssex,  Villiers,  and 
the  rest  ol' that  diabolical  crew,  and  when  the  Bible,  as  we 
have  it,  emerged  with  these  words  of  Hattery  prefixed,  iu 
lOll.Andiew  Melville  was  pei-mitted,at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Duke  do  Bouillon,  to  retire  to  France.  At  Sedan — a  name 
of  renown  in  more  times  than  one — "the  Apostle  of  Fresby- 
terianism  in  Scotland,"  as  Archbisliop  Spottisw(jode  terms 
him,  breathed  his  last,  in  the  year  1G22,  havini;  attanial  the 
irood  old  aye  of  seventv-seven  vi'ars. 

Let  uspass  over  an  interval  of  some  fifteen  years  to  theyear 
10:^7,  the  twelfth  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  llis  predeoessor 
hai!  attempted  to  restore  episcopacy  in  tht;  fitful  way  charac- 
teristic of  his  sinister  genius  ;  but  he  was  too  wary,  and  had 
too  nuich  on  his  hands  in  England  to  venture  his  ai'ui  far- 
ther than  lie  could  draw  it  safely  back.  IV'fore  Laud 
mounted  the  episcopal  bench,  Januvs  had  found  it  necessary 
t(»  restrain  him  "  because  he  had  a  restless  spirit,"  and  again 
and  again  strove  to  curb  him  iu  a  career  wl^idi  ended  on  tlie 
scaffold.*     Chai'les,  however,  was  a  monarch  of  a  ilitFerent 


'  After  refcrrinir  to  the  furious  cffurt  iiuulo  li,\  Laud,  James  remarks  :  "  Kor  all  this  hr 
feared  not  mine  anjfer,  hut  assaiiltfd  me  airaiii  with  .iimther  illfaiiy;lcd  iilatf<prm  to  make 
that  stuhliorii  Kirk  stDop  more  to  the  Kiijfli^h  palti  iii.  Itul  I  durst  not  play  fast  and  loose 
with  my  sold,  lie  knows  :iot  the  stomaeh  of  th.  t  people.  Hut  /  ken  the  .story  of  my 
xrandmother,  the  (^ueen  Margaret,  that  after  she  muk  iuvei^ded  to  oreak  her  promise  made 
to  some  mutineers  at  a  I'ertli  meetiuit,  she  never  saw  'good  day,' hut  from  theueo,  hein({ 
much  hcloved,  was  despised  hy  all  the  (HJopli'.'  IJn,  !:,'>i's  hifi-  nf  W'illiaiiis,  p.  '4,  ouoted  In 
Dean  SUiidey  :  Lectureit,  p.  HO.  Perhaps  .huues  had  received  tliii  story  from  the  preacher* 
ill  UtH'A,  when  they  "  hade  him  take  heed  what  he  was  ahout,  and  remiiidod  him  that  no 
<ieoupant  of  the  throne  hud  ever  prosjiered,  when  the  niitusters  he^tah  to  threaten  hhu." 
iiucklc,  vol.  111.,  p.  1U4. 
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turn  of  mind.  H(3  was  stubborn  without  firmness,  crafty 
without  tact,  yielding  without  pliability,  placable  without 
f^^race  or  ingenuous  feeling.  In  the  hands  of  William  Laud, 
he  was  plastic  enough,  and  that  narrow-minded  prelate  soon 
managed  every  thing  ecclesiastical  in  his  own  way.  In  1G2G, 
the  year  after  Charles'  accession,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  in  1028  transferred  to  London;  and  in  103.S 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1037, 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  turbulent  "stomach"  of  the  Scottish 
people  showed  themselves  in  the  historical  Church  of  St.Ciilos, 
Edinburgh.  Whether  Jenny  Geddes  really  "  discharged  the 
famous  stool"  at  the  devoted  head  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,* 
and  was  imitated  by  ladies  or  their  maids  until  a  volley  of 
"  fauld  stools  "  were  hurled  at  the  reading-desk,  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  a  determined  resistance  to 
the  Anglican  liturgy  was  excited  on  that  memorable  Sunday, 
1>3'  tlie  words,  gestures,  or  actions  of  some  woman  or  women. 
Episcopacy  had  been  nominally  restored  in  1010,  and  the  free 
General  Assemblies  prevented  from  meeting ;  aggression 
after  aggression  had  been  commit*^"d  upon  the  established 
faith  of  Scotland,  and  the  people  wt're  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  these  encroachments  no  longer.     "  General  causes," 


'  "  The  person  wlmse  frrvciit  zi'nl  was  must  I'oiisiiiciums  on  that  occusiun  was  a  humblu 
female  who  kept  a  ealibago  stall  at  the  Town  Kirk,  and  who  wa-s  sittiiii;  near  tlie  readinL'' 
ilesk.  Greatly  pxcitiil  at  the  Dean's  presiiniption,  this  female,  whose  name  <\a»  Jantt 
Geddes— a  name  familiar  in  '"eotland  as  a  household  word,  cxolaiiiied,  at  the  top  of  her 
voiee,  '  Villain,  dost  tlion  say  mass  at  my  luj,','  and  suiting  the  in'tiun  to  the  word,  launched 
the  eutty -stool  on  which  she  had  h';e;\  sitting  at  his  head,  '  Intending,'  as  a  c(mtemi>orary 
remarks,  'to  have  given  him  a  ticki;t  )f  remembrance,'  'out  jouking  hcciime  his  safeguard 
at  that  time."  Hev.  .lames  Anderson  :  The  Lailies  of  the  CoiKiiant,  Introd.  p.  xix.  It  Ihi 
added  in  a  note  that  .lanet  long  survived  this  incident  and  kept  her  labuage  stall  so  late  a* 
Ititil.  Kn'crenec  is  made  to  Wilson's  Mciii(jiial»  of  Kdinbui'jh  in  thr  OliUii  Timv,  \\>\.  f. 
1>.  1(2,  i'.nd  Vol.  H.  p.  30. 
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says  Buckle,  "  had  made  the  people  love  the  cleryy,  and 
made  the  clergy  love  liberty.  As  long  as  these  two  facts 
co-existed,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was  safe.  Jt  might  be 
injured,  insulted,  trampled  upon  ;  but  the  greater  the  harm 
the  surer  the  remedy.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  little  more 
time,  and  a  little  more  provocation."  The  time  had  been  spent 
in  patient  preparation ;  the  provocation  came  in  the  attempt 
to  force  the  English  liturgy — "the  black  service  book,"  the 
peculiar  appanage  of  "  foul  Prelacy  " — upon  the  people.  Riots 
began  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  contagioi.  soon  spread  over  the 
country  until  in  the  autunm  tlie  entire  nation  had  risen  ut 
i.idy  resistance.  In  IGUM,  "  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm," 
says  Robert  Chambers,  "  unexampled  in  our  history,"  tlu; 
National  Covenant  was  signed  by  all  classes  throughout  the 
country.*  It  wa.s  a  national  defiance,  a  religious  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  a  solemn  protest  against  absolutism 
in  Church  and  State,  destined  to  make  its  potent  influence 
felt,  not  only  there  in  Scotland,  but  in  England,  and,  in 
later  ages^  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  November. 
1(138,  Ch-^irlfti  T.  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  free  Ceneral 


*  " ';  m  .  ■  I'.v  '  r -yfriars'  Church  at  Edinhursh,  that  it  was  first  receivcil,  on  Fibriuiry 
IH,  1038.  Til  I  ':■■'  ■:..  I  of  SutheHnnd  was  tlie  first  to  nikh  his  name.  Tlii'ii  thi'  wliole  con- 
^'rci?ation  folluwi.  .  TIvmi  it  was  \M  on  the  flat  ^iravestone  still  prcscrveil  in  the  church- 
yard. Men  and  wo.,  ou  iTowdcd  to  add  their  raines.  'jonic  wept  aloud  others  v.  'ote  their 
names  in  their  own  blood  ;' others  added  after  their  'iani>H  tilldeatl.'  I'or  lours  they 
si;i'ned,  till  every  corner  of  the  parchment  was  (ille<',  and  oi.ly  r.iom  left  for  f-eir  initials, 
and  the  shades  of  ninht  alone  cheeked  the  continual  How.  From  GiPyfriar's  e)  urch-yard  it 
spread  to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Gentlemen  and  nolilemen  carried  cople.-.  of  it  in  Iheir 
portmanteaus  and  poel<cts,  reiinirint;  and  colleLtilx  subscriptions  publicly  and  privately. 
Women  sat  in  church  all  (hvy  and  all  ni(fht,  fron.  Friday  till  Suiiday,  in  order  to  receive  the 
t'ommunion  with  it.  None  dared  to  refuse  their  name.H.  The  jreneral  piinie,  or  tlieffeneral 
eontai;i  ,  'iioirht  those  whom  one  should  least  expect.  The  chivalrous  Montrose,  the '^ay 
(,'harle  l(  ,  t ;,e  holy  an^'  eiili'ihtened  Lcij^hton,  were  c(jn^tranied  to  follow  in  the  univcrsa;- 
rush.     I'Ci.i      .■  \t  ;.  !.«:tiircx,  p.  l54. 
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Asscinbl}  — the  first  for  twenty  years — to  meet  at  Glasgow. 
This  concession,  yielded  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
uprising  of  the  nation,  came  too  late.  The  Commissioner 
was  arbitrary,  and,  on  the  whole,  ni.itcers  were  made  worse 
by  the  characteristic  tardiness  in  yielding,  the  ungracious 
manner  and  want  of  sincerity  manifested  throughout  that 
unhappy  king's  career.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Royal 
Commissioner,  first  threatened  to  withdraw,  and  then  ordered 
the  Assembly  to  brealx  np.  They  refused  to  separate  until 
they  had  finished  the  W(  ;posed  the  bishops,  and  put  an 

end  to  the  "  foul  sin  of  Prelacy."  Nothing  remained  but  an 
iippeal  to  arms.  The  King  repudiated  the  existing  treaty, 
and  in  1G40  the  Scots  invaded  England,  with  an  army  of 
2o,000  men,  defeated  a  detachment  sent  against  them  at 
Newburn,  and  took  Newcastle.  Charles  again  made  an 
armistice  and  proposed  a  treaty.  In  1G41,  Strafford  and 
Laud  perished  along  with  their  policy  of  "  Thorough."' 
During  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  King  visited  Scotland  ; 
Avas  lavish  in  promise  and  concession  as  usual,  professed  to 
conform  to  the  Presbyterian  worship,  and  appointed  several 
Covenanters  to  his  Council.  Then  followed  "  The  Grand 
Remonstrance,"  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  and  civil 
war  in  England.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  to  the 
religious  icsistance  of  Scotland,  the  first  blood  drawn  by 
the  Scots  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  example  as  well  as  the 
invaluable  aid  they  afforded  England,  the  triumph  of  its 
liberties  was  largely  due.  Without  the  stubborn  oppasition 
of  Scotland,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Charles  might  have 
-continued  to  tiamjile  upon  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
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south ;  and  thus,  as  Buckle,  Froude,  and  most  modern 
liistorians  cheerful)  v  acknowlcdj;e,  Enjrland  owes  a  lastini,' 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Knox,  to  Melville,  and  to  the  champions 
and  martyrs  of  the  Covenant  * 

The  evenis  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
England,  from  August,  1642,  when  Charles  raised  the  royal 
standard  at  Nottingham,  until  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  (June 
It,  1645;,  hardly  need  particular  reference  here.  Most 
readers  are  well  aware  of  the  essential  service  rendered  b}' 
the  Scots'  army.  It  was  they  who  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
agaiast  the  King,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  at  ^larston  Moor ;  and  without  their  aid  Naseby 
would  not  have  left  Charles  hopeless  and  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  from  which  he  sprang  and  which,  through  Wentworth 
and  Laud,  as  well  as  by  his  own  perfidy,  he  had  so  deeply 
outraged.  The  last  battle  of  the  war  was,  in  fact,  fought  on 
Scottish  ground.  The  chivalrous  James  Graham,  Earl  of 
Montrose,  with  his  Highlanders,  aided  l)y  a  body  of  Irish, 
had  defeated  Lord  Eldio  at  Tippermuir  near  Park,  in  the 
previous  autunni.  A  victory  at  Kilsyth  in  1645  had  re- 
vived the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Iloyalists,  and  for  the 
moment  placed  Scotland  in  the  power  of  Montrose.  But  on 
the  13th   of  September,   four  months  after  Naseby,  Leslie 


*  See  an  eloquent  I'lissafje  in  liiukle,  \ol.  iii  (<p,  lli-lU,  fmni  wliich  tlifire  is  oiilyspcue  for 
a  sentence  or  two  :— "  Itis  also  well  known  tliat,  in  the  strni^'gle,  the  English  were  (frcutly 
indebted  to  the  Scotch,  who  had,  moreover,  the  merit  of  biinff  the  first  to  lift  their  hand 
a^jfainst  the  tyrant.  What,  however,  is  less  known,  hnt  is  inadvertently  true  is,  that  both 
nations  owe  a  debt  they  can  never  rcjiny  to  those  bold  men  who,  (lurin(f  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  disseminated,  from  their  pulpits  and  assemblies,  sentiments  which 
the  people  cherished  in  their  hearts,  and  which,  at  a  fittlnij;  moment,  they  rejiroductd  to 
the  dismay  and  c\entually  to  the  destruction  of  those  who  threatened  their  liberties."  !Sce 
also  Froude's  Lecture  (Short  Sttidiev,  pp.  118-1'21),  and  McCrie  ;  Life  oj  UeUille,  1.  p.  302. 
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defeated  him  utterly  and  irretriovalily  in  the  Lattle  of 
Philiphaugh ;  and  all  was  over.*  The  only  rciaainin;;,f^ 
episodes  was  the  landing  of  the  second  Charles,  his  treachei- 
ouH  dealings  with  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  national  forces  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar.  The  inherit- 
ed faithlessness  of  the  Stuarts  had  induced  Charles  to  take 
a  false  oath  to  the  (Jovenant ;  the  Scots  fell  into  the  trap 
and  sufl'ered  for  it.  During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war, 
several  important  events  had  occurred,  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  progress  of  Presbyterian  principles.  When 
Pym,  in  Mr.  Green's  words,  "had  resolved  at  last  to  fling  the 
Scotch  sword  into  the  wavering  balance,  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Parliament's  cause,"  the  first  condition  re(iuired 
by  the  Scots  was  "  unity  of  religion."  Accordingly,  "  in  St. 
Margaret  Church,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Covenant  was  read  from  the 
pulpit  article  by  article,  In  the  presence  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Every  person 
in  the  congregation  stood  up  with  his  right  hand  raised  to 
Heaven,  and  took  a  pledge  to  observe  it."  This  notable 
congregation  vowed  to  "bring  the  Churclies  of  God  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion, confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government, 
direction  for  worship  and  catechi/ing;  that  we  and  our 
posterity  after  us  may  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord 
may  delight  to  live  in  the  midst  of  us;  to  extir})ate  Popery, 
prelacy,  superstition,  schism  and  profaneness,  &c."  f     This 


'  CJrccii  :  Slinrt  Ilinlonj.  p.  5-11. 

t   Dean  Stuiilo.v  :  J.ectiiie>i,  |>|>.  84.  8"i.     Cin.'cii'-i  ^hurt  Uixtory.  p.  534. 
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af'reement  was  the  renowned  Solemn  Ijea;]fue  and  Covenant. 
Of  the  effort  to  impose  its  terms  by  force  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  it  was  in  consonance  with  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  a;^e.  Finally  in  IG+S,  the  celebrated  West- 
minster Assembly,  which  had  mot  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
since  1G43,  presented  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechism  and  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship 
which  still  constitute  "  the  standards  "  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land and  the  wide-spreading  branches  which  have  sprung 
from  that  common  root. 

From  the  Restoration  in  1660,   almost  without  pause,  to 
the  Revolution,  Scotland  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of 
one  of  the  most  ruthless  persecutions  that  ever  disgraced 
one  nation  and  tried  the  heroic  faith   an<l   endurance   of 
another.     The  Scottish  Martyrs  of  the  Covenant  appear  in 
no  ecclesiastical  calendar  with  the  prefixed  "  St."  of  canoniz- 
ation ;  yet  surely  if  there  ever  was  a  hagiology  worthy  of 
special  prominence,  it  is  that  in  which  are  enrolled  those 
devoted  witnesses  and  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  in  "  auld 
Scotia."  *     What  Beaton  had  begun  in  the  old  time,  and 
Laud  continued  under  the  first  two  Stuart   monarchs   of 
England,    Lauderdale,    Middleton,    Sharp   and   Graham   of 
Claverhouse  finished  after  the  Restoration.     In  perusing  the 
bloody   record   of   these  terrible    twenty-eight   years,  two 
powerful  passions  struggle  for  the   mastery  in  any  human 
soul — the  one  made  up  of  horror,  burning  hatred  and  ovei'- 


•  See  Macaulay  :  History  of  England,  Vol.  1.  chaps,  ii.  and  iv.  Howie  ;  Scot's  Worthies. 
Simpson;  The  Banner  of  the  Covenant.  Anderson:  The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Also 
The  Cloud  of  Witnevfes,  and  the  individual  biographies  anJ  Church  histories  treating  of 
the  time. 
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powering  indignation  at  tlie  brutal  persecutions  ;  the  other 
of  tender,  pitying  sympathy  and  intense  admiration  at  the 
inspiring  story  of  those  wlio  were  so  constant  in  faith, 
fervent  in  zeal,  and  heroic  in  life  and  unto  death.  It  is 
exceedingly  diflicult  to  put  forward  any  plea  for  Charles , 
and  more  especially  for  James,  who  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  brutality  perpetrated — that  will  pass 
muster  at  the  bar  of  posterity.  Charles  was  not  a  zealot 
like  Philip  II  or  Mary  Tudor;  he  could  not  claim  the  de- 
cent covering  of  religious  conviction  for  his  treatment  of  the 
Scots,  since,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  profligate  though  by 
no  means  a  heedless  one.  There  was  more  method  in  his 
roystering  madness  than  contemporaries  gave  him  credit 
for.  What  his  brother  James  did  with  the  sour  face  of  a 
bigot,  and  in  a  blundering  style  tliat  proved  his  paternity, 
Charles,  with  easy  and  gentlemanly  grace,  could  surpass. 
The  elder  brother  wore  the  mask  of  comedy  behind  which 
the  threatening  grimace  of  evil  passion  was  pei'petually  at 
work  upon  his  countenance.  James  was  not  more  arbi- 
trar}'^,  more  treacherous,  or  more  cruel  than  his  brother ;  but 
lie  wanted  the  vizor  or  the  paint,  and  always  appeared 
the  brutal,  sensual  and  unfeeling  bigot  that  he  was.  Charles 
never  had  any  religion  at  all,  imless  it  were  Hobbism  which 
commended  itself  to  his  theory  of  divine  right,  or  the  other 
epicurean  *'u-m  of  worship  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  that 
fatal  Sunday  in  Februarj^  1G8.3,  when  he  enjoyed  his  last 
orgy  at  the  palace  with  the  Duchesses  of  Cleveland,  Ports- 
luouth  and  Mazaiin,  From  it  he  retired  to  a  dying  bed,  and 
made  an  arrangement  with  Heaven  through  the  medium  of 
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Father  Huddlestone.  Whether  in  Scotland  or  in  Enghmd, 
his  successor  was  an  unmitigated  ruftian;  cruel  for  cruelty's 
sake,  treachtrous  almost  beyond  the  treachery  even  of  a 
Stuart;  perfidious,  immoral,  in  every  way  base,  but  always 
on  the  surface  a  zealot,  at  heart  either  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious hypocrite. 

These  were  the  men  who  hunted  the  simple-minded 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  through  the  glens,  over  the  passes, 
into  the  caves,  where  these  pious  Christian  men  and  women 
had  taken  refuge,  that  they  might  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  in  spirit,  in  truth,  and  above  all,  in  peace.  Lauder- 
do.Ie,  who  contributed  the  final  letter  to  the  name  of  the 
infamous  Cabal,  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  work,  after 
James  had  done  his  part.  On  one  occasion,  8,000  High- 
landers, of  the  wildest  and  most  unruly  clans,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  entire  south-westeiTi  Lowlands,  to  murder,  to  rob, 
to  torture  and  to  outrage,  as  their  savage  natures  bade 
them.  In  Ishiy,  1S7G,  the  world  was  excited  over  the 
atrocities  of  irregular  troops  in  Bulgaria,  not  authorized 
certainly,  but  connived  at  and  subsequently  condoned  by  a 
semi-civilized  power.  But  two  centuries  before,  in  Dunifries 
and  Wigton  especially,  deeds  were  wrought  by  the  agents 
of  chivalrous  and  respectably  veneered  monarchs,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  horrors  of  Batak  and  Philippo])olis 
sink  to  the  common-place  level  of  ordinary  criminality.  Nor 
was  that  all  ;  for,  behind  the  luffianism  of  a  brutal  soldiery 
there  sat,  with  a  solemn  show  of  justice,  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates, whose  n.ames  it  would  be  grossly  luifair  to  Jeffries  and 
Seroggs  to  link  together  with  theirs  on  the  scroll  of  infamy. 
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All  the  massacres  and  cruelties  were  not  by  any  niean.s  thci 
work  of  exti'a-lcfjal  a;,'ents.  EvtMy  ci'imc  conuuitted  in 
( jlallowiiy,  or  elsewhere  in  the  devoted  district,  was  sanctioned 
hy  laws  solemnly  ordained  l)y  the  Council,  and  enforced 
under  such  men  as  Clavcrhouse,  in  whose  behalf  much  has 
been  urged,  and  wdiose  death  at  the  moment  of  victory  in 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  has  done  nuich  to  throw  a  glamour 
about  his  name.  Prof.  Aytoun  has  sung  the  praises  of  the 
Scottish  cavaliers  in  the  Jacobite  resistance ;  but  it  would 
require  infinitely  more  to  redeem  the  memories  of  Dalyell, 
Lagg,  Crighton,  Bruce  and  Douglas  from  the  posthumous 
hate  with  which  they  are  weighted  down  amongst  Scots- 
men. 

The  plot,  in  fact,  was  of  English  manufacture,  although 
its  execution  was  entrusted  to  a  j)acked  Council,  and  a 
degenerate  nobility.  Puritanism  was  silent,  but  not  inactive, 
in  England  ;  for  amid  the  orgies  of  the  Restoration  period 
there  reposed,  in  fitful  and  unea.sy  slumber,  the  earnest  and 
<luenchloss  spirit  aroused  during  the  Connnon wealth.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  as  Mr.  Gi-een  observes 
(|).  018),  it  seemed  possible  to  undo  the  work,  and  once 
more  to  impose  the  yoke  of  absolutism,  civil  and  eqclesias- 
tical.  By  one  statute,  "the  Drunken  Parliament"  repealed 
every  Act  passed  during  the  previous  eight-and-twenty 
years.  The  Covenant  was  abolished;  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  Church  government  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  General 
Assembly,  which  Cromwell  had  abolished  in  a  fit  of  anger 
after  Dunbar.  Episcopacy  re-appeared,  and  prelates  sat 
again  in  Parliament.     Under  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
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law  of  liigli  treason.  AichilKiM  CainpliL'll,  Mar(|uis  of  Ai<,'yli', 
was  bohoiided  by  that  ingenious  instiuuicnt  "the  iimi(h'ii," 
an  juiticlpatioii  of  tlie  I'uillotiiie,  and  a  fresh  pioof  of  tlie 
execrable  ingenuity  whieh  had  already  made  "  tin;  boot.s  " 
and  the  "  thuinbikins  '  to  be  tlie  special  delights  of  James. 
Arj^ylo  was  the  only  noble  opposinl  to  arbitrary  ^overinuent, 
who  a}»peared  likely  to  be  a  leader  in  popular  resistance, 
••  the  proto-martyi'  to  religion  since  the  Reformation."    Says 


Howie,  "  in  a  word,  he  had  piety  for  a  Christian,  .sense  for  a 
«.ounsell(»r,  courage  for  a  martyi-,  and  soul  foi'  a  king."  "  If 
ever  any  wa.s,  he  might  be  said  to  l)e  a  true  Scotsman."* 
And  now  the  crew  who  set  them.selves  to  the  ta.sk  of  crush  - 
ini:  tlie  reli'don  and  freedom  of  a  nation  went  to  work 
ill  earnest.  "  The  'Jrovernment,"  .says  Mr.  Green  (p.  G19) 
"  was  entrusted  to  a  knot  of  profligate  statesmen,  who  \\*ere 
directed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo.st 
un.scrupulous  of  the  King's  ininister.s,  and  their  policy  was 
steadily  directed  to  the  two  purposes  of  humbling  Presby 
terianism — as  the  force  which  could  alone  restore  Scotland 
to  freedom,  and  enable  her  to  lend  aid,  as  before,  to  English 
liberty  in  any  struggle  with  the  Crown — and  of  raising  a 
Royal  army  which  miglit  be  ready,  in  case  of  trial,  to  march 
over  the  border  to  the  King's  su|)port."  Charles,  who  had 
the  soundest  head  at  his  Council-board,  was  no  "  idler  and 
mere  voluptuary  ; "  on  the  contrary,  lie  knew  how  to  plot 
and  plan  the  means  of  attaining  the  crooked  ends  he  had 
in  view. 


*  See  Howie's  biograph  of  Argyle  in  .Sfjof*  Worthks,  pp.   242-257,  and  thu  account  of 
Margaret,  his  Marchioiies-s,  in  Ladies  of  the  Cvvenant,  p.  83. 
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At  once  the  dofjs  of  wnr  wove  let  loose  upon  the  western 
ivowhinds.  The  i-ecnrd  of  that  fearful  period  has  left  a  l>roa(l, 
lilaek  mark  in  history  ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  [)resunt  pur- 
pose, it  has  left  unniistakahle  traecss  indelihly  stamped  upon 
the  Scottish  character.  Kn^jflishmen  look  hack  with  horror 
t</  the  period  of  "  l»loody  Mary,"  as  she  has  perhaps,  con- 
sidering her  uidu\})py  life,  been  too  harshly  termed.  Hut 
what  Were  the  handful  of  sufferers  in  thesoutliern  kingdom, 
as  compared  with  the  wholesale  butchery,  torttire  and  out- 
)age  committed  in  the  poor  old  realm  of  Scotland  '.  The 
terrible  story  is  related  at  length,  in  almost  sickening  ful- 
ness of  detail,  in  Wodrow,  upon  whom  Macaulay  and  most 
other  authorities  have  drawn.  Jn  turning  over  those  gloomy 
]»ages,  one  almost  instinctively  hopes  that  the  chroniclei' 
/  may  liave  giossly  exaggerated  the  facts,  and  dipped  his 
-sombre  land:jeape  in  llembrandt  tints  to  .some  extent  for 
artistic  effect.  But  alas  !  the  truth  is  too  dark  in  itself  to 
be  deepened  by  the  resources  of  art.  Defoe  luis  left  a 
record  of  the  doings  of  Claverhouse  and  Douglas,  with  their 
*'  troopers,  heritors,  dragoons  and  Highlanders,"  when  they 
swept  (lalloway  from  end  to  end  in  search  of  the  hapless 
Covenanters.  Those  i)oor,  pious,  unoffending  sufferers,  for 
conscience  sake,  had  been  driven  from  their  homes;  they 
had  been  forced  to  worship  on  moors,  in  caves,  or  "  among  the 
thickets  of  woodland  dells  ; "  but  even  there  the  remorseless 
persecutors  followed  them.  "  This  outrage,"  says  Simpson  of 
Sanquhar,  "  on  the  lives  of  the  subjects  was  not  committe«l 
by  armed  banditti  on  their  own  responsibility.  It  was  com- 
mitted by  the  regular  military,  by  the   license  of  the   Gov- 
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(Tiunt'ut  of  tlu'  country.  "*     Hf  sliouM  riithor  havf  sai<l,  l>v 
thf  t'xproHs  coiinniiiul  of  .laiiies,  whether  as  vicu-rrj,'ent  m 
Klni;.  and  of  Sharp  an«l  ( 'lavcrliouse.   Many  i)otentatos  have 
hi'vu  pcrtnittcd   to  livf  and  iiilc,  as  scourt^cs  of  mankind  ; 
Itut  .hiinc's  II.  was  one   of  the   few   cnu'l   and  hloodthirsty 
)iKn,  hi^di  in  phice,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  torture  was  a 
deli^dit  for  its  own  sake.    Many  otlier  monsters  have  jdied  tin- 
rack,  the  hoots,  the  tliumh.sciew,  and  other  diaholical  eontri- 
\ancrs  of  the  sort;  hut  the  last  Stuart  attained  tlie  frightful 
eminence  of  })ositively  gloatitig  with  delight  over  the  feast  of 
Iiuman  suffering  he  had  prepared.     Buckle,  no  friend  to  the 
Kiik,in  an  elotpu'ut  passage,-f-  declaims  with   power  and 
generous  indignation  against  this  royal  miscreant      Speak- 
ing (jf  ids  odious  pleasure   in  witnessing  torture,  he  says 
"  Tins  is  an  aby.ss  of  wickedness  into  which  even  the   most 
corrupt  natures  rarely  fall."     Men  have  often   hei'U   indif- 
ferent to  human  suffering,  and  ready  to  inflict  pain  ;  "  but  t<> 
take  delight    in  the  spectacle  is   a  peculiar   and    hideous 
abomination."     When  one  contemplates  James"  feasting  his 
eyes,  and  revelling  with  tiendi.sh  jo}',  "  over  the  agonies,  the 
tears  and  groans  of  his  vietim.s,  it  makes  one's  tie.sli  cree]> 
to  think  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  the  ruler  of  mil- 
lions."   Burnet  relates  that, although  almost  all  the  membeis 
of  the  Council  offered  to  run  away,  when  "  the  boots  "  were 
produced,  James  "  looked  on  all  the  while  with  an  unmoved 
indifference,  and  with  an  attention  as  if  he  had  been  to  look 
on  some  curious  experiment.     This  gave  a  terrible  idea  of 


'The  Banner  of  tlic  Ciivenant,  p  17. 
t  V  .1.  ni.  p.  117.. 
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hira  to  all  who  o'jservcLl  it,  as  of  a  man  who  had  no  bowek 
nor  humanity  in  him."  Nor  was  the  liead  of  the  hierarchy^ 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^,  "  a  cruel,  rapacious  man  " 
and  an  apostate  to  boot,  far  behind  the  Duke  of  York  and 
l.auderdale  in  cruelty.  Cardinal  Beaton,  alone  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  Scotland,  can  be  compared  with  him  for  the  intense^ 
hatred  he  excited  in  the  breasts  of  an  oppres.sed  people;  but 
(tf  the  two.  Sharp  was  uncpiestionably  the  moaner  and  the 
worse.  In  1068,  James  Mitchell  attempted  to  put  him  out 
of  the  v-ay,  and  in  1679  he  was  murdered  by  John  Balfour,, 
of  Burley,  and  others,  at  ^lagus  Muir,  in  Fifoshirc,  with  a 
cruelty  only  to  be  palliated  in  consideration  of  the  despair- 
ing rage  and  madness  of  the  tiu  >.!S.  In  IGGO,  the  p  yor  Cove- 
nanters made  a  hopeless  eftbrt  at  resistance,  but  were  easily 
crushed  at  the  Pentland  Hills.  Aft  r  Sharp's  assassination, 
the  chief  actors  collected  a  small  fo.ce  which  defeated  the 
cavalry  of  Claverhouse, and  nmde  tiiem  tempoicarilly  masters 
of  Glastjow.  But  this  sliijlit  success  at  Drumclou  was  i.j 
vain  ;  they  had  mustered  8,000  men,  but  were  finally  routed, 
by  Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Brig,  on  the  Clyde,  at  midsum- 
mer, 1079. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  John  CJraham,  tlio 
"  bluidy  Claverhouse,"  as  he  is  still  called  in  every  peasant 
home  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  JSo  historic  figure  come.'* 
out  with  greater  clearness  of  outline  in  the  annals  of  Scot- 
land ,  he  finds  panegyrists  in  the  poetry  of  Aytoun,and  the 
prose  of  Scott ;  yet  neither  the  author  of  Tlie  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers,  nor  the  matchless  p. cist  who  drew  Dundee's  por- 
trait at  full  length  in   Old  MortalUy,  can  reverse  the  sober 
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and  deliberate  verdict  of  history  or  efflici;  the  dark  and 
fetarful  image  of  tlie  man  which  fills  a  skeleton  clo.set  of  its 
own  in  every  Lowland  heart.  Those  who  dioose  may  dwell 
upon  the  chivalrous  devotion  and  nncjuestioned  courage  of 
('lavcrhou.se,  or  the  glorious  death  which  became  him  liettei' 
than  almost  anything  else  in  his  life  ;  yet  the  influence  of  his 
(jareer  from  first  to  last  was  undouljtedl}'  pernicious  ind  ma- 
lign. After  both  uprisings  in  IGGO  and  1079  his  dragoons 
were  set  to  their  bloody  work.  Defoe  relates  that  these  men, 
forming  themselves  into  a  great  army,  spread  tiiemselves 
from  one  side  of  the  whole  country  to  another,  having  their 
men  plfi( xd  marching  singly  at  a  great  distance,  but  always 
one  in  sight  of  the  other;  so  marching  forward  everyone 
straight  before  him,  the}'  by  this  means  searched  the  rocks, 
rivers,  woods  wastes,  mountains,  mosses,  and  even  the 
most  private  iiiid  retired  places  of  the  eountr}',  where  they 
thought  we  were  hidden  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  any- 
thing could  escape  tliom.  And  yet  so  true  were  the  moun- 
tain men,  as  their  persecutors  called  them,  to  one  another, 
tfiat  in  that  famous  nuvrch  they  found  not  one  man,  thougli 
many  a  good  man,  perhaps  with  trembling  heart  and  hands 
'.ift<}<l  up  to  Heaven  for  protection,  saw  them,  and  were 
passed  by  them  undisturbed."  But  in  the  inhabited  coi  itry 
the  slaughter  was  great.  The  same  author  says  that  viaver- 
hoiise  alone  killed  over  a  hundred  'in  cold  blood,  making  it 
his  business  to  follow  and  pin'sue  ])oov  people  throtigh  the 
whole  country,  and  having  at  his  heels  i  ci-ow  of  savages, 
hi'  landers  and  drago(ms  whose  sport  was  in  blood,  and 
whoso  diversion  was  to  haul  innocent  men  from  thei?"  houses 
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or  hiding-places  and  murther  them."  Many  wi^re  slain 
whose  names  and  memories  perished  with  them  and  "  m'llti- 
tudes  of  graves  are  discernible  in  the  wiMs,  of  which  no 
uccount  can  be  "iven  further  than  that  thev  an'  the  oraves 
of  the  martyrs."  *  Many  perished  of  fatigue,  cold  antl 
hunger,  Avhose  bones  "  were  found  bleaching  on  the  moors 
after  the  troublesome  times  had  passed  away."  It  is  iin- 
possible  now  to  realize,  in  anything  like  their  fearful  truth, 
the  horrors  of  that  terrible  pei'secution.  But  even  that  does 
not  exhaust  the  tale,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  military 
butchery,  the  civil  power  was  perpetrating  dl'cds  of  kii\dre<] 
wickedness  under  the  forms  of  law.  In  thf  works  bt^foro 
cited,  the  muster-roll  of  Scotland's  martyrs  and  their  piteous 
story  may  be  read  at  length.  Macaulay  cites  a  few  ca»os  in 
his  fourth  chapter  sucb  as  those  of  John  Brown,  "  the 
Christian  carrier,"-!"  Gillies  and  Bryce,  But  the;  most  toiich- 
ing  story  of  all  is  the  diowning  of  Margaret  McLauchlan 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the  latter, 
a  poor  girl  of  eigiiteen,  a  farmer's  daughter  of  Wigtonshire. 
Their  offence  was  that  they  had  refused  to  take  the  oati 
abjuring  "The  Apologetic  Declaration"  of  the  Can:eroniariv; 
their  "entence,  to  be  tied  to  stakc^s  near  the  sea-shore  and  so 
drowned  by  the  rising  tide  in  th(^  water  of  Blednoch,  an 
inlet  of  the  Solway.  The  widov  died  tirst  being  furthnf 
from'shore  and  then  occurred  the  pathetic  death-scene  of  the 
simple   maitl   which  touclied   the  chords  of  many  a  heart 


*  Gibson  :  The  Mnmt  of  the  Covenant  p.  15. 

t  Macaulay,  quoting  Wodrow,  states  that  Brown's  widow  cried  out  to  Claveriiouse  in 
liLTa^fony,  -  for  tlie  latter,  In  a  rage  at  not  finding;  an  executioner  had  shot  lilni  dead  liku  .% 
ilt'lf— " Well,  sir,  well:  the  d.iy  of  reckoninff  will  conic."  Hi.s  reply  was,  "Toman  I  can 
answer  for  what  1  have  done ;  and  as  for  Uod  I  will  take  Him  Into  mj  own  hands." 
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after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  (centuries.  The  meek,  untroultlccl 
t  alinness  of  the  martyr,  the  gibes  of  the  troopers,  the  fruitless 
ctlbrts  to  induce  her  to  recant,  ami  the  steadfast  courage  which 
made  her  victorious  in  death  are  not  to  be  reail  of  unmoved. 
The  maiden's  devotions  at  that  trying  hour,  the  Presbyte- 
rian simplicity  that  strikes  one  so  forcibly  in  its  manner  and 
order — the  l^salm  (xxv,  7)  ia  the  Scottish  version : 

"  liCt  not  the  errors  of  my  youth, 

Nor  sins  remembered  he  ; 
In  mercy  for  thy  j,'0()(lness'  ^■.^kl , 

(>  Lord  remein'"n- me,  &i"." 

— the  chapter  and  the  prayer  which  was  ended  by  a  bt-ne- 
iliction  from  no  earthly  priest,  but  came  to  that  pure  dovotit 
heart  from  Heaven  itself,  all  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
shed  a  halo  of  celer:tial  light  upon  the  maiden  martyrs  brow 
as  she  sinks  beneath  the  wave  to  realize  the  beatific  vi->ioii 
of  which  she  fancied  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  on  earth* 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  indicate,  r.  i  than 
trace  in  detail,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  faitli 
in  Scotland.  It  has  not  been  possible,  even  were  it  relevant, 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  many  noble  confessors,  j)reachers 
or  sufferers  of  that  faith.  Many  names  will  occur  to  the 
reader  of  Scottish  histoiy,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  a 
systematic  account  of  its  religion,  such  as  those  of  Richard 
(.'ameron,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Alexander  Henderson,  Alexan- 
der Peden,  Patrick  Simps(jn,  James  Guthrie  and  James  Rein- 
Avick.  But  the  present  purpose  being  to  examine  the  infiu- 
ences  which  have  made  the  Scot  at  home  or  abroad  what  he 
Is,  it  seems  sufficient  to  indicate  these  influences  as  they  liave 


'  See  AnJersoei :  Ladiex  af  the  Cvenant,  p.  427.     Simpson":   Bantier  nf  Ihr  C'»'i\ant., 
V.  468,  ic. 
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moulded  national  character.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  creed 
or  form  of  church  government  no  opinion  must  be  advanced, 
still  as  the  (question  has  often  been  raised,  notaldy  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  it  seems  well,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  to  inquire 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  Church  has  been  a  benefit  to  the 
Scottish  people  and  throufjh  them  to  the  world.  With 
purely  jcsthetical  pkas,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal;  but 
charges  of  violence  and  intolerance  have  been  made  against 
tlie  Reformers  and  of  narrowness,  bigotry,  acerbity  and 
over-bearing  interference  with  freedom  of  opinion  and  with 
social  life  iw  its  amenities  and  amusements.  Dean  Stanhy 
in  his  Lectures  has  made  some  reference  to  the  rather 
savage  onslaught  of  Buckle ;  and  the  (,'hurch  has  been  well 
defended  from  most  of  those  charges  by  its  authorized  ex- 
ponents. The  writer  of  the  unfinished  Hisfov)/  of  ClvUiza- 
i'toii  laboured  tmder  the  capital  defect  of  not  being  able, 
from  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  sympathy,  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  religi(»us  character  of  the  Scottish 
people.  He  can  defend  Knox  and  even  Melville,  execrate 
the  Stuarts,  Sharp,  Lauderdale  and  the  other  agents  of 
oppression  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  appeal's  to  suppose  that 
after  the  Revolution,  the  sternness  of  the  discipline,  the  con- 
tracted views  ot  human  life  and  destiny  whicli  he  attributes 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  robust  piety  of  Covenanting  times 
should  have  been  mellowed  all  of  a  sudden  and  that  the 
fiery  rays  which  illumined  the  centuries  of  struggle  and 
suffering  .should  have  been  toned  down  as  though  it  had 
entered  "  the  studious  cloisters  pale"'   through 

V  Stf  rled  windows  sickly  ilij,'ht, 
Casting;  a  dim  religious  light." 
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National  cliaractor  is  not  moaified  by  legislative  unions;  it 
may  pass  tlivougli  vicissitudes  which  rub  oil'  its  angles 
and  divert  the  forces  which  together  constitute  its  energy  ; 
])ut  at  bottoin  the  race,  and  esiiecially  the  religion  of  the 
race,  where  it  has  bet.i  forced  into  proniinenee,  as  in  Scot- 
land, is  seldom  altered  radically.  The  characteristics  of  tne 
people  may  take  eccentric  turns  to  all  appearance ;  but  they 
are  obedient  to  law,  and  that  most  certain  and  unerring  of 
all  laws,  heredity.  The  first  instinct  of  the  Scottish  natun-, 
wherever  found,  is  the  love  of  freedom,  of  action,  of  thrift, 
linked  closelv  with  a  strong  and  earnest  moral  sense,  and  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  all  that  is  good. 
Sydney  Smith's  celebrated  mot  about  the  obtusity  of  the 
Scot's  head  to  pleasantry,  is  plainly  absurd,  if,  by  a  jf>ke  he 
rcieo'-it  anything  but  that  sort  of  sharp,  verbal  sleight-of-hand 
tiiat  passes  for  what  is  called  wit.  The  Scot  is  a  l)orn 
humorist,  full  of  'piiet,  paukie,  go(xl-naturetl  fun,  not  often 
i''HivA  so  universally  diffused  amongst  all  classes  of  any  people. 
Dean  Ramsay  s  entertaining  Reminiscences  .show,  and  it  was 
necessary,  to  .all  appearance,  tliat  it  should  be  shown,  that 
so  far  from  the  Scot  being  the  slave  of  his  minister,  as 
Buckle  seems  to  think,  the  minister  was  his  slave,  his  Initt 
occasifjnally,  and  always  merely  his  representative  in  sacred 
things. 

DeTnocracy  in  Scotland  was  the  fruit  of  long  centuries  of 
painful  effort.  It  involv(Ml  acres  of  strutrsle,  endurance, 
sjrrow  and  sufferinq; ;  and  to  suj't'est  that  Scotland  is 
"  prjest-ridtlen, '  in  oven  a  greater  degree  than  Spain,  is  a 
para<]ox  which  disconcerted  Mr.  Buckle,  but  never  suggested 
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to  him  the  jtossibility  that  his  solocted  data  ami  the  conclu- 
sions he  had  determined  to  infer  in  advance,  were  altogtitl-.T 
fallacious.  Mi-.  Fronde  lias  well  remarkcil  that  the  Scottish 
people  are  not  so  gloomy  as  the  philosophical  historian 
would  liave  u.,  l)ellevo  ;  indee<l  their  literature,  no  less  than 
their  daily  life,  proves  that  they  are  not  op})iesscd  l>y  the 
alleged  gloom  of  Oalvinis;  ic  doctrine  or  pulpit  denunciation. 
That  the  clergy  "  thought  more  of  duty  than  of  pleasurr;," 
one  might  e.xpeet ;  hut  that  simply  shows  that  their  over- 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  appeared  to  religious  mimi^  t<.< 
i-e^uire  reltuke.*  Calvinism,  whate\er  <ioctrinal  or  philoso- 
phical value  it  may  have  as  a  dogmatic  p!inei{)le, cannot  exert 
an  injurious  effect  upon  a  strong-headed,  ent-rgetic;  eaine^t 
and  enterprising  people.  The  Turk  may  he  a  fatalist,  and  the 
Scot  may  be  a  predestinarian ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  is 
the  despondency  and  sluggishness  which  dispose  to  inacti'.'n, 
in  the  other,  the  virtue  and  energy  of  a  race  are  ncrverl  to 
action  by  a  strong  moral  and  religious  impetus  gathered  V>y 
honest  and  free  action,  through  many  generations,  as  wt  11 
as  an  inexorable  sense  of  duty  which  forms  a  feature  in  the 
national  typ^^  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  Turk  leaves 
all  to  destiny;  the  Scot,  according  to  the  injunction  of  the 
great  Apostle,  "makes  his  calling  and  election  sure." 

*  "Among  other  good  qualities,  the  Scots  have  heen  ilistinKui>lioil  (or  humour— not  fi)r 
venomous  wit,  hut  for  kiiiill>,  ffeiiial  humour  which  half  loves  wlmt  it  lauj<h.s  at-  ami  Uii.-i 
alouo  shows  clearly  eiioiiifh  that  thdse  to  whom  it  hcloiiirs  luiv.-  n.'t  lui.kcil  too  exciu'iively 
oil  the  ({loomy  siJe  of  the  world.  I  should  rather  say  that  the  Scots  had  been  an  unu.wa'ly 
hapi>y  lieople.  Intelligent  industry,  the  honest  doins  of  daily  work,  with  :i  scnn'  that  it 
it  'r.iist  be  done  well,  under  penaltits  ;  the  necessaries  of  life  modtrately  provided  for  ;  and 
a  Hensiblc  content  with  the  situation  of  life  in  which  men  are  honi  tliis  throusfh  the  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday  NiKlif  the  homely  family,  gathered  rcverwutly 
and  peacefully  together,  anil  irradiated  with  a  sacred  presence.  Happiness  '.  such  happiness 
iis  we  are  likely  to  know  upon  this  world,  will  he  found  there,  if  any  where."  FroJilr; ; 
Short  Studies,  p.  120. 
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The  illiberality  of  "  the  Kivk  "  Is  often  insisted  upon  ;  Imt 
what  would  have  become  of  tlie  liberties  of  Scotland  and 
Englan<l  also,  and  measurably  of  the  world,  if  Knox  had 
spoken  soft  words  to  poor  Mary  Stuart,  or  Mel  villi.'  had 
j)icked  phrases  when  he  bearded  her  son  '.*  How.  when  the 
Stuarts  harried  the  Lowlands,  could  the  people,  physically 
helpless  and  under  the  heel  of  oppression,  have  endincd  like 
true  disciples  of  their  Master  until  the  end,  if  a  strong  faith, 
stern  and  sharply  defined,  had  not  in.spired  and  niauo  heroes 
of  them  >  It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  Scottish  religion 
is  Judaic,  and  reverts  unduly  to  the  Old  Testament ;  what 
<.'Ould  you  expect  of  those  who  have  expeiienced,  undei'  a  new 
dispensation,  the  trials,  reverses,  and  triumphs  of  Moses,^ 
David,  Elijah,  Josiah  and  all  the  sacred  seers  or  leaders  of" 
the  olden  time  ?  What  it  concerns  us  here  to  note  is  that 
their  ancestral  faith  has  made  honest  and  God-fearini>  men 
of  the  Scots.  There  are  bad  men  of  Scottish  birth,  and  a 
bad  Scot,  like  an  ur.  worthy  woman,  is  sure  to  appear  in  an 
aggravated  form  of  wiekednes.s — a  result  partly  Howirig 
from  the  exalted  pattern  set  before  him,  and  partly  *Vom  a 
comparison  we  are  apt  to  make  between  the  pure  and  good 
and  those  who,  through  despair  or  reckless  indifference, 
have  drifted  from  their  moorings,  out  upon  the  dark  sea  of 
vice  and  impiety. 


*  "Suppose  the  Kirk  had  been  the  bronil,  liberal,  philosnphicixl,  iiitclleotuiil  tliiiis;  wbicli 
SI  line  people  thinlv  it  ou^ht  to  have  been,  bow  would  it  have  fnrcd  in  that  cnisnde  :  how 
liltogv'ther  would  it  have  encountered  those  surplices  of  Archbishop  Laud  or  those  drnijooiis 
of  Claverhouse  i  It  is  bard  to  lose  out's  life  for  ii  '  perhaps,'  and  philiisopbical  belief  at  tlio 
bottom  means  a  'perhaps,'  and  notbinjf  more.  For  more  than  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  battle  bad  to  be  fought  out  in  Scotland,  which,  in  reality,  was  the  battle 
between  liberty  ajid  despotism  ;  and  where,  except  in  an  intense,  burninj^  conviction  that 
they  were  maintainiiiif  Ood's  cau«e  ai:nin<t  the  Devil,  couM  the  poor  .Scottish  people  have^ 
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Where  a  high  standjiid  of  morals  is  kept  before  a  people, 
and  espceially  where  it  is  reinforced  by  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  a  ri<fid  and  commanding  creed,  it  is  inevitable  that 
those  who  leave  the  strict  and  narrow  path  shall  wander  far 
astray.  But  that  is  not  tlie  noi'inal  action  of  the  Scottish 
religion.  Inherited  through  centuries,  its  beneficent  and 
healthy  inHuences  remain  in  the  form  of  strong  eaj'nestnoss, 
a  deep  sense  of  duty,  high  aims  and  an  unfaltering  confi- 
dence in  God  and  morality,  whether  in  princijile  or  in  lift;. 
Dean  Stanlej^  (quotes  two  testimonies  to  the  high  worth  of 
the  Scottish  character  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  The 
first  relates  to  the  Covenanters,  "  The  soldiers  of  the 
Cameronian  regiment,"  who,  says  one  being  among  them, 
but  not  of  them,  "  are  strictly  religious,  and  make  the  war 
a  part  of  their  religion,  and  convert  State  policy  into  points 
of  conscience.  They  fight  as  they  pray,  and  they  pray  as 
they  light.  They  may  be  slain  ;  never  conquered.  Many 
have  lost  their  lives ;  few  or  none  ever  yielded.  Whenever 
their  duty  or  their  religion  calls  them  to  it,  they  are  always 
unanimous  and  ready  with  undaunted  spirit  and  great 
vivacity  of  mind  to  encounter  hardships,  attempt  great 
iMiterjn-ises,  despise  dangers,  and  bravely  rush  to  death  or 
victory."*  In  1736,  when  John  Wesley  visited  the  Darien 
settlement  of  Scots,  and  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  absence 
of  a  liturgy  and  of  daily  church  services,  "yet,"  ho  says, 
"  it  must  be  owned  that  in  all  instances  of  personal  or  social 
duty,   this   people    utterly   shames    our    countrymen.     In 


found  stren^^h   for  the  imcqiial  stritjfgle  which  was  forced  upon  them?"    Froudc;  (as 
.before)  p.  118. 
♦  Kurton,  vii.  400. 
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sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  patience,  in  sincerity  and  open- 
ness of  beliiiviour,  in  justice  and  mercy  of  all  kinds,  b(anj^ 
not  content  with  exemplary  kindness  and  friendliness  tf» 
one  another,  but  extending  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
to  every  stranger  that  comes  within  their  gates."*  These 
testimonies  to  the  essential  worth  of  the  Scottish  character 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  The  industr}^,  enter- 
prise and  thrift  of  the  Scot  informed  and  sustainevl  by 
sterling  probity,  sensitive  pride,  independence,  self-respect, 
and  an  abiding  regard  to  duty  for  its  own  sake,  have  ma<le 
liim  an  inestimable  power  for  go(jd  all  the  world  over. 
Individual  Scotsmen  may  have  renounced  the  faith  of  tlu-ir 
ancestors  ;  but  they  can  no  more  divest  themselves  of  the 
inherited  traits  of  character  they  owe  to  their  countiy'.s 
religious  history,  than  they  can  change  their  form  and 
features,  or  the  colour  of  their  skin.  The  inestimable  quali- 
ties, social  and  industrial,  which  have  made  the  people  of 
Scotland  so  prominent  in  almost  every  land  in  which  they 
have  settled,  are  the  accumulated  results  of  many  ages  of 
poverty,  hardship,  toil  and  suft'ering,  and  cannot  be  effaced 
by  volition  or  effort.  But  the  greatest  factor  of  all  in  any 
right  estimate  of  that  character,  and  its  value  in  colonists 
to  British  North  America  or  elsewhere,  is  the  moral  bent  it 
has  acquired  through  centuries  of  severe  discipline,  and 
that  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  religious  element  which  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  Scottish  history  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.     On  that  account,  it  has  appeared 


*  Wesley's    MS.    Journal,   "  communicated  by  the   kindness  of  Dr.    Uigg."    Stanley 
Lectures,  p.  157. 
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iic'cossiuy  to  enter  at  soiao  lenjjtli  into  the  great  sti'iigrrl,.s 
out  of  which  the  national  genius  of  the  Scot  emergefl,  and 
became  what  it  now  is  evervwhere  found  to  be. 


(•HATTKIl  V 


THK    MKiHLANDKUS    AND   .IA(  ( »|!ITISM. 


Hail  til  thi'chiff  who  iii  triiiin|>li  ailviiiicoM  I 

Hniiour'd  ivnil  hlessM  In-  tilt-  uvt'rj,'reeii  I'ilit'  I 
Lonn  iiiiiy  the  tret-  in  liin  litiiiiu-r  tluit  v,'liiiuv« 
Flfiiiri^ih,  tlie  slu'lter  mid  Ki'i't't?  "f  •"!'■  Iiii«'  '■ 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
(thily  to  hiir^eon,  and  Itmadly  to  K''"^^'. 
While  every  Hij,ddand  k'*-'". 
Sends  our  uliDUt  hack  a^eii, 
Kdderiijh  Vich  Ali)iue  dim  1  hi' 1  ieroe. 

SciiTr. 

When  hath  the  tartan  jilaiil  mantled  a  coward? 
When  did  the  lilue  Imnnet  crest  the  disloyal '.' 
Uji,  then,  and  crowd  to  the  standard  of  Stuart, 
I'dlliiwyonr  leader— the  rightful     the  royal  1 
( 'hief  of  Clanronalil, 
Donald  .Macdonuld  I 
Lovat  I  Lochiel  I  with  the  Grant  and  the  (Jordun, 
Kmise  every  kilted  clan, 
House  every  loyal  man, 
■<jun  on  the  shoul'der,  and  thi^'h  the  vfood  sword  on. 

John  Imi,ah. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine  ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad. 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 
Till  Charlie  Stewart  came  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  .set  us  free  ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  tlien. 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 
Their  waefii"  fate  what  need  I  tidl  '    • 

Ei;,'ht  to  the  wronj,'  did  yield  ; 
My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 

I'lion  ( 'ulloden's  Held. 

-  -BlB.VS. 

attoiiipt  to  sketch  the  cliaraeteristics  of  the  Scottisli 
people  can  he   satisfactory,  even  in  outline,  which 
fails  to  make  mention  of  the   vigorous  Celtic  stock  of  the 
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Hii;lilaiul.s.  In  ( 'iinacla.abovi'  all — including'  inultr  that  iiaiiu? 
tlit>  whole  of  Hur  Maji.'sty's  possessions  in  North  Anieriea—  it 
isessent'al  to  take  this  element  intoileliix-ratc  aoeount.  Whe- 
ther the  IJritish  North  Ameriea  colonist  lu;  a  farnicr,  a  me- 
chanic, an  artisan,  a  mannt'acturei',  a  merchant,  a  ship-owner, 
a  ])rofessi(jnal  man,  a  statesman  oic»therwise,  he  is  associate") 
in  private  and  puMic  intercourse  witli  memhersor  descenilants 
of  almost  all  the  clans.     Everybody  here  ruhs  elbows  with 
fellow  toilers  in  the  hive,  or  knows  public  men  of  distinction, 
who  trace  their  descent  to  the  land  of  mountain  and  Hood,  glen 
and  tarn,  moor  and  heather.  The  names  of  Maclean,  Maeleod, 
Mackenzie,  Macpherson,  Macf'arlane,  Maekinnon,  Macdonald, 
Macdougall,   iMaekintosh,  MacNab,    Mackay,     MacLachlan, 
.MacGregor,  MacNeill,  Maclntyie,  Campbell,  Fraser,  Robert- 
son, Cameron,  Sutherland,  Chisholm,  Stewart,  Munro,  Ross, 
(Jrant,  rar(pdiar.M)n,    (Junn,    Forbes,   ^[en/ie.s,  and    many 
others  are  as  familiar  to  all  Canadians,  as  if  they  were  indi- 
I'enous  to  the  soil  in  this  new  land  of  ours.     Unfortunately 
it  would  be  obviously  imi)Ossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
chapter  to  do  more  than  attempt  to  seize  the  salient  points 
in  Hi<ddand  character,  leaving  an  examination  of  its  actual 
value,  in  tliis  country,  to  tlie   fuller  survey  of  the  Scot's 
work  which  is  to  follow. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  a  considerable  ethnical 
element  from  the  Norse  kingdoms  was,  from  time  to  time, 
absorbed  in  the  north-western  }iortion  of  the  Highlands — in- 
cluding certainly  the  shires  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ros,s 
and  Inverness.  Still  the  entire  country  must  be  viewed  as 
pertaining  to  the  dominant  Celtic  race,  and  in  the  umin, 
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vxhiliitinf,'  its  idiosyncrasies.  To  detinc  tlio  Hij^dilands  of 
Sfotland  geofjraphically  is  not  an  easy  task  since  its  l)oiind- 
ary  is  not  physical,  but  social,  lingua'  and  wlmt  is  nsimlly 
called  ])olitical.  An  elaborate  work  on  "The  Hi<,ddands  of 
Scotland"  to  which  the  writer  is  considerably  indebted, 
traces  the  IIi<;hland  limits  tlnis  : — "This  definition  assi<,Mis 
to  the  Hi«,ddands  all  the  continental  territory  north  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  all  the  territory  both  insular  and  contin- 
ental, westward  of  an  easily  ti-aceable  line  from  that  firth  to 
tlu  Firth  of  Clyde."  *  This  line  beijins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nairn  and  pioceeds  irregularly,  forming  in  its  progress  a 
rudely-convex  series  of  bends,  impinging  upon  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Forfar  and  Stirling  thence  due  south-west  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  parish  of  Cardross. 

The  influence  of  Scotland  upon  progress  and  civilization 
is  al'ogether  a  marvel,  considering  tlie  oilds  against  her, 
when  she  entered  the  contest.  Taken  altogether  th(^ 
<'ountry  is  barren  in  soil ;  it  is  small,  and  its  population  has 
always  been  spai"se,  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
great  Babylon  on  the  Thames.  And  when  the  fearful  suc- 
cession of  ordeals  under  which  Scotland  has  passed  are 
taken  into  the  reckoning,  one  almost  wondei-s  that,  in  all 
tjuarters  of  the  globe,  they  are  foremost  in  adventure,  enter- 
prise, industry  and  staunch  adherance  to  duty.  The  High- 
lander differs  from  the  Lowlander  in  several  important 
points.  His  life  is  more  rugged,  and  his  notions  of  man 
and  nature  seem  simply   the   result   of   conditions  forced 


*  A  HiHtory  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,   Highland  Clans  and  Highland  Regiments,    &c., 
-edited  by  John  S.  Keltie,  F.  S.  A.  Sec,  in  two  vols.    Edinburgh  and  London  ;  1875. 
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upon  him  by  that  life.  Locked  up  auiid  the  wild  sc<'nery 
of  those  romantic  shires,  and  es[)ecially  upon  the  Isles  of 
which  Thomas  Campbell  wrote  in  Mull : 

"  Far  (lifTerent  are  the  scenes  allure  my  wandering  eye  : 
The  white  wave  foaminf,'  to  the  diHtaut  sky  ; 
The  cloudy  heaven,  nnblest  liy  suinmer'n  Hmile  ; 
The  Bounding  storm  that  sweeps  the  rugged  isle, 
The  chill,  bleak  Huminit  of  eternal  snow. 
The  wide,  wild  glen,  the  patliless  plains  beUiw, 
The  dark,  blue  rocks,  in  Ijvrren  grandeur  piled, 
The  cuckoo  sighing  to  the  pensive  wild." 

— the  Highlander  became  a  pliilosopher  and  a  poet,  as  some 
one  has  ssid  of  Scotsmen  generally,  "  cultivating  all  the 
virtues  upon  a  little  oatmeal."  The  ordinary  notion  of  the 
Highlander  which  comes  down,  in  bogie  form,  partly  the 
result  of  ludicrous  terror,  and  partly  of  mental  confusion, 
takes  the  corporeal  form  of  a  dapper  bandit,  with  round 
boimet,  belt,  kilt  and  buckled  shoes.  Pinkerton  describes 
some  weird  practices  which  may,  or  ma}'  not,  have  existed 
as  relics  of  Paganism,  mingled  with  media' val  Catholicism, 
and  now  and  again  turning  up  in  strange  contiguity  with 
Presbyterianism.  Mr.  Lecky  hns  summed  up  some  of  these 
survivals  of  the  unfittest,  one  of  the  latest  lieing  the  sum- 
moning of  the  clans  "to  war  by  the  fiery  cross  dipped  in 
blood  with  those  mystic  rites  which  the  great  Scotch  poet 
has  made  familiar.  As  late  as  1745  it  was  sent  round  Loch 
Tay  by  Lord  Breadalbane  to  summon  his  ilansmeii  to  sup- 
port the  Covernn\ent "  * 


♦  1,1'cky ;  Enijland  in  the  Kiijhte/'r'.th  Centur)/,  Vol.  ii.  p.  301.  It  maybe  roiiiarkc.l 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  lieoky's  '.'liapter  v.,  in  so  fo>-  as  it  relates  to  Scotland,  anil  esin'oially 
the  Highlands  is  valuable  'or  the  amount  of  research  displayed  by  the  anther,  as  well  u^ 
for  the  generally  ini;"rtirtl  deductions  from  the  facts  at.  bis  command. 
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It  is  not  by  lomanco  or  poetiy,  however,  though  these 
liavc  been  the  fruit,  in  abundance,  of  Hi-^hland  life  and 
adventure,  that  one  may  gauge  fairly  the  latent  power 
which  was  pent  up  ir.  those  glens.  The  Celt  is  always  a 
being  of  the  brooding  and  reflective  sort,  as  the  C*haldeans, 
the  Arabians,  and  all  piistoral  nations  have  been  since  re- 
corded history  committed  its  fii.u  syllable  to  the  keeping  of 
wood,  clay,  stone  or  metal.  Unfortunate  as  it  is  in  one 
regard,  the  imaginative  and  thoughtful  side  of  thj  Scottish 
Celt  have  lost  their  philosophic  aspect  in  the  pictuiesijue 
scenery  upon  which  he  played  his  miniature  drama,  and  the 
bold,  Itrave,  reckless  daring  which  broke  its  Ijounds  and 
poured  down  upon  the  fci'tile  South  in  raid  and  romantic 
adventure.  iJorder  h.'story  .icems  to  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  modern  conception  of  the  Highlander.  Men  have  lost 
sight,  except  in  I'allad,  of  Robin  Hood  or  of  Jack  Cade,  not 
to  speak  of  even  ignoble  heroes  like  Dick  Turpin,  Cartouche, 
or  Robert  Macaire.  The  Highlander  was  never  an  outlaw  in 
his  own  country;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  hi«  code,  on  the  wliole,  considering  the  times,  seems 
to  have  been  a  strict  one.  He  has  been  accused  of  "  reiving," 
of  stealing  black  cattle,  and  so  on;  and  yet  no  man  was 
ever  more  strongly  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  than 
lie  was  in  the  conventional  code  of  his  age.  No  man  ever 
surpassed  him  inhonour,  bravery,  and  fidelity,  becaus*^  to  no 
man  would  he  yield  in  Ijattle,  and  never  did  Ids  fealty  or 
loyalty  fail.  There  may  be  ditterences  of  o]»inion  concerning 
the  clan  system  which  was  not  confined  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands.     It  was  prevalent  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of 
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septs,  and  in  the  Lowlands  it  was  fully  e,stabli.sl)ed  in  the 
jTi-eat  ballad  era  of  the  Border.*  The  clan  system  was  in 
fact  an  extension  of  the  family,  and  those  who  rejoice  in  its 
practical  disappearance  under  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions  by  the  Pelhara  Government  in  1740, 
oUjirht  to  pause  before  condenming  it,  durinj^  the  centuries 
when  it  was  the  only  possible  bond  of  cohesion  between 
men,  in  a  society  like  the  Highlands,  competent  to  secure 
even  a  measure  of  order  and  authority. 

The  two  prime  virtues  attributed,  and  justly  attributed, 
to  the  Highland  clans  are  fidelity  and  courage.  Now  conscious 
dishonesty  is  incompatible  with  honour  or  fealty  in  any  shape, 
whatever  the  somewhat  hackrcyed  saw  about  thieves  may  say. 
The  Celtic  Highlanders  in  their  hereditary  divisions,  formed 
so  many  petty  nationalities,  which  were  in  continual  warfaro 
either  in  leagues,  or  separate  tribes.  They  had  no  king  but 
the  chief;  and,  in  the  wild  country  they  inhabited,  there 
was  no  law  but  the  strong  arm.  Modern  statesmen  seize 
territories,  appropriate  revenues,  and  parcel  out  empires 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  preserving  their  integrity 
and  inde])endencc.  In  old  times  the  chiefs  simply  ordered 
the  lifting  of  black  cattle,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  where 
it  was  necessary,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  was  thus 
with  most  of  the  Highland  raids  in  early  times ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  Rob  Roy  was  always  under  the 
protection  of  a  chief  of  his  own   or  another  clan.t     The 


•  See  Keltic  :  History  of  the  Scottuh  Ilighlandit,  Vol.  ii.  p.  11(5.     Also  Scott  and  Vcitcli 
in  their  works  on  the  Border  and  Border  Minstrelsy. 

f  "  Of   the  estraordinary  impotence  of  the  law  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  even  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Uighlai\ds,  we  have  a  strikinn'  instance  in 
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Highland  robbery,  so-called,  was  in  the  first  instance  simply 
a  belligerent  operation — one  with  which  all  great  conquerors 
have  been  familiar.  In  fact  it  was  a  sort  of  via  media 
between  robbing  a  hen-roost,  and  ravaging  a  kingdom.  The 
evidence  that  the  Highland  raid  was  regarded,  not  merely  as 
not  a  crime,  but  even  as  praiseworthy  and  laudable,  is  clear 
both  from  history  and  from  romance,  which  is  occasionally 
quite  as  trustAvorthy.  There  was  a  distinction  between  the 
"lifting"  of  sheep  and  cattle, which  was  not  without  its  mean- 
ing ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  utter  abhorrence  for  robbery,  pure 
and  simple.  Captain  Burt,  who  travelled  from  England 
with  only  one  servant,  was  well-known  to  have  a  very  large 
sum  in  gold  about  him,  and  yet  had  perfect  confidence  in 
Celtic  integrity.  Finally  the  Highlander  never  took  any- 
thing, on  pain  of  death,  from  a  friendly  clan,  and  never 
made  a  business  of  cattle-rpiding  save  upon  the  Lowlands 
against  which  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  frame  an 
hereditary  bill  of  complaint.  When  he  engaged  in  a  descent 
upon  the  Lowlands,  he  was  able  to  pray  for  success  in  good 
round  pious  phrases,  compared  with  which  Plantagenet, 
Hapsburg,  Napoleonic,  Hohenzollern  or  Romanoft"s  earning 
invocations  appear  like  the  mincing  petitions  of  a  May-fair 
vicar  on  behalf  of  a  rose-water  bridal  party.  Although  the 
Celt  was  clearly  culpable,  according  to  our  conceptions  of 

tlie  career  ot  Robert  .Macjfrcsfiir,  the  well-known  Rob  Roy.  For  more  than  twenty  years  ho 
carried  on  a  private  war  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  (Irivinjr  away  his  cattle,  iiiteroeptini; 
his  rents,  levying  contributions  on  his  tcu'ints,  anil  sometimes,  in  broad  diiylii{ht,  carrying 
away  his  servants.  He  did  thia— often  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Arffyll— In  a 
country  that  was  within  thirty  miles  ot  the  garrison  towns  of  Htlrlinjf  and  Dumbarton,  and 
of  till!  important  city  of  Glasgow,  and  this  although  a  small  ;{arrison  had  been  planted  at 
Inversnaid  for  the  express  pur|M)3e  of  checking  his  depredations.  He  at  last  died  peace- 
fully on  his  bed  in  1730  at  the  patriarchal  age  uf  eighty."    Lecky :  UUtory,  Vol.  ii,  p.  28. 
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morality,  he  was  conscious  of  no  wrong ;  and  in  his  back- 
ward state  of  culture  and  the  poverty  and  hardness  of  his 
life  might  have  pleaded,  had  he  known  it,  the  example 
•of  the  ancient  Spartans  and  of  all  the  vigorous  races 
of  Europe  at  a  similar  stage  of  development.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  free  mountains,  their  barren  moors  and 
their  inaccessible  glens  and  caves,  they  would  have  been 
crushed  or  exterminated  like  their  Celtic  brethren  in  Ensj- 
land,  or  across  the  Irish  Sea.  If  they  were  guilty  of  bar- 
barous excesses  in  the  Stuart  persecutions,  more  atrocious, 
perhaps,  than  those  connived  at,  and  rewarded,  by  a  Euro- 
pean power  in  Bulgaria,  the  sin  must  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  at  the  door  of  those  who  let  them  loose  upon  a 
peaceful  people,  with  deliberate  instructions  to  torture  and 
to  slay. 

Let  us  look  at  their  fidelity.  In  James  the  Fifth's  reign 
when  Murray  suppressed  an  insurrection  of  the  Clan  Chattan, 
two  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  sentenced  to  death.  "Each 
one  as  he  was  led  to  the  gallows  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he 
would  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  his  chief;  but  they  all 
answered,  that  were  they  acquainted  with  it,  no  sort  of  pun- 
ishment could  induce  them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  their 
leader.  Innumerable  cases  of  this  unwavering  steadfastness 
of  faith  occurred  during  and  after  the  '15  and  '45,  amongst 
the  Erasers,  the  Macleans,  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Macpher- 
sons.  One  must  suffice.  In  1745,  the  home  of  Macpherson, 
of  (?luny,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Royal  troops,  and 
a  reward  of  £1,000  offered  for  his  arrest.  The  country 
was  scoured  by  soldiers  ;  and  "  yet  for  nine  years  the  chief 
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was  able  to  live  concealed  on  his  property  in  a  cave  which 
his  clansmen  dug  for  him  during  the  night,  and,  though 
upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  knew  of  his  place  of  retreat, 
no  biibe  or  menace  could  extort  the  secret ;  till,  at  last, 
wearied  of  the  long  and  dreary  solitude,  and  despairing  of 
pardon,  he  took  refuge  in  France."*  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
refer  to  the  wanderings  of  Charles  P]dward  through  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  for  five  months  with  a  reward  of  £30,000 
upon  his  head,  known,  as  in  South  Uist,  by  hundreds  at  a 
time,  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  whom  lucre  could 
tempt ;  and  yet  far  safer  than  some  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  at  Holyrood  or  St.  James's.  The  names  of  Malcolm 
Macleod,  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  and  the  heroic  Flora 
Macdonald  who  "  built  herself  an  everlasting  name  "  wher- 
ever the  romantic  story  of  the  '45  is  told.*|"  James  Hogg 
the  Ettrick  shepherd,  embalmed  her  memory  in  "Flora 
Macdonald'.s  Lament,"  from  wliich  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  quote  one  verse  : 

"  The  target  is  torn  from  tl  e  arm  of  the  just. 

The  helmet  is  cleft  on  tie  lirow  of  the  brave. 
The  claymore  for  ever  in  darkness  must  rust, 

But  red  is  the  sword  of  the  stranger  and  slave  ; 
The  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  the  foot  of  the  i)roud, 

Have  trod  o'er  the  plumes  on  the  bonnet  of  blue  ; 
Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the  cloud, 

When  tyranny  revell'd  in  blood  of  the  true  ? 
Farewell,  my  young  hero,  the  gallant  and  good, 

The  crown  of  thy  fathers  is  torn  from  thy  brow  !  "§ 


*  Lccky  :  Ilutory  of  the  Eighteenth  Centura,  vol.  ii.  \ip.  32,  33. 

t  Keltie:  UUtory  of  the  Scottish  UighlamU,  vol.  i.  cliai>s.  30  anil  37,  where  a  very  full 
ami  interesting  account  of  Culloden  and  Hubseiiuent  events  will  be  founu. 

§  Flora  Macdonald  was  the  daughter  of  Ronald  Macdonald,  of  Miltown,  In  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  most  distant  of  the  Western  Isles.  She  was  born  about  1722,  and  died  in  Skye  in 
17'.)0,  beinjf  buried  with  the  sheet  used  hy  Prince  Charlie,  as  her  shroud.  See  a  very  inter- 
«stinK  bio.irv^jhi  of  her  by  a  granddaughter  imblished  at  Edinburgh  (new  edition),  l&7o. 
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Of  Highland  bravery,  what  need  to  expatiate  when 
addressing  an  English-speaking  race  ?  What  part  of  the 
world  does  not  bear  testimony  to  Celtic  valour  on  a  hundred 
battle-fields  ?  The  hardy  life  of  the  Highlander,  the  free 
bracing  air  of  mountain  and  loch  had  marked  him  out  as  a 
soldier,  reared,  though  not  disciplined,  by  Nature  herself. 
The  people  of  the  Lowlands,  from  their  peculiar  history  and 
surroundings  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  shared  their  high 
military  qualities  to  the  full  extent.  "  Great  courage,  great 
power  of  enduring  both  privation  and  pain,  great  fire  and 
impetuosity  in  attack,  were  abundantly  shown;  but  the 
discipline  of  a  regular  army  was  required  to  add  to  these, 
that  more  than  English  tenacity  which  has  placed  the 
Scotchman  in  the  first  rank  of  European  soldiers."*  The 
clan  system  had  of  course  inured  the  Highlanders  to  the 
toils  of  war,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great 
leaders  could  brin^  large  numbers  into  the  field.  Thus  we 
find  that  some  of  the  chiefs  could  muster  men  by  thousands. 
In  1764,  a  muster  was  made  of  about  10,000,  and  General 


From  the  earliest  period  she  was  a  Jacobite,  and  remained  so  to  the  last.  Her  earliest 
recollections  were  songs  breatliiujj  hatred  to  the  Sassenach.    Two  lines  are  preserved  : 

"Geordie  sits  in  Charlie's  chair ; 
The  de'il  tali  him  for  sittintf  there."  ' 

Years  after,  when  "  the  lost  cause  "  was  bc.vond  recovery,  she  would  never  so  much  as 
name  George  III.,  and  when  her  sou  spolie  of  him  as  His  Miijesty,  she  slapped  him  soundly, 
saying  she  would  hear  nothing  of  "soft  Geordio"  (p.  SS.")).  As  Dr.  Johnson  said,  she  left 
"a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if  couruj,'e  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  men- 
tioned with  honour."  In  the  work  referred  to,  there  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  High- 
land heroine;  and,  as  Jjhnson  doscrilics  her,  we  can  readily  believe  that  she  had  "soft 
features,  gentle  manners  and  elegant  presence." 

*  Lecky,  Vol.  ii.  p.  34.  Mr.  Lecky  has  heard  one  of  the  n\ost  eminent  English  surgeons  state 
as  the  result  of  his  exiierience,  that  he  found  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  enduring 
pain  shown  by  patients  from  different  parts  of  the  British  Kmitirc,  and  that  he  has  usually 
found  his  Scotch  patients,  in  this  resjiect,  greatly  superior  to  his  English  and  to  his  Iri.'ih 
ones.    Ibid,  note. 
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Wade  states  the  rebel  Highlanders  at  14,000,  and  the 
loyal  at  8,000  in  174r>.  A  song  called  "  The  Chevalier's 
Muster  Roll,"  enumerates  the  chiefs  and  their  clans  ;  these 
lines  may  seive  as  a  sample  : — 

"  The  Laird  o'  Macintosh  is  comin', 
MacGregor  and  Macd<inald's  connn', 
The  MacKenziex  an'  MacPherson's  coinin', 
A'  the  wild  McRaes  are  coinin', 
Little  wat  ye  fa's  comin', 
Donald  Gunn  an'  a's  comin',"  &c.* 

The  Union,  under  Anne,  in  1707,  was  at  the  time  exceedingly 
unpopular  in  Scotland  for  many  reasons.  There  was  the 
absorption  of  that  dearly-prized  nationality  for  which  the 
Scots  had  fought  so  hard ;  and  besides  differences  in  religion 
and  laws  between  the  two  countries,  the  superior  wealth 
and  also  the  heavy  national  debt  of  England,  made  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  strongly  averse  to  the  measure.  And  even 
long  after  it  had  been  consummated,  and  the  benefits  flowing 
from  it  had  discredited  the  augury  of  ill,  there  was  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  which  even  influenced  Smol- 
lett and  Scott.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  anti-Union 
feeling  all  over  Scotland  imparted  some  of  that  galvanic 
energy  which  temporarily  gave  vitality  to  the  dying  cause 
of  the  Stuarts.  This  broke  out,  as  everyone  knows,  at  the 
death  of  Anne,  the  last  monarch  of  that  arbitrary,  faithless, 
and  ill-fated  house.  The  rising  in  1715,  and  its  collapse 
at  SherifTinuir,  and  the  more  formidable  outbreak  under 
Charles  Edward,  the  march  to  Derby  and  the  final  defeat 
l»y  "  the  butcher  Cumberland  "  at  Culloden,  are  events  which 

*  James  Logan  :  The  Scottish  Gael;  or  Celtic  Manners,  ]>p.  77-78. 
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need  not  be  rehearsed  here.*  Were  all  the  histories  swept 
out  of  existence  the  story  of  "  The  Forty-Five  "  could  never 
die,  wliile  the  songs  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  poems  of  many 
a  Scottish  bard  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  people.  One 
of  tlie  satirical  pieces,  "  Cumberland's  and  Murray's  descent 
into  Hell,"  is  not  so  generally  read,  and  it  certainly  exhibits 


*  The  battle  of  SlierrifTmuir  was  not  a  victory  cither  for  Mar  or  Argyll,  yet  its  effect  was 
to  cxtintfulsh  the  Chevalier's  hopes.  Tliu  following  verse  from  Hogg's  "  Jacobite  Jielicn  '  u 
•iiuotud  in  The  Scuttiuh  highlandern,  vol.  i.  p.  401  ;— 

"There's  some  say  that  we  wan,  and  some  say  that  they  wan. 

And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man  ; 
But  one  thing  Tm  sure,  that  at  Sherriffmuir, 

A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw,  wan  ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  we  ran. 

But  Florence  ran  fastest  of  a',  man." 

liy  "Florence"  is  meant  the  Marquis  of  Huntly's  steed. 

Amontrst  the  individual  heroes  on  the  Highland  side,  Golice  or  Oillies  Macbane  Is  conspi- 
cuous. He  was  six  feet  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  of  prodigious  strength. 
At  Cullodcn,  being  beset  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  he  placed  his  back  against  a  wall,  and 
though  covered  with  wounds,  defended  himself  with  target  and  claymore.  Thirteen  of  the 
foe  were  struck  dead  at  his  feet  before  he  succumbed.  1  he  Saitfii^h  lliijhlanderx.  Vol.  i.  p. 
<)6(i.  In  The  Scottish  Gael,  p.  96,  his  memory  is  preserved  in  a  poem  attributed  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  .is  it  is  not  often  met  with,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  here. 

"  The  clouds  may  pour  down  on  Culloden's  red  plain, 
But  the  waters  shall  flow  o'er  its  crimson  in  vain  ; 
For  their  drops  shall  seem  few  to  the  tears  for  the  slain, 
But  mine  are  for  thee,  my  brave  Uilltcs  Macbane. 

"  Though  thy  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  injured  and  brave. 
Though  thy  death  was  the  hero's,  and  glorious  thy  grave  ; 
With  thy  dead  foes  around  thee,  piled  high  on  the  plain, 
My  sad  heart  bleeds  o'er  thee,  my  Gillies  Macban'  " 

"  How  the  hor«j  and  the  horseman  thy  single  hand  „.ew. 
But  what  could  the  mightiest  single  arm  do  ? 
A  hundred  likn  thee  might  the  battle  regain  ; 
But  cold  are  thy  hand  and  thy  heart,  Oillies  Macbane  ! 

"  With  thy  back  to  the  wall  and  thy  breast  to  the  targe. 
Full  flashed  thy  claymore  in  the  face  of  their  charge  ; 
The  blood  of  their  tallest  that  barren  turf  stain  ; 
But  alas  !  thine  is  reddest  there.  Gillies  Macbane 

**  Hewn  down,  but  still  bRttling,  thou  sunk'st  to  the  ground, 
The  |)laid  was  one  gore,  and  thy  breast  was  one  wound  ; 
Thirteen  of  thy  foes  by  thy  right  hand  lay  slain  ; 
Oh  !  would  they  were  thousands  for  Gillies  Macbane  I 
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ii  wealth  of  diabolical  fancy,  hate  and  luimour  condjincd, 
which  make  it  iircsij^tihle.  These  aire  the  conchuling 
AX'i'scs : — 

"  Ae  floevil  satHi)litting  brumstaiie  matflies, 
Aiie  roastiii!,'  thu  W'liigs  like  bakt-r's  luitclu's  ; 
Atic  wi'  frtt  IV  Wliij,'  was  Uiistin^,', 
Spent  wi"  frcinunit  jaaycr  ami  fasting, 
A'  ceased  \v\wn  thae  twin  hutcliers  roar'd, 
And  hell's  grim  hangman  stnjiM  and  glowrVl. 

'  Fy,  gar  take  a  pie  in  haste, 

Knead  it  df  infernal  i)aste,' 

(^U(i'  Satan  ;  and  in  his  niitten'd  hand. 

He  hyert  up  bluidy  Cumberland, 

And  whittled  him  down  like  tow-kail  uastock, 

And  iu  his  liettest  furna(!e  roasted. 

Now  hell's  black  table-claith  was  s])read, 
Th'  infernal  grace  was  reverend  said  ; 
Yap  stood  the  hungry  fiends  a'  owre  it, 
Their  grim  jaws  gajiing  to  devour  it, 
When  Satan  cried  out,  '  tit  to  scunner, 
Owre  rank  a  judgment's  sic  a  dinner  I ' " 

The  brutality  of  a  royal  general  whose  deeds  could  call  forth 
so  terrible  a  stroke  of  concentrated  detestation,  must  have 
itself  been  fearful,  and  such  it  certainly  was.  Maddened 
by  the  defeat  of  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  in  January,  l74(j,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  miglit  have  been  content  with 
an  inglorious  victory,  in  which  he  fought  a  starving  and 
dispirited  enemy  with  more  than  twice  its  numbers,  began  a 
course  of  vindictive  re[)risals  which  have  earned  for  him  the 


"  Oh  !  loud,  and  long  heard  shall  thy  uoronaoh  be. 
And  hijfh  o'er  the  heuthor  thy  cairn  we  shall  see, 
And  deep  in  all  busonis  thy  niimu  shall  ruiuuiii. 
But  deepest  in  mine,  dearest  Gillies  Maclianu  '. 

"  And  daily  the  eyes  of  thy  brave  boy  before. 
Shall  thy  plaid  be  unfolded,  unsheathed  thy  claymore  ; 
And  the  white  rose  .^hall  bloom  on  his  bonnet,  ajja'n 
Shall  he  prove  the  true  eon  of  my  Gillies  Macbane." 
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name  of  "  the  Butolicr."  All  that  Lnudordalo  an(i  his  crew 
had  wronglit,  on  belialf  of  the  Stuarts,  was  now  perpotiattid 
upon  the  romantic  spirits  who  championed  the  lost  cause, 
and  the  courageous  men  who  desired  in  their  own  way  to 
answer  tlie  question  "  Wha'll  be  kin<|  but  Charlie  ? "  Thus 
Scotland  suffered  at  Glencoe  under  William  IIT.,  as  well  as 
at  and  after  Culloden,  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts. 

With  174G  the  agony  was  over,  and,  although  there  were 
riots  occasionally  over  unpopular  imposts,  there  has  l)et'U  no 
Avarfare  in  Scotland  since.  The  intrepid  Celt  has  fought 
the  battles  of  Britain  in  every  clime  wherever  the  Union 
Jack  has  been  unfurled  ;  and  the  courage  of  the  Highlander, 
was,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  turned  into  a  noble  channel. 
Those  gallant  regiments,  whose  numbers  of  tlu  uiselves  arouse 
the  British  heart  with  memories  of  distinguished  prowess, 
were  formed  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  Rebellion.  C-ul- 
loden  was  fought  on  April  IGth,  1740,  and  onl}'  twelve 
years  after  the  79th  Highlanders  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Loui.sbourg,  and  on  the  ]  2th  of  September  in  the  folluwhig 
year,  the  Fraser  Highlanders  mounted  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham and  played  the  foremost  ])art  in  the  taking  of  Quebec* 
The  merit  of  forming  tlie  Highland  regiments  is  usually 
given  to  the  elder  Pitt ;  but  he  can  only  be  credited  with 
realizing  a  splendid  idea.  Tt  was  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden, 
a  }nan  of  splendid  powers,  imfortunate  in  not  being  favoured 
with  a  wider  stage  upon  which  to  display  and  develop  them, 


*  The  hci^lita  themselves  took  their  name  from  Abralmm  Martin,  d'd  VEcoxsaiis  (sur- 
immed  tlie  Scot),  a  pilot  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  time  of  Chani)ilain,  a  century  ami  a 
(|uarter  before  the  cor  luest  of  Quebec.  See  Lemoine  :  Quebec,  Past  and  Present.  A'oie. 
j>.  21 ;  also  Murdoch's  Nova  Scotia,  vol.  i.  p.  !)'>. 
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\vl»o  first  propjsod  to  Robert  Walpole  the  sclieiuo  wliicli 
Pitt  afterwards  carried  out  in  practice  with  such  glorious 
results.  It  is  impossible  here  to  suuiinaiize  the  gallant 
achievements  of  the  Hi,i,'hlan«l  regiments  in  the  British 
army  or  the  fanu»tis  names  associated  with  them.  The  42nd 
or  "  Black  Watch"  arose  apparently  out  of  a  tentative  effort 
of  the  Government  in  17-9  ;  their  first  action  Avas  Ibuglit 
at  Fontenov,  174'),  and  their  latest  condtat  in  Ashantce, 
1873.  As  the  original  Highland  regiment,  the  words  of  the 
"  Garb  of  Old  Gaul"  have  an  appropriate  connection  with 
the  subject  of  this  volume,  a  few  verses  therefore  are 
selected  : — 

"  In  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  the  fir«  of  old  Rnini', 
From  the  heath-covered  inountainH  of  Scotia  we  come  ; 
Where  the  Romans  endeavoured  our  country  to^ain, 
But  our  ancestors  fought  and  they  fought  not  in  vain. 

"  Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  pride  of  old  France, 
In  their  troops  fondly  boasteil  till  we  did  advance, 
B\it  when  our  claymores  they  saw  ns  produce, 
Their  courage  did  fail,  and  they  sued  for  a  truce. 

*'  Then  we'll  defend  (mr  liberty,  our  country  and  our  laws, 
And  teach  our  late  ])0sterity  to  tight  in  freedom's  cause, 
That  they  like  our  ancestors  bold,  for  honour  and  applause, 
May  defy  the  French,  with  all  their  arts,  to  alter  our  laws. ' 

It  was  in  the  42nd  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde, 
was  Colonel.  The  London  Highlanders  were  another  old 
Highland  Regiment,  but  they  were  reduced  after  the  loss  of 
Bergen  op  Zoom  and  the  peace  of  1748.  The  Moatgomcry 
Highlanders,  the  Frasers,  who  were  prominent  a:  Quebec, 
forming  the  old  78th  and  71st,  the  Keith  and  Campbells  or 
old  87th  and  88th,  Johnstons,  Keiths  and  a  number  of 
others  have  passed  across  the  stage  and  played  their  gallant 
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])artH,  only  to  disappear  by  reduction  or  amaljraiiiation.  Of 
the  existing  regiments  best  known  to  fame  arc  the  71st 
formerly  the  7.*ird  or  Macleod's  Highlanders,  the  72nd  or 
Duke  of  Albany's,  the  78th  or  Uoss-shire  Buffs,  the  79th  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  the  !Hst  now  called  the  Princess 
Louise  Argylesliire  Highlanders,  the  02nd  Gordons  and  the 
D.Srd  Suthcrlands.  Burn's  "son  of  Mars,"  rather  a  rovsterinrf 
specimen,  however,  like  most  of  the  first  Scottish  soldiers 
in  the  British  army  began  their  service  in  America  in  th& 
life  and  death  struggle  with  France  .* 

From  the  Seven  Ycai's'  War  until  now,  the  Scots,  and 
largely  the  Highlanders,  have  constituted  the  flower  of  the 
British  fighting  stock.  Their  valour  has  been  displayed 
alike  in  Egypt,  the  Crimea,  India,  the  Peninsula,  Canada 
or  America,  Abysinnia,  Ashantec  or  wherever  else  the  voice 
of  duty  called  them. 

Much  of  the  poetry  and  chivalry  of  Highland  History  is 
liound  up  with  the  Stuart  cause,  and  gathers  about  such 
distinguished  names  as  those  of  Dundee  and  Montrose.  But 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  here  that  the  cause  of 
the  Whig  and  the  Covenanter  was  by  no  means  a  dull  and 
unhcroic  one.     The  illustrious  house  which  has  .stood  for 

*  111   tlie  same  sinjiular  medley  the  rciuicr  of  Burns  is  !\.\fn  treated  to  a  view  of  tlie 
Iliglilander  of  tlie  old  time  in  the  song  of  the  "  raucle  carlin  "  ;— 

"A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lowlan'  laws  he  held  In  scorn  ; 
But  he  still  was  faithful  to  his  clan, 
My  (jfallant  braw  John  Highlandinau. 
With  liis  jihilibefr  an'  tartan  plaid, 
And  ),'ude  claymore  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan, 
My  gallant  braw  John  Hitjhlandnian. 

Sing  hey,  my  braw  John  ni(;hlandman_4c. 
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ages  at  the  head  of  the  chin  CniiiplH'U  should  be  held  iu 
ovt'ilastin^'  esteem  and  renienibmnce  for  its  unfaltering  and 
steadfast  adheranco  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and 
rt'ligious.  There  are  weak  and  dark  spots  in  tlie  history  of 
all  noble  families,  and  yet,  taken  altogether,  there  is  none 
Avhich  -will  bear  closer  scrutiny,  than  the  house  of  Campbell 
of  Argyll,  "The  MacCallum  More,"  Lord  of  Lornc,  Loehow, 
and  Inverary.  Now  that  our  gracious  Sovi;reign  is  rcpri-- 
sented  in  her  fairest  colony  by  thu  heir  of  this  ancient  and 
noble  family,  who  brings  with  hini;  as  an  additional  claim 
upon  Canadian  loyalty,  a  Princess,  in  whose  veins  Hows  the 
Mood  of  Scotland's  royal  race,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
episodically  at  a  few  members  oftlu.'  line  from  wiuoh  His 
Excellency  sprang.  With  genealogical  or  heraldic  considera- 
tions it  is  unnecessary  to  meddle  here,  and,  therefoie,  the 
first  name  of  note  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Sir  Nei)  Camp- 
bell, son  of  Colin-More,  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  his  sister  Mary.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  a  name  since  illustrious,  in  our  day,  in  far 
distant  fields,  was  his  son,  brave  and  impetuous  to  rashness. 
In  I^-IS  the  head  of  the  family  became  a  Scottish  peer,  and 
sat  as  Lord  Campbell,  and  in  ll-^T,  Colin  Campbell  became 
Earl  of  Argyll.  The  ArgylLs  always  figured  conspicuously 
upon  the  stage  of  public  aft'airs  in  Scotland,  and  invariably 
on  what  posterity  has  adjudged  to  be  the  right,  if  not  the 
picturesque  side.  Three  who  bore  the  Gaelic  title  of  Mac 
Callum  More  obtained  special  distinction,  Archibald,  eighth 
Earl,  and  first  Marquis  of  Argyll,  the  rival  of  ]\[ontrose, 
stands   out  in  bold  relief,  both  for  his  firm  adherence  to 
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principle,  and  liis  traffic  death,  as  a  French  w')i tor  has  ob- 
served, Hke  one  of  "  the  heroes  of  Pkitarch."  He  was  as 
chivalrous  as  his  great  opponent ;  and,  altliough  no  bigot, 
he  opposed  the  Episcopal  system  and  tlie  licurgy,  and  ad- 
ored to  the  Covenant.  H(r  was  no  foe  to  the  monarchy,  how- 
ever, and  his  most  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  to  keep 
iiie  wayward  Stuarts  in  the  right  path.  Against  Montrose, 
.dded  by  a  savage  band  of  Irish  raiders,  he  fought  and  hjst 
the  battle  of  Inverlochy  in  1G45,  which  was  followed  by  the 
complete  rout  of  the  Covenanters  near  Kilsyth.  At  Philip- 
haugh,  in  the  same  year,  the  gallant  Leslie  defeated  Mont- 
rose, but  i^  r^yll,  who  deserved  some  amends  from  fortune, 
had  no  sh.'Arc  in  the  victory.  The  Marijuis  did  ail  that  was 
possible,  even  up  \/0  the  time  of  the  King's  surrender,  to  save 
the  Royal  fortnnes,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sur- 
render of  Charles  to  the  English  Parliament.  It  was  he 
who  crowned  Charles  11  at  Scone,  and  no  one  could  ha\t' 
l)cen  more  iavish  in  his  promises  to  him  than  the  merry, 
unstable  ano  faithless  King.  "  Whenevev,"  said  he,  "  it 
shal'  please  God  to  resto  e  me  to  my  just  rights,  i  shall  see 
him  paid  £40,000  sterlin  .  svhich  is  <lue  to  him."  This, 
and  ail  other  ',eores,  were  wiped  out  when  Chailes  caused 
the  great  noble's  head  to  be  struck  off  on  a  false  charge  of 
tna.  on,  in  Max,  lOul.atthe  c 'oss  of  Edinburgh.  According 
to  Wodi'ow,  Aigyle's  piety  set  Charles  against  him  as  far 
back  as  the  coronation  at  Scone.  On  one  or  casion  he  kept 
the  young  King  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning  in  religious 
conversation  and  ])rayer.  "  The  Marchioness  .said  i)lainly 
that  that  niglit  would  cost  him  his  head — words  which,  as 
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has  been  shown,  proved  too  true."*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  of  Scott  that  this  is  the  Argyll  who 
tigures  in  the  early  chapters  of  The  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Archibald,  his  son,  was  destined  to  prove  a  victim  to  that 
bloodthirstier  of  the  last  two  Stuart  kings,  the  second  James. 
In    Charles'   reign,  James  went  down   to  gloat  over  the 
"  boots  "  and  "  thumbikins  ;  "  and,  of  course  the  head  of  the 
Campbells  was  too  conspicuous  a  Whig  -:  .  be  allowed  to 
<3!3cape.     In  1G81  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Justiciary  Court 
by  the  Royal  advocate  vulgarly  known  as  "  Bluidy  ]\lac- 
kenzie."     In  spite  of  Court  pressure,  however,  the  judges 
were  so  closely  divided,  ti.at  Lord  Nairn,  who  had  been 
superannuated,  was  brought  in  to  turn  the  scale.     By  the 
atiectiouate  ingenuity  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Sophia 
Lindsay,   he    escaped,    after    his    conviction,  disguised  as 
her  page.     From  Holland,  Argyll  made  tlie  fatal  movement 
at  Charles'  death,  which  was  unhappily  premature.     In  the 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  ther<!  is 
if  not  poetry,  at  least  prescience  and  "  an  heroic  satisfaction  of 
conscience,  expressed  in  them,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  wliich 
he  fell."     The  lines  are  these  : — 

"  On  my  attempt  tliou;,'h  Providence  did  frown, 
His  ojipressed  people  (Jod  at  len;,'tli  ^shall  own  ; 
Another  hand,  with  more  sneeessflil  speed, 
Shall  raise  the  remnant,  hrnir-e  tlie  serpent's  head. 
Though  my  head  fall,  that  is  no  tra;  I^'  story, 
Since,  j^oing  lience,  I  enter  endless  gh)ry." 

So  perished  the  most  illustiious  of  the  noble  army  of  Cove- 
nanting martyrs.i* 


*  See  an  interestinj?  bro;hure  piiblishad  hy  Hivjf,  of  rjoudon,  at  the  time  of  the  marriag'e 
of  Ills  Kxcelltiicy,  the  Maniiiis  (if  Li)rnu  and  the  Princess  Louiio. 

i  (See  McCrie,  \Vi)dro\v,  and  llo.viu'.s  Scots  iVortliics,  also  Anderson's  Ladies  uf  the  Coca- 
uant,  and  Uodds'  Fi'y  Yearn'  Struijijle  of  the  ScoU  CovenaiUen,  103S-8S, 
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The  great  John  Campbell    &uke  of  Ar.        and  Green- 
wich, who  appears  to  such  advantajireaH  the  p<i  '  Jeanie 
Deans  in  The  JJew/i  of  Mki-Lotkiff  n  fchap*'.  35-3*^  a»^i  chap. 
48),  has  left  perhaps  the  strongest  iinpn^'ssion  up<si«t!h«^  popu- 
lar Highland  mind  of  all  aih  iti^ue.    He-¥Ka»  fmiffemi^  itt>  HfMr 
land  ;  ati  the  strongest  bul\rai«k  (^  the  House  f/  ffs«»j*t»r' ;  m 
y      '    td  his  clain*  u^wi  Govery»n«iii*-  was,  of  courtse,  iiMl^pN^ 
ableiipom  the  first.    He  was  a  soidiwr  ^loreovov,  and  \tAc{^tk^ 
tinguiK!f[iie.d  hdinseif  in  Flanders  (>«d<^.v  >!lMrlboroiigh.     In  the 
first  RebtyJilion  of  J71.').  Ar^ll  fought   Mar  at  iShe?*i*finU'i'r, 
with   t'a/ti.i»>f  '.jnestionabic   .■*«i»ecess.       Wlur  all    was  owe**': 
Piowever,  i)#  jattWiediafe^^?^  tfp<jfe  i^p  his  natii'PVi^  pomi^ott  j0f 
intercessO»*  IW    Iw*!    mis^)»M(J<d  ,i^ij>untiyin«n  ;    aiftd   if.  has 
been  well-ott^ft^a^ved  tkat    if    th<'    .)->»inse]s   (4    Ia*i  Roy—* 
John   th<»    Rc^^  om  iv>    was  called            i-;  elan— had  been 
followed,    Cfee  ^  KT'^wkl    ioever   havf   fH^   ty^'ylaitfl   into 
a   cowardly    j^nic     At  tlic  Porteous   iiiotK  Ik>   lii;«fd    some 
ditiicidty  in  tnsatatj^g  i-mM^y  in  Londor*    ^tlfi^  <3tve  i^M^fa 
which  Sir  Walter  Jfeott  !*««  na^pMnly  trans<y^><MJi,  yjirt^f.  ^^i^ 
scribes  the  man  Hr   li«*    'y»pf'af  '   *<     '            '     '        '  '  > 
knew  him  :  '  F  am  n-           ister,  J  ir-t*'^  !»;*>-•  a  Hiinis*(«/  4l»>'' 
I  never  will  be  one.     1  tiv*ft*k  G^xl  I  lirfi<l!^  irf#J*^s  too  gr^xW  <* 
value  for  those  few  abiliti*^  wUv'h  «#bturt  iptt^ ^«^  to  Jin**'^ 
to  employ  them  in  <loin;^-  any  <.       ^  ry  or  of*/  /^/^4 Iffi^y 
kind   whatever."*     The  Duke's  w♦i*^kft</lrn  rc*^  |yii>^ 
able,  and  almost  great,  Queen  Caroline,  ttjen  Regi^iii  Am^$I% 
one  of  the  second  George's  absences  on  the  (.'ontinent,  sK^//' 
clearly  the  commanding  attitude  Argyll    felt  himself  en- 
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titled  to  hold  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish  people. 

When  the  Queen,  in  a  moment  of  not  unnatural  indignation, 

after  the  Riots,  declared  that  "  she  would  turn  Scotland  into 

a  hunting-seat,"   the  Duke  coolly  replied,  "  if  that  be  the 

case,  madam,  I  must  go  down  and  prepare  my  hounds."     In 

his  later  years,  the  Duke  broke  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole 

and  formed  a  member  of   tlic  coalition  which  caused  the 

downfall  of  "  The  Great  Commoner"  in  1742.    In  the  October 

of  the  following  year  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  (Jreenwich 

died  and  was  interred  in   Westminster   Abbey.     That  he 

must  have  been  a  great,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  we  have  the 

testimony  of  those  who  were  of  his  friends  as  well  as  ours 

— Pope  and  Thomson;  we  know  him  best  through  Scott 

b'lt  his  real  character  is  more  indubitably  fixed  by  the  place 

hi   !■  <ids   in   the   affectionate    traditions  of  the    Highland 

jjKiople  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Of  the  other  branches 

'/  C^K'  Campbells,  it  is  not  neces.sary  to  write  at  length.     All 

'/ t^,-    II  from  the  Breadalbanes   down    have   distinguished 

1  ves  in  war  and  peace.     Amongst  those  who  bore  the 

rmny     '^  •■  Campbells  of  Inverawe  were  one  of  the  most 

uv    -..'    .bilateral  branches  and  one  connected  in  later  days 

w'Ak  (yiUttf^.     The  Inverawe  branch  came  of  the  old  Neil 

''"MMjlflM0  Htock    which    fought   with    Bruce,    fought   with 

i^fainst  Montrose,  and  poured  forth  its  energy  into 

-'TV ice  when  the  national  troubles  were  at  their 

H  w&    Duncan  Campbell  of  Inverawe  who  raised 

:'<*ck  Watch,"  and  he  with  his  only  sor»  perished  at 

Ticori4*r<>Sjii,  fighting  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  Conquest 

The  Major's  great  nephew,  another  Major  Campbell,  seignior 
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of  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  also  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  for  some  years  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Rouvillc. 

The  Highland  aptitude  for  peaceful  and  industrious 
labours  was  not  discovered  until  long  after  the  Union,  But 
so  soon  as  tranquillity  was  definitively  assured,  hereditary 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  education  disseminated,  roads 
constructed,  and  new  avenues  for  the  restrained  energies  of 
the  Celts  opened  up;  then  a  new  era  dawned  upon  them. 
They  had  always  possessed  many  kindly  traits  of  character, 
love  of  kindred,  hospitality,  tenderness  to  the  helpless  and 
unfortunate  ;  but  their  real  power  as  honest  toilers  was  never 
fully  proved  until  they  went  forth,  some  of  them  driven  out 
that  a  lord  might  make  a  sheep-walk  or  a  game  preserve, 
to  the  Dominion  in  which,  still  cherishing  the  Gaelic  of  their 
fathers,  they  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  and  their 
race,  far  from  the  hoary  mountain,  the  rushing  torrent,  and 
the  awesome  moor. 

The  lito'ature  of  the  Highland  people  is  far  too  extensive 
a  subject  to  be  touched  on  here.  The  pensive  imagination 
which  breathes  through  the  poems  handed  down  in  the 
Celtic  tongue  is  the  outcome  of  nature  attuned  to  loneli- 
ness, upon  dark  mountains,  under  a  chilly  star-lit  heaven. 
"  The  seat  of  the  Celtic  Muse,"  tays  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
Waverley  (ch.  xxii.),  "is  in  the  mist  of  the  secret  and  soli- 
tary hill,  and  her  voice  in  the  murmur  of  the  mouiitiiiu 
stream.  He  that  woos  her  must  love  the  barren  rock  more 
than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert  better 
than  the  festivity  of  the  hall."  The  music  of  the  Highlands 
has,  in  its  brightest  moods,  an  undertone  of  sadness ;  even  the 
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pibroch  has  borrowed  some  of  its  basic  power  from  the  wail 
of  tlie  coronach.  It  is  this  imaginative  and  meditative 
spirit  which  has  passed  over  the  philosophy  of  all  Scot\tn(l, 
percolating  through  the  husk  of  all  the  creedf,  and  saturat- 
ing the  national  mind  with  a  seriousness  which  evolves 
energy,  not  despair,  and  a  dignity  of  self-respect  and  a  stern 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  makes  men  at  once  devout, 
affectionate,  thoughtful,  loyal  and  true  in  whatever  station, 
or  in  the  dischai'ge  of  whatsoever  duty  Providence  may 
assign  them.  IVIr.  Lecky,  in  the  work  often  quoted,  has 
pointed  out  the  essentially  beneticial  contribution  made  by 
the  Highlanders  to  the  national  character  in  a  few  sentences 
with  which  this  chapter  may  not  unfitly  conclude  : — "  The 
distinctive  beauty  and  the  great  philosophic  interest  of  that 
(the  Scottish)  character,  spring  from  the  very  singular  com- 
bination it  displays  of  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  with  a 
practical  and  industrial  spirit.  In  no  other  nation  do  wc 
find  the  entluisiasm  of  loyalty  blending  so  happily  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  so  strong  a  vein  of  poetic  sensi- 
hility  and  romantic  feeling  qualifying  a  type  that  is  essen- 
tially industrial.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  Highland 
soui'ce  of  this  spirit.  The  habits  of  the  clan  life,  the  romantic 
loyalty  of  the  clansman  to  his  chief,  the  almost  legendary 
charm  that  has  grown  up  around  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
round  the  Pretender,  liave  all  had  their  deep  and  lasting 
iutiueuce  on  the  character  of  the  people.  Slowly,  tlirough 
the  course  of  years,  a  mass  of  traditional  feeling  was  formed, 
clustering  around,  but  usually  transfiguring  facts.  .  . 
The  clan  legends,  and  a  very  idealized  conception  of  clan 
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virtues,  suivived  the  destruction  of  feudal  poM'er ;  and  tlie 
pathos  and  the  fiie  of  the  Jacobite  ballads  were  felt  by 
multitudes  long  after  the  star  of  the  Stuarts  had  sunk  for 
ever  at  Culloden.  Ti-aditions  and  sentiments  that  were 
once  the  badges  of  a  party,  became  the  romance  of  a  nation  ; 
and  a  great  writer  arose  who  clothed  them  with  the  hues  of 
a  transcendent  genius,  and  made  them  the  eternal  heritage 

CD  '  O 

of  his  Country  and  of  the  world."     {Hhtovy  ii.,  p.  99). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IHE   WOMKX   AND  THE   HOMES  OF   SCOTLAND. 


All  hail,  ye  teixler  ft'elinsa  dear  '. 
The  smile  of  love,  the  f;  leiidly  tear, 

The  sympathetic  tjlow  ! 
Loni,'  since  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  numbered  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  yon. 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend. 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 

A  tie  more  tender  still. 

-  Burns 


EpUUe  to  Dame. 


O,  I  hae  seen  great  anes,  and  sat  in  great  ha's, 

'Mang  lords  and  'mang  ladies  a'  covered  wi'  braws  ; 
But  a  sight  sae  delightful  I  trow  I  ne'er  spied, 
As  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

0  sweet  iS  the  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 

Nae  falsehood  to  dread,  nae  malice  to  fear. 

But  truth  to  delight  me,  and  kindness  to  cheer  ; 
O'  a'  roads  to  i)leasure  that  ever  were  tried. 
There's  nane  half  sae  sure  as  one's  ain  fireside. 
My  ain  fireside,  &c. 

—Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Glens  may  be  gilt  wi'  gowans  rare, 

The  birds  may  fill  the  tree. 
And  hnughs  hae  a'  the  scented  ware 

That  simmer  growth  may  gie ; 
But  the  cantie  hearth  where  cronies  n»eet. 

An'  tlie  darling  o'  our  e'e 
That  makes  to  us  a  warl'  complete, 

O,  the  ingle  side's  for  me. 

—  HiHJH   Al.N'Sl.lE. 


PHE  whole.some  form  of  the  domestic  affections  is  co-ex- 
tensive  with  humanity,  and  their  influence  is  hap- 
pily the  property  of  no  single  race  or  nation.     Still,  as  in 
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other  c&sea,  the  peculiar  form  they  take,  as  well  as  the 
purity  and  fervour  of  their  manifestations,  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  genius,  the  temperament,  the  history, 
and  the  general  social  habits  of  different  peoples.   Napoleon 
declared  that  the  need  of  France  was  mothers,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer  states  that  nothing  in  England 
struck  him  so  forcibly  as  its  homes.     Now  any  attempt  at 
comparing  the  capacities  for  the  highest  forms  of  domestic 
life  exhibited  in  different  countries  would  1)e  futile,  even  if  it 
were  successful.     Still  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  value 
of  any  people  as  colonists  and  civilizers  will  always  depend 
upon  the  character  and  social  position  of  its  women.  Female 
influence  is  so  intertwined  with  man's  every-day  life,  and  is 
so  much  an  ordinary  blessing,  that  it  is  too  much  the  habit 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  its  value,  like  the  value  of 
light,  air,  or  any  other  mercy  which  comes  down  from  the 
Father  of  Lights,  is  never  gauged  and  prized  as  it  should  be, 
until  its  loss  is  felt  in  absence  or  bereavement.     At  other 
times  woman  and  her  works  and  ways  are  too  often  treated 
with  the  flippant  or  contemptuous  qiiip,  or,  what  is  still  more 
offensive  to  the  refined  and  sensitive,  with  the  high-strained 
and  fulsome  compliment,  not  yet  out  of  fashion. 

In  Scotland,  many  circumstances  have  combined  to  give 
the  female  element  large  opportunities  for  home  develop- 
ment, and  not  a  few  for  conspicuous  public  action.  All 
those  historic  influences  which  have  moulded  the  national 
character — the  invasions,  the  prolonged  wars,  foreign  and 
intestine,  persecutions  and  raids  from  the  mountains  or 
the  Border — whilst  they  tended  to  keep  everything  else  in 
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a  state  of  solution,  strengthened  wonderfully  the  bonds  of 
domestic  affection.  The  love  which  welled  up  in  the  strong 
find  passionate  heart  of  the  Scot  could  only  find  solace  and 
satisfaction  at  the  trysting  place  or  the  home  fire-side. 
Hence  the  fervour  oi'  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  especially  that 
branch  of  it  which  deals  with  the  affections.  Deprived  of 
peace  elsewhere,  with  stunted  ambitions,  and  a  life  made  up 
of  toil,  suffering,  poverty,  and  apprehension,  the  people 
naturally  sought  and  found  their  happiness  within  the 
household.  Burns  expresses  the  general  feeling  when  he 
says  :— 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  chime, 
To  weans  and  wife — 
That's  the  true  patlios,  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 

The  picture  of  the  Scottish  household  caught  from  the 
poets  and  romance  writers — from  Burns,  Scott,  Hogg,  Ram- 
say, Tannahill,  Gait  and  innumerable  others,  is  eminently 
vivid  and  realistic.  In  the  absence  of  any  wider  sphere  of 
action,  home  assumed  a  prominent  [  lace  in  the  thoughts  of 
Scotsmen,  not  often  traceable  in  coi  atries  where  the  heart 
lias  so  many  claimants  upon  its  notice  and  regard.  In  the 
poems  of  Burns,  the  whole  gamut  of  love  is  mastered  and 
employed  in  weaving  the  most  exquisite  melody.  Is  it 
simple  admiration  for  women,  what  can  be  finer  than  the 
well-worn  song  "  Green  grow  the  rashes,  0  "  ? 

"  Auld  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  ;' 

Her  'prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O." 

From  that  light  vein  of  generous  appreciation,  all  the 
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notes  in  the  weird  sympliony  of  huuian  nH'ection  arc  tried  in 
turn,  witli  marvellous  power  until  we  reach  to  the  height  of 
the  poem  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  or  the  concentrated  volume 
of  pathos  of  the  verse  in  the  lyric  "  Ae  fond  kiss  before  Wf 
part : " — 

*'  Had  wo  never  loved  sac  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  nae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

Of  conjugal  affection,  the  song,  "  Of  a'  the  airts  tlie  wind 
can  blaw,"  short  as  it  is,  it  gives  full  expression.  He  is 
speaking  of  Jean  Armour,  his  wife : — 

"  I  .see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

Sae  lovely,  Bweet  and  fair ; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tnnefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  sprinjfs 

liy  fountain,  shaw,  or  f,'reen  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  springs 

But  'miuds  me  o'  my  Jean."' 

Throughout  the  songs  of  Burns,  the  same  intense  wealth 
of  affection  shines  with  sterling  lustre.  There  is  another  side 
to  the  picture,  alas  !  but  there  the  living  man,  and  not  the 
poet,  was  at  fault.  For  the  most  part  his  songs  are  full  of 
healthy,  strong  human  affection,  embracing  all  mankind, 
but  garnering  itself  up  peculiarly  in  the  closer  attachments 
of  the  heai-t.  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  "  The 
Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend  "  reveal  the  inner  self  of  the  way- 
ward Viard.  As  it  was  from  life,  and  lovingly,  he  depicted 
the  pious  home  and  simple  Presbyterian  family  worship  in 
the  one,  so  fj'om  a  sad  experience,  which  had  taught,  but  not 
enforced,  wisdom,  he  wrote  : — 
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"  Till'  sacit'il  lowt'  o'  Wei'l-pliicM  liivi>, 

Luxiiriuiitly  iiutulu'"'  it ; 
lint  iii'Vcr  ti'injit  tlic  illicit  I'ni'r, 

Tliii"  iifuthiii;,'  may  ilivii!;,'L'  it ; 
I  wavi-  the  ((iiaiittitn  of  tlie  .»iii, 

The  liaxard  o'  cuiicealiii},',  ' 

But,  och  !  it  hanletiH  a'  within, 

And  petritifw  tiie  fcelin!,'  I" 

Others  may  l)etter  "  ivc-k  tlio  reed,  tluin  ever  ilid  tli'  ad- 
viser," yet  une  feels  a  yearniny  syniputhy  foi'  tliat  true- 
heai'tcd  man,  ^vllose  spirit  was  so  willing,  and  his  Hesh  so 
very  weak.  Penitent,  cautious  self-control,  which,  in  "The 
Eard's  Epitapli,"  he  calls  "  wis(h)m's  root,"  was  not  given  to 
him.  The  words  of  that  self-indited  coronach  are  keen  and 
worth  the  reading  more  than  once. 

"  Is  there  a  man  whose  jnilf,'inent  dear, 
Can  othei'H  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave  ; 
Here  pause  and  throu),di  the  startin;,'  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 
The  poor  inhabitant  lielov/ 
Was  nuick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  i^low, 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoutfhtle.ss  follies  laid  him  low. 
And  staiu'd  his  name  !" 

Dean  Stanley  has  said  that  the  struggle  in  Scotland  during 
this  century  has  been  a  conflict  of  the  spirit  of  Knox  with  the 
spirit  of  Burns.  Is  it  (piite  certain  that  such  an  antagonism 
really  exists  ?  If  it  were  possible — and  perliaps  for  an  outsider 
it  is  not— to  analyze  dispassionately  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  centuries,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  these  ■  repre- 
sentative" Scots  left  t  'e  scene,  it  would  be  found  that  both  of 
them  were  divers,  <te\  dopmentsof  the  same  type  of  charac- 
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ter— bold,  self-reliant,  proud,  disdainful  where  there  was  any- 
thing despicable,  fiery,  impetuous,  independent.  Knox  was 
recrdcitrant,  so  was  Burns ;  but  the  energetic  enthusiasm  of 
the  latter,  his  fine  poetic  temper,  and  the  strong  predominance 
of  social  feeling  and  passion  in  his  nature  made  him  a  rebel 
against  the  restraints  of  Church  or  public  opinion,  even  when 
at  heart  he  approved  of  them.  The  war  in  his  members 
never  ceased,  and  if  any  one  really  supposes  him  to  have 
determinedly  posed  as  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterian  spirit 
of  Knox  or  Melville,  he  has  only  to  study  his  letters,  and 
then  compare  his  poems,  as  a  whole,  gross  or  refined,  with 
the  conscienceless  sensuality  of  Byron. 

Burns  has  naturally  claimed  a  foremost  place  in  the  poetry 
of  the  afTections ;  but  there  are  others  who  have  struck  the 
celestial  lyre  in  strains  not  less  exalted,  in  their  inspired 
moments.  In  the  Border  Minstrelsy  there  are  so  many 
touching  ballads  of  hapless  love,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
select  any  without  extending  this  chapter  unduly.  Professor 
Mun-ay  cites  specially  "The  Lass  of  Lochroyan,"  "  Willie 
and  May  Margaret,"  "The  Dowie  Dons  of  Yarrow";  but 
one  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  "  Fair  Helen  of  Kir- 
connell "  is  unrivalled  in  impassioned  anguish  of  expression. 
It  is  Adam  Fleming  the,  favoured  lover — at  whom  his  rival 
aimed  the  shot  which  poor  Helen,  in  shielding  her  lover, 
received  in  her  Iweast — who  sings  "  I  wish  I  were  where 
Helen  lies,"  in  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  ballad.  The  rage, 
the  revenge,  the  love  stronger  than  death,  and  even  longing 
for  it,  succeed  one  another  to  an  admirable  and  toucliing 
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climax.     The  broken-hearted  wail  of  the  concluding  stanzas 
is  deeply  pathetic : 

"  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green  ; 
A  winding-Bheet  drawn  o'er  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  annH  lying 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lee, 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 
And  I  am  weary  uf  the  skies, 

Fur  her  sake  who  died  for  me  !" 

On  the  brighter  side  of  youthful  love,  there  is,  says  Pro- 
fessor Murray,  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  emotional 
influences  in  nature.  The  loves  celebrated  in  these  songs 
are  commonly  associated  with  beautiful  scenes;  and  thus 
Maxwelton  Craes  and  Kelvin  Grove,  Gala  Water  and  the 
Yarrow,  The  Bonnie  Woods  of  Craigilea,  and  the  Birks  of 
Aberfeldy,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  spots,  have  attained 
something  like  a  classical  fame.*  Still  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  human  interest,  as  might  be  expected,  over- 
shadows delight  in  the  beauty  of  external  nature ;  and,  in 
all  the  poetry  worthy  of  note,  that  of  Bu;ns  and  Scott  in- 
cluded, there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  lonely  communion  with 
the  world  around.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  amatory 
poetry  in  this  vein,  is  Hogg's  "  When  the  Kyc  comes  hame." 
He  had,  undoubtedly,  a  keen  eye  for  nature,  and  hore  each 
verse  hints  some  aspect  of  the  rural  scene  with  the  delight 
of  wooing  a  bonnio  lassie. 

"Twei-n  tlie  ^'loaniiti  aiul  the  wick, 
Whifii  the  kye  coined  haiiie." 

Hector  Macneill's  "  Mary  of  Castlecary  "  is  a  gem  in  its  way, 


Prof.  Murray:  The  Dalladi  and  Hongt q/ .Scotland,  p.  7U. 
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far  superior  to  the  "  Edwin  and  Euium  "  of  the  ballad  and 
of  Goldsmith.  Then  there  are  Tunnahill's  "Jessie,  the  Flower 
of  Duinblane,"  Motherwell's  "  Jeanie  Mor^-ison, "  Lyle's 
"Kelvin  Grove,"  and  innumerable  others  that  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  reader.  In  the  pathetic  view  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  Smibort's  "  Scottish  Widow's  Lament, " 
Thom's  "Mitherless  Bairn,'  Ballantine's  "Naebody's  Bairn," 
with  that  simple  little  childhood  lyric  "  Castles  in  the  Air," 
also  Ballantine's,  are  noteworthy. 

Scotland's  poetic  roll,  however,  has  been  made  illustrious 
above  measure  by  the  names  of  an  unpiecedented  numV»er 
of  female  lyricists.*  At  the  head  of  these  stands  unques- 
tionably Caroline,  Baroness  Nairne,  whether  the  veixatility 
of  her  genius  or  the  marked  individuality  of  her  style,  be 
taken  into  account.  But  to  enumerate  the  female  poets 
chronologically  we  must  begin  with  Lady  Grisell  Baillie, 
*' the  bravest  of  all  Scottish  heroines,"  whose  romantic  life 
extended  from  ICC")  to  174(».  Her  poetic  fame  rests  on  one 
song,  a  pathetic  wail  over  a  wasted  "  might  have  been." 
The  refrain  gives  its  name  to  the  poem  and  is  repeated  in 
the  last  line  of  this,  the  concluding  verse  : — 

"  Oh  !  were  we  young  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  nhonld  hae  been  gallopin'  down  yon  green, 
And  linkin'  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea ; 
And  werena  my  heai-t  licht  I  wad  dee." 

Allan  Cunningham  remarked  that  this  song  is  *  very 
original,  very  characteristic  and  very  irregular ;  but  Lady 
Grisell's  life  ^vas  rather  out  of  the  common.     She  had  the 


•  AuthoritleR :  The  Sotigttresteii  of  Scotland,  by  Sarah  Tytler  and  J.  L.  WaUon ;  and 
the  bloin«()hical  nutices  in  The  HeultUh  Miniilrel,  by  the  Uev.  Chas,  Rogers,  LL.  D. 
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cares  of  a  household  laid  upon  her,  when  a  child.  The 
mother  was  a  confirmed  invalid  and  Griscll  was  the  eldest 
of  the  eighteen  children  of  Sir  Patrick  Home,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  was  always  in  a  stew  of  political 
trouble  in  those  early  days.  The  heroine  of  the  house  waa 
sent  upon  errands,  not  usually  considered  domestic.  Her 
father  and  her  future  husband's  father  were  in  trouble  with 
the  Stuart  rulera.  The  former  escaped  to  bo  enobled ;  the 
latter  suffered  for  treason  when  George  Baillie  was  nineteen 
and  Grisell  only  eighteen.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  love-passages  between  these  companions  in 
adversity,  when  slie  went  to  the  Tolbooth  to  see  his  father, 
or  he  stole  forth  to  cany  food  to  Sir  Patrick,  in  the  family 
tomb  of  Polwarth,  lying  on  a  mattress,  "among  the  moulder- 
ing bones  of  his  fathei-s,  with  his  good  Kilmarnock  cowl 
drawn  well  over  his  brow,  defying  the  cold,  as  he  whiled 
away  the  time  in  repeating  George  Buchanan's  Latin 
Psalms,"  *  the  grand  text-book  by  the  use  of  which  the 
Dominies  of  those  days  combined  classical  Latinity,  with  a 
due  regard  for  religious  training.  Sir  Patrick  went  over  to 
Holland,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  on  the  side  that 
turned  up  right  at  the  Revolution.  But  there  was  a  terrible 
time,  meanwhile.  Poor  Grisell  had  "  the  heavy  end  of  the 
string  to  bear,"  and  bore  it,  as  only  such  a  brave  little 
woman  could.  The  story  of  her  trials  and  triumphs  has 
been  written  by  her  daughter,  and  no  one  can  read  without 
rejoicing  that  the  noble  heroine,  who  sacrificed  so  nmch  for 
kith  and  kin,  lived,  through  many  troubles,  a  life  of  peaceful 


*  Songittenut  of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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equanimity  and  died  only  eight  years  after  the  lad  who  was 
destined  to  be  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  children. 
At  her  death  she  said  that  "  she  could  die  in  peace,  that  all 
she  desired  was  to  be  with  George  Baillie" — and  so  she 
died* 

When  Lady  Baillie  had  about  reached  middle  age,  the 
wiitor  of  the  most  powerful  expression  of  conjugal  love  in 
any  language,  was  born  at  Greenock.  Jean  Adam's  long 
life  was  a  sore  struggle  with  poverty.  She  early  ate 
the  bread  of  dependence,  tried  to  keep  a  school  for  little 
girls,  ma(?e  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  London,  like  Jeanio 
Deans,  though  upon  a  different  errand,  and  at  last  died  in 
the  workhouse,  the  day  after  her  name  had  been  entered  on 
the  books  as  "  a  poor  woman  in  distress,  a  stranger  who  had 
been  wandering  about."  Jean  Adam  was  the  author  of 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house" ;  yet  she  died  without 
even  knowing  the  rapturous  attuction  she  described,  or  tast- 
ing aught  of  a  mother's  joys.  "  The  last  verse,"  say  the  au- 
thors of  the  "Songstresses"  (Vol.  i.  p.  48)  is  the  climax  of  the 
whole — the  ineffable  melting  of  the  tremulous  laughter  into 
a  sudden  storm  of  tears,  all  glistening  as  they  temper  the 
sunshine  of  the  heart, — 

"  Ami  will  T  me  liis  face  asain ? 
And  will  1  hear  liiin  sjieak  ? 
I'll!  (li)Wiiii,i;lit  dizzy  with  tlie  thoclit. 
In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet," 

followed  up  quickly  by  tlie  recovered  bell-like  ring, 

"  For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
'I'here'.M  nae  luck  at  a', 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house, 
When  our  f,'ood  nian'H  awa'." 

•  Ibid,  p.  U. 
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Two  years  after  Jean  Adam  "  was  born  in  the  sea-CJiptain's 
liouse  at  Crawfordsdyke,"  Alison  Rutherford,  better  known 
as  Mrs.  Cockburn,  first  saw  the  lijjht  in  the  mansion-house 
of  Fairnalee  near  Gala  water  and  the  Tweed.  She  lived 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century — from 
1712  to  1794 — and  was  long  the  centre  of  the  cultured 
society  of  Edinburgh.  The  biography  given  by  the  authors 
of  the  "  Songstresses"  extends  over  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages;  it  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  ;i  'uore 
intimate  ac([uaintance  with  one  of  the  most  lively,  versatile, 
humorous  and  thoroughly  happy  women  that  ever  adoined 
the  capital  of  any  country.  Her  letters  are  full  of  shrewd 
and  pungent  remarks  upon  society,  literature,  politics,  re- 
ligion and  almost  every  other  topic  of  interest  in  her  eventful 
time  from  the  '4.")  to  the  French  Revolution.  Written  in  a 
pleasant,  chatty  style,  the}'  disclose  considerable  critical 
power,  keen  discernment  of  character,  and  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  men  an<l  doings  of  the  period.*  Our  authors  ob- 
serve that  "  in  Alison  Cockburn's  long  career — which  was 
long  enough  to  make  her  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Edinburgh  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  Burns  and  the  Edinburgh 
of  Scott — her  house  was  the  rallying-ground,  while  she  her- 
self was  a  queen  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh."  ( Vol.  i.  p.  179.) 
As  a  poet,  she  is  chiefly  known  jus  the  writer  of  another 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  the  most  popular  rendering  of  the 
theme.     The  refrain  in  the  alternate  verses,  the  "  Flowers  of 


*  iler  letters  tn  David  Hume  arc  especially  noteworthy  and  it  may  be  added  that  she  had 
nu  tinge  of  JocobitUni,  unlike  must  of  the  literary  ladiuij  of  the  time. 
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the  Forest"  are  "  a'  wede  away"  reminds  us  of  one  already 
(jiioted.     The  first  verse  runs  thus : — 

"  I've  Been  the  Hniiliii); 

Of  fortune  begiiilini; ; 
I've  felt  all  itH  favniini,  and  found  itH  decay  : 

Sweet  was  itit  bleMing, 

Kind  itH  vareHHing ; 
But  now 'tin  fled  -fled  far  away." 

The  author  of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  was  unquestion- 
ably Miss  Jean  Elliott  in  the  first  place,  and  nothing 
certainly  can  exceed  its  tenderness  and  simplicity.  In  every 
respect  it  surpasses  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  by 
Mrs.  Cockburn : — 

"  I've  heard  them  lilting  at  our  yciwe  milking, 
LaHseH  a'  lilting  before  the  dawn  o'  day ; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaniing — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  awav." 


Jean  Elliott  lived  from  1727  to  1805,  and  died  an  old  maid. 
Miss  Susan  Blamire  is  chiefiy  known  as  the  writer  of  the 
popular  song,  "  And  Ye  Shall  Walk  in  Silk  Attivc."  Jean 
Glover,  who  wrote  the  pretty  song  "  O'er  the  Muir  Amang 
the  Heather,"  which  opens  thus : — 


"  Coniin'  through  the  craign  o'  Kyle, 
Amang  the  Ixinnie  bloomin'  heather, 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lasHie 
Keepin' a' her  flocks  thegither." 

was  an  Ayrshire  peasant  girl,  "  with  a  desperate  strain  of 
Gipsy  wildness  and  recklessness  in  her  temperament."  Like 
the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  she  had  a  quarrel  with  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  time  ;  married  a  strolling  player,  and  died 
in  Ireland  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  the  author  of  that  grand  domestic  lyric — "  The 
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Home,  Swoet  Home  of  Scotland" — "  My  Ain  Fiiesido,"  was 
Scottish  l)y  blood,  nurture  and  education,  thouj^h  born  in 
Ireland.  It  <»ive.s  the  l)e.st  exposition  of  domestic  life  among 
the  Scottish  people,  and  the  warmth  and  power  of  their 
home  aH'ections.  Lady  Anne  Barnard  (17.')0-1<S25)  came  of 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Lindsays  of  Balcarres ;  but  she  owes 
no  celebrity  to. her  ancestors,  since  she  immortalized  herself 
in  •'  Auld  llobin  Gray." 

Carolina  Oliphant,  Baroness  Nairne,  lived  from  1700  till 
liS45,  and,  on  the  whole,  must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  any 
list  of  Scotland's  female  poets.  She  was  born  in  the  man- 
sion-house at  CJask,  in  Perth.shire,  l>etween  the  Grampians 
and  Octils,  with  Ben  Voirlich  for  its  landmark.  Singularly- 
beautiful  in  youth,  she  was  known  as  "  The  Flower  of 
Snathearn."  The  work  .she  performed  for  Scotti.sh  poetry 
was  partly  original  and  partly  in  the  way  of  refining  the 
coarse  .songs  in  vogue  amongst  the  people.  As  many  of  her 
songs  serve  to  show,  Lady  Nairne  was  strongly  Jacobite  in 
lier  feelings,  and  the  "  Charlie  "  poetry  owes  much  to  her 
pen.  Her  most  pathetic  piece — one  which  can  never  die 
while  human  liereavements  point  the  way  to  an  "  eternal 
hope" — is  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal," 

"  I'm  wearin'  awa',  Julin, 
Like  snaw-wri'atliM  in  thaw,  John, 
Tin  wearin"  awa' 

To  the  hind  «'  the  le.al. 
There's  nae  sorrow  tliere,  John, 
There's  neither  caulil  nor  care,  .Tohn. 
The  day  is  aj-e  fair  in  the  land  o'  the  leaL" 

and  so   to   the  last  hopeful  glance   towards   the   "  warM 
ayout " —  • 
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"  Oh  !  haud  ye  leal  nnd  tnie,  John, 
Your  tlay  it's  wearin'  thro',  John, 
And  I'll  wtilcnnie  you 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Now  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  John, 
ThiH  warlil'H  cares  are  vain,  John, 
We'll  meet  and  we'll  be  fain. 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal." 

Lady  Xairno's  versatile  talents  cinbraccd  a  wide  range,  foi- 
we  may  pa.s.s  from  the  paths  of  this  gliinp.se  "  behind  the 
veil  "  to  the  serio-humorous  "  Caller  Herrin',  "  and  thence  to 
the  broa<l  fun  of  "  The  Laird  of  Cockpen."  The  number  of 
songs  she  either  wholly  compiled,  or  materially  altered  and 
embellished,  is  considerable,  including  the  "  Lass  of  Gowrie," 
"  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  "  My  Ain  Kind  Dearie,  O,"  "  Kind 
Robin  Lo'es  Me,"  "  O  Wae's  Me  on  My  Ain  Man,"  "  Saw  Vo 
Nae  My  Peggie,"  "  The  Auld  House "  (Gask),  "  Here's  to 
Them  That  are  Gone,"  "  The  Mitherless  Lammie,"  and  a 
version  of  "  Gude  Nicht  and  Joy  be  Wi'  Ye  A'."  Besides  a 
number  of  comic  songs,  there  is  the  Jacobite  series,  including 
"  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie  ? "  "  Chailie  is  My  Darling," 
"  He's  Ower  the  Hills  that  I  Lo'e  Weel,"  and  "  Will  Ye  No 
Come  Back  Again  ?  "  The  attachment  to  "  the  lost  cause  " 
runs  more  or  less  through  most  of  Lady  Nairne's  lyrics ; 
but  her  strong  wealth  of  wifely  and  domestic  affection  is  the 
salient  feature  in  her  noblest  efforts. 

Joanna  Baillie's  name  is  well  know^n  in  literature,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  for  she  lived  from  1784  to  1851,  in 
London,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  in  England. 
A  good  deal  of  her  Scottish  poetry  was  like  Lady  Naime'.s, 
merely  a  re-cast  and  purified  setting  of  olden  verse.  Among 
her  best-known  lyrics  are  "  Fy,  Let  Vs  A'  to  the  Wedding," 
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"  Holly  and  Fairly,"  "  Tlie  Weary  Pniul  o'  Tow,"  "  Saw  Yo 
Johnnie  Comin',"  "  It  Fell  on  a  Morning,"  "  Woo'tl  and  Mar- 
ried and  A',"  <&:c.  Of  the  many  other  female  minstivls  of 
the  North  may  bo  mentioned  Mrs.  John  Hunter — wife  of 
the  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomist — the  author  of  "  ily 
Mother  Bids  me  Bind  my  Hair,"  and  other  short  pieces  ;  Min. 
(irant  of  Cairon  :  "  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch  ";  Mix  Dugald 
Stewart,  wife  of  the  philosopher :  "  The  Teal's  I  Shed  Must 
Ever  Fall  "  ;  Mrs.  Agnes  Lyon :  "  Neil  Gow's  Farewell  to 
Whisky  "  ;  Miss  Graham  :  "  The  Birkie  of  Bonnie  Dundee  ' ; 
Isobel  Pagan:  "Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes"  (written 
before  Burns'  song  of  the  same  name) ;  Miss  Mary  Campbell : 
"The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men";  Miss  Ogilvy :  "The 
Glomin'  Horn  "  ;  and  Mrs.  Isa  Ciaig  Knox,  who  has  written 
the  "  Burns'  Centennial "  poem,  "  The  Brides  of  Quair," 
"  My  Mary  an'  Me,"  and  a  number  of  other  lyrics.  The 
contribution.s  to  Scottish  poetry  by  its  women,  gentle  and 
simple,  are  unprecedented  in  the  literary  annals  of  any 
country  ;  and  they  are  almost  uniformly  of  sterling  merit. 
Naturally  enougli  the  affections  form  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  these  poems,  as  they  do  in  those  of  their 
brother  bards.  The  same  glow,  purified,  under  the  gentle 
and  mellowiijg  influence  of  the  female  type  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  connuon  to  both.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  true 
womanly  character  of  the  poems  alluded  to,  but  they  have 
all  the  fire,  energy  and  pathos  of  the  male  singers,  with 
more  of  the  chaste  and  pensive  tone  of  colouring,  which  sets 
off  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  womanhood  in  manly  eyes.  The 
men  of  Scotland  must  have  been  heroic  and  love-worthy,  or 
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tho  women  who  (lisplayod  ho  dooj)  and  fervent  a  flow  of 
love,  wifely,  mntei-iml  and  patriotic,  could  never  Imvo 
expended  it,  in  all  its  fulness,  jjpon  tlieni.  The  ;;reat  names 
that  have  come  down  to  us  in  history  and  literature,  repn?- 
sent  but  feebly  the  doniestic  life  of  the  Scottish  people. 
There  are  meujoii's,  letters,  anecdotes,  verses  from  which  wo 
can  gather  an  inkling'  into  the  essentially  pure,  peaceful, 
happy,  and  nobly-contented  little  world  in  the  Scottish 
home.  Hut  since  moderns  rentier  their  verdic*;  upon  a 
people,  as  school-boards  pay  the  mastei-,  lucording  to  results, 
the  moral  tone  of  tho  contemporary  Scot,  at  home  or  in 
Canada,  ought  to  be  the  crucial  test  of  what  the  mothers  and 
the  homes  of  the  land  were  through  the  struggling  centuries, 
and  not  less  in  the  years  of  peace,  plenty,  and  advancenn  r,t, 
which  have  succeeded. 

If  the  men  in  tho  ol«l  time  fought  and  sufl'ercd  like  lie- 
roes,  their  wives  and  daughters  were  strong,  brave.  Christian 
heroines.  In  public  affairs,  the  women  of  Scotland  always 
took  an  exceptional  part.  It  was  the  wife,  the  mother  or 
the  sweetheart  who  decked  tho  Highland  clansman,  and 
sent  him  forth  with  strong  words  of  cheer  to  the  conflict. 
And  in  the  Lowlands,  the  wife  of  the  noble,  the  landowner, 
or  the  statesman,  was  no  cipher  in  his  councils  or  his  work. 
To  read  of  the  struggles  during  the  Reformation  troubles, 
the  fierce  conflict  with  the  Stuarts  after  the  Reformation,  or 
the  Jacobite  risings  under  the  first  two  Hanoverian  mon- 
archs,  is  to  note  the  silver  thread  of  womanly  courage,  per- 
severance, astuteness  and  inventive  affection  which  lightens 
the  dark  warp  and  woof  of  the  texture  woven  in  these 
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n»n;,'li  looms;  onco,  only,  floes  thurc  appear  to  have  been  any 
ijisconl  in  all   the  Htni;,'^'les  of  hunhand  and  wifi;,  so  strong 
was  the  hond  of  domestic  iittaclimunt  in   Scotland.     The 
story  of  the  wife  of  (Jrain;,'»',  a  Lord  of  Session,  is  a  melan- 
choly and,  happily,  an  exceptional  one.     She  liad  been  sns- 
peited  of  abstracting stat«;  jtapers — an  oH'once  not  considered 
heinous  in  the  Foreij^'ti  (Xliee  now-a-(lays — and  her  husband 
and  son  actually  carrie<l  h«r  off  by  night  <m  a  fishing  vessel, 
and  immured  her  alive  on  the  lone  islar-^  ')f  St.  Kilda,  be- 
yond the  outer  Ifebridt's,  where  she  lingered  (or  thirty  years, 
till  death  relea.scil  her.*     IJut,  invarin^  ly,  with  this  excep- 
tion,  wherever   the    student  may    turn,   he    will  find   th»j 
uilc  and   mother  the   cherished    advise?,  ally   and    ellei'- 
tive   help-meet  of   the   hu.sband  and  father,  reviving   the 
despondent,  emulating  the  courage  of  the  bravo,  and  em- 
ploying lier  subtle  instincts  where  the  li(m's  skin,  a..  Riche- 
lieu said,  must  needs  be  eked  out  by  the  foxes.     When  their 
lords  left  the  castle,  the  women  of  Scotland  did  not  sit  at 
home,  wringing  their  hands  and  nuimbling  dismal   himents 
in    monotones.     They   were  northern  Elizabeths  on  their 
little  Thames,  not  ccmtent  with  [nogresses  to  Tilbury  Fort 
in  war,  or  to  Kenilworth  in  tlnuis  of  peace.     They  appeared, 
for  the   nonce,   as  lords  of  the  heritage,  could  muster  and 
harangue   retainers,  rebuke  insubordination  and  vice,  and 
defend   their  liomes  at  the  head  of  their  people,   with   a 
calm  vigour  of  dtftermination    which    inspired   the    brave 
with  new  courage,  and  made  a  true  man  of  the  coward. 
Canadians  may  find  at  least  one  no^le  example  of  mod- 


•  Percy  Aiucdote»  Vol.  ill,  pa({o  bU.  (Warne'g  E<lltion). 
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est  intrept'ility,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  tlie  glowing  account 
of  M.'Mlenioiselle  de  Vercheres,  in  Parknmn's"  Count  Fronte- 
nac,  and  New  France  under  Louin  XIV"*  What  the  hero- 
ine of  that  defence  against  the  Iroquois  approved  herself,  the 
Scottish  ladies  often  were  at  many  a  trying  exigency.  No 
steward  or  lieutenant  in  those  perilous  times  could  serve  his 
lord,  as  the  faithful  wife,  his  second  self,  could  serve  him 
when  danger  knocked  at  the  postern. 

All  through  the  desperate  period  from  the  Restoration, 
the  women  of  Scotland  suffered  with  patience,  or  withstood 
violence  by  calm  and  constant  braveiy,  or  with  those  illimi- 
table resources  which  were  suggested  by  the  inspiring  en- 
ergy of  religious  faith  and  female  affection.  In  those  daik 
times  when  violence,  with  hoof  of  steel  and  heart  of  stone, 
rode  rough  shod  over  the  land,  and  trampled  out  its  freedom 
and  independence,  the  grandeur  and  the  pathos  of  Scot- 
tish home  life,  whether  in  castle  or  cot,  shone  out  with 
something  of  celestial  brightness.  Whether  it  were  Mar- 
garet Wilson  at  the  stake  below  high-water  mark,  or  Lady 
Caldwell  on  the  Bass  Rock,  or  Mrs.  Veitch,  in  suffering  more 
than  mere  bereavement  from  the  Dragoons,  the  same  heroic 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  piety,  which  was  a  part  of 
themselves  and  of  their  life,  sustained  them  in  tribulation 
and  in  death.  The  words  of  heavenly  assurance  and  solace 
came  into  the  inward  ear,  and  found  responses  through 
the  tremulous  voice  in  the  words  of  the  P.salm  (xliii,  5.) 

"  VVliy  art  thmi  then  cast  di^wn,  my  soul  ? 
Wliat  should  discourajje  tliee? 


Parkman  :  Frontenac,  jiage  302. 
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And  why  with  vexin;,'  thoughts  art  thou 

Disquieti'd  in  nie  ? 
Still  trust  in  (tod  ;  for  liini  to  praixe 

Good  cauKe  I  yet  shall  liave  ; 
He  of  my  countenance  \a  the  health, 

My  (jihI  that  doth  nie  save." 

That  man  is  to  be  pitied  whom  prejudice,  or  want  of  gener- 
ous human  cnthusiiism,  has  rendered  «lead  to  the  story  »>f 
these  times — the  ahiding  fmnness  of  its  men,  and  the  un- 
Hinehing  faith,  love  and  tenderness  of  its  long-sufteriugand 
noble-hearted  women.* 

The  desperate  ettbrts  mad(;  by  Lady  Argyll  to  secm'e  her 
husband's  pardon  ;  the  supj)lications  of  her  daughter  to 
Middleton — one  of  the  gang  of  oppressors — for  her  fathers 
life,  and  the  Earl's  temporary  escape  in  disguise  fiom  Kdin- 
burgh  Castle,  by  a  wife's  stratagem,  are  something  of  a  piece 
with  much  tiiat  was  done  in  Jacobite  times  by  Lady  Tsiths- 
dale  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  Stuart  partisans  near  and 
dear  to  them.  In  every  rank  of  society,  during  the  troubled 
history  of  Scotland,  fiom  Marjory  Bruce  downwards,  the 
intelligence,  the  faith,  the  ardent  and  un([uenchable  aHoction- 
of  its  women  have  stamped  their  impress  not  only  upon  the 
history,  but  upon  the  character,  of  the  Scottish  people. 
There,  if  anywhere,  the  woman,  whether  acknowledged  as 
man's  equal  or  not,  has  established  her  claim  to  be  so  bound 
up  in  his  life  as  to  render  any  (piestion  of  superiority  or 
precedence  an  idle  cpiibble.  In  warand  peace,  in  the  strong- 
holdj  HI  the  cottage,  in  the  cave  or  the  prison,  in  the  hall  or 


*  Anderson's  f.adicn  of  (he  Covrnaiil,  lins  already  been  often  citi'il  ;  ami  it  rniiit  l»o 
Af^ain  riferreil  tn  here,  as  an  adniirublo  enlli'ftii.n  of  facts  In  proof  of  the  noblo  eoiirai;i'  and 
strong  relixiuus  and  duiucstic  afTuctiunK  of  Seotgnotuen. 
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at  the  modest  ingle,  she  has  been  his  better  self,  heroic  and 
undaunted  in  danger,  patient  during  sorrow  or  suffering, 
"  a  ininisterinrj  anfjel"  in  the  lonjj-drawn  hours  of  darkness 
and  distress.  That  the  eminently  noble  type  of  women 
which  history,  romance  and  poetry  concur  in  finding  north 
of  the  Tweed  should  have  failed  to  exercise  its  normal  in- 
riucnce  upon  the  national  character  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Like  produces  like ;  and  even  variations  in  developn^ent, 
though  they  may  tend  to  deterioration,  never  alter  spiritu- 
ally the  main  features  of  the  plan  wrought  out  in  broad  out- 
line durinfj  centuries  of  ^station.  The  domestic  life  of 
Scotland  is  the  fountain  from  whence  all  that  is  good  and 
great  in  its  sons — their  religious  temper,  and  those  virtues 
of  industry,  frugality,  integrity  and  high-mindedness  which 
distinguish  the  Scot — took  their  origin.  To  the  home  may 
be  traced  the  ujirightness,  and  much  of  the  strong  persist- 
ence in  honourable  eff'ort  which  have  made  Scotsmen  pros- 
perous and  successful  in  lands  "  near  the  setting  sun"  or 
upon  the  dearly  prized  soil  of  tliat  auld  home  across  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GKXKRAL  SUMMAIIV. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  f,'aily  j,'reen, 

May  numerous  hercU  and  flocks  he  seen. 

And  lasses  chantini,'  o'er  the  pail, 

Ami  shepherds  piiiin;,'  in  the  dale ; 

An  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 

An  industry  enihrowned  with  toil. 

And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 

The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  (juard. 

-  Smollett. 

Hale  hearts  we  hae  yet  to  bleed  in  Its  cause  ; 
Bold  hearts  we  hae  yet  to  sound  its  applausej; 
How  then  can  it  fade,  when  sic  chiels  an'  sic  cheer. 
And  sae  niony  brave  sprouts  of  the  thistle  are  here. 
Hurrah  for  the  thistle,  &c. 

-  Alkxander  Maclaoax. 


fold  though  our  seasonH,  and  dull  thouj^h  our  skies, 

There's  a  might  in  our  anus  and  a  fire  in  our  eyes ; 

Dauntless  and  patient  to  dare  and  to  do  — 

Our  watchword  is  "  Duty,"  our  maxim  is  "  Throujj'h  ;" 

Winter  and  storm  only  nerve  us  the  more. 

And  chill  not  the  heart  if  they  cree[)  through  the  door  : 

Strong  shall  we  be, 

III  our  isle  of  the  sea. 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  boast  of  the  free  ! 
Firm  as  the  rocks  when  the  storm  flashes  forth, 
We'll  stand  in  our  courage— the  Men  of  the  North  ! 

Sunbeams  that  ripen  the  olive  and  vine, 
In  the  face  of  the  slave  and  the  coward  may  shine  ; 
Roses  may  blossom  where  Freedom  decays. 
And  crime  be  a  growth  of  the  sun's  highest  rays. 
Scant  though  the  harvest  we  reap  from  the  soil. 
Yet  Virtiie  and  Health  are  the  children  of  Toil, 

Proud  let  us  be, 

Of  our  isle  of  the  sea. 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  tlu  lK)ast  of  the  free  ! 
Men  with  true  hearts— let  our  fame  echo  forth  — 
Oh,  these  are  the  fruit  that  we  grow  in  the  North  ! 

-  Chaiileh  Mack  ay. 
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JLN  the  foregoing  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  uiiido  to 
=»  glance  as  briefly  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject admitted,  at  those  peculiar  features,  physical  as  well  as 
historical,  which  have  concurred  in  moulding  the  Scottish 
character.  Without  some  acquaintance  vith  the  antece- 
dents of  a  people,  their  surroundings  and  the  discipline  tiioy 
have  undergone  through  the  ages,  it  is  not  only  difficult  to 
undei"stand  the  national  bent  and  idiosyncrasies,  but  also  to 
calculate  the  nptitude  for  colonization  they  are  likely  to  dis- 
play when  transferred  to  "  fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new." 
This  consideration  applies  with  peculiar  force  in  the  case 
of  the  Scot ;  because,  in  the  absence  of  information  touchini,' 
its  past  history,  people  are  sure  to  misunderstand  the  Scot- 
tish nature,and  assign  to  any  butits  true  causes  the  wonderful 
successes  Scotsmen  have  achieved  wherever  they  have  set  foot. 
National  pride  is  no  doubt  blind;  but  national  jealousy  is  not 
less  so ;  and  so  it  has  happened  that  when  men  are  asked  how 
Scotsmen  havecome  to  get  onso  well  in  the  world,  commanding 

* 

respect  and  confidence,  and  securing  social  positions  of  trust, 
power  and  wealth,  the  peevish  answer  is  given  that  they  owe  it 
to  their  craft,  their  parsimony,  thei  "  clanni.shness,"  their  ir- 
repressible assurance,  their  narrow  pride  or  what  not.  Peo- 
l»le  are  asked  to  believe  that,  in  a  free  country,  where  all 
men  start  on  an  ec^ual  footing,  the  Scot  has  thrown  some 
spell  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  and  elbowed  every- 
body else  out  of  his  path  by  some  glamour  or  witchery 
hanging  about  him.  That  the  virtues  which  have  given  this 
little  nationality  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  social  and  in- 
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dustrial  world,  have  at  times  degenerated  into  something 
akin  to  fault  and  failing,  no  one  can  deny.  All  the  noble 
qualities  which  have  elevated  society  may  be  perverted 
readily  from  their  normal  purpose.  Thrift  may  sink  into 
niggardliness;  patriotism  may  become  narrow,  prejudiced 
and  exclusive ;  astuteness  may  grow  rank  and  blossom  into 
cunning ;  self-respect  and  self-reliance  may  beget  selfish- 
ness and  malevolence  ;  and  the  religious  temper  itself  lose 
its  celestial  charity 'amUuimility  in  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
But  that  does  not  make  the  good  qualities  less  salutary  in 
their  influence  on  the  individual,  the  nation  or  the  race  ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  the  Scots,  nor  any  other  people 
ever  rose  to  any  exalted  position  among  the  nations,  by  a  per- 
version of  the  virtues  but  solely  by  the  virtues  themselves. 
Let  it  be  once  understood  that  the  sterling  characteristics 
of  the  Scottisli  people  have  come  down  to  them  as  an  inheri- 
tance— the  outcome  of  hardship,  penury,  conflict,  toil  and 
suffering  during  many  centuries — and  there  is  at  once  a 
rational  explanation  of  their  success  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  characteristics,  in  fact,  are  so  much  mental  and  moral 
capital  stoied  up  in  the  race  by  the  accumulated  efforts  of 
their  forbears  in  times  gone  by.  In  the  chapters  preceding, 
it  was  seen  that  the  country  itself  is  for  the  most  part, 
barren,  demanding  unflincliing  industry  from  man  and 
making  but  scanty  returns.  Toil  has  always  been  in  Scot- 
land the  inexorable  condition  of  existence.  Hence  the  de- 
velopment of  laborious  habits,  frugality,  thrift,  and  a 
hardy,  self-reliant  nature.  The  invasions  from  Ireland, 
from  the  Norse  Kingdoms,  from  the  South  under  Saxon 
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and  Norman  made  tlic  possession  of  wealth  and  life  itself, 
precarious.  The  ambition  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings  of 
England  compelled  the  Scots  to  enter  upon  a  bitter  an<l 
stubborn  conflict  for  their  national  independence  under 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  They  triumphed  gloriously,  and 
emerged  from  the  fiery  trial  with  that  pride  of  nationality 
and  a  stern  and  haughty  independence  which  are  begottiu 
of  a  victoiy  achieved  by  a  people's  own  strong  arm.  The 
Nerao  me  impune  Jaccsn'it,  and  its  terse  Scottish  rendering 
"  Wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me,"  are  mottoes  which  speak  at 
once  for  the  Thistle  and  the  gallant  race  whose  chosen  em- 
blem it  is.  The  religious  troubles,  which  began  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  the  ruthless  pei-secutions  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  brutalities  of  Lauderdale,  Sharp  and  Claverhouse 
gave  new  vigour  to  the  Scottish  people  and  made  them  a 
nation  in  fact,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  in  form.  The 
commonalty  then  sprang  at  once  into  vigorous  being.  The 
doctrinal  and  other  points  of  controversy  which  split  the 
Kirk  up  into  sects,  quickened  the  national  intellect,  whilst 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  the  times  chastened  the  hearts  and 
purified  the  morals  of  the  people.  They  were  made,  if  not 
"  perfect  through  suffering,"  at  least  elevated,  self-respecting, 
thoughtful  and,  above  all,  deeply  saturated  with  an  over- 
mastering sense  of  responsibility  to  God  for  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  duty.  The  moral  backbone  of  the  Scottish  char- 
acter was  developed  and  consolidated  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Revolution. 
It  was  then  that  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  system  of 
general  education  v'^s  laid,  which,  in  the  future,  was  to 
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distingui.'sh  the  Scot  as  a  man  of  iva(lin<jj  an<l  practical  infor- 
mation. England  owes  much  to  the  Scottish  people;  luit 
the  discipline  of  sorrow  did  not  elevate  the  peojde  of  the 
south,  nor  could  the  reflective  turn  of  mind,  wliich  lias 
brought  forth  so  much  fruit  in  Scotland,  he  impregnated 
into  the  English  common  people  where  the  religion,  educa- 
tion and  adversity  which  upraised  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
lan<l,  exerted  little  or  no  inthicnce.  Whatever  may  lie 
thought  of  the  dogmatic  value  of  the  Presbyterian  standards, 
it  is  certain  that  they  deepened  the  sense  of  duty,  the  feel- 
ing of  manly  independence  and  the  inipatience  of  external 
restraint  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The  buining 
bush,  which  the  Kirk  adopted  as  its  emblem,  was  only  the 
thistle  transfigured  and  sanctified,  under  a  feeling  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  Divine  assistance  for  guidance  and  protection. 
Kec  tamen  consumebatur — "  yet  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed" (Exod.  iii.  2) — adopted  as  its  motto,  illustrated  at 
once  the  security  of  the  faith  and  the  necessity  for  God's 
hand  interposed  on  its  behalf.  It  epitomized,  in  fact,  the 
solemn  conviction  of  the  Psalmist,  in  the  verses  so  often 
sung  in  Scottish  worship,  at  diverse  times  and  vicissitudes 
of  national  fortune : — 

"  Except  the  Lord  do  linild  the  house, 
The  builders  lose  their  p.ain  ; 
Except  the  Lord  the  city  keep,  ' 

The  watchmeu  watch  in  vain." 

But  the  mfluence  of  the  religious  uplieaval,  and  the  dark 
days  consequent  upon  it,  did  not  stop  there.  It  not  only 
quickened  faith  and  spirituality,  but  stimulated  and  trained 
the  intellect,  and  aroused  in  Scotland  the  philosophic,  scieu- 
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tific  and  inventive  spirit  for  whieli  it  is  so  distinguished' 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  David  Hume 
was  the  otl'spring  of  the  Reformation.     The  incjuiring  frame 
of  mind,  which,  at  first,  found  legitimate  scope  in  theological 
incjuiry,  gradually  invaded  the  territory  of  mental  science, 
and  busied  itself  about  the  fundamental  axioms  of  ethics 
and  economics.     Hume,  Hutcheson,  Brown,  Keid,  Stewart, 
Hamilton,  Mill,  Bain  and  otheis  worthy  of  note,  liave  worked 
at  the  ultimate  problems  of  life  and  the  universe,  and  Adam 
Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  economical  science.     He  was 
at  once  an  economist  in  his  Wealth  of  Nat  ions,  and  an  mim- 
tional  moralist  in  his  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.    The 
Mills,  father  and  son,  were  both  Scottish,  the  one  by  birth, 
the  other  by  inherited  cast  of  mind  and  early  training.    The 
greatest  original  thinker,  and  the  man  who,  whether  peo})le 
recognise  it  or  not,  has  influenced  this  age  more  strong!  7 
than  any  other  except,  perhaps,  Coleridge,  is  a  Scot,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  veteran  sage,  first  of  Craigenputtoch,  and  thence- 
forward of  Chelsea.     The  same  thoughtful  caste  of  mind  is 
manifest  in  the  region  of  pure  science.     It  was  Black  and 
Leslie  who  developed  the  philosophy  of  heat  and  paved  the 
way  for  James  Watt  and  the  steam-engine.     Hutton  wa& 
the  fii'st  systematic  geologist,  and  his  name  is  coupled  with 
ihe  German  Werner's  in  the  rival  Plutonian  and  Neptunian 
theories  of  the  earth's  formation.     In  surgery  and  anatomy 
Huntei  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  in  pathology  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  there  are  few  names  to  compare  with 
those  of  Cullen,  Brodie,  Christison,   Simpson,   Carpenter, 
and  innumerable  others  who  might  be  named. 
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Mr.  Buckle  wonders  how  so  much  that  is  vahiaMo  could 
liave   been   achieved  in  a  country  where    the   theolo<,'ical 
spiiit  was  in  the  ascendant.     The  obvious  response  is  that 
it  was  the  theolo<:rical  spirit  which  stimulated  the  intellect, 
and  made  free  intpiiry  in  philosophy  and  science  possible  in 
Scotland.     And  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  that  is  the 
insatiable  thirst  for  scientific  research  which  has  seized  men 
in  lowly  station.      As  it  was  the  theological   spirit  alone 
which  gave  the  people  political  being  and  the  means  of 
culture  ;  so  also  did  it  create  that  keen  love  of  investigation 
into  the  works  of  nature,  because  they  are  the  works  of 
God.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  conscientious 
energy  with  which  Scotsmen,  engaged  in  hard  toil  to  procure 
their  daily  bread,  have  surmounted  all  obstacles,  not  to  gain 
wealth  or  renown,  but  to  satisfy  a  burning  desii.'  for  know- 
ledge.    Three  names  occur  at  the  moment  of  men  living  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland — a  shoemaker-,  a  weaver  and  a 
gardener — all  poor  and  in  lowly  station.     Mr.  Smiles  has 
done  good  service  in  recording  the  career  of  Thomas  Edward, 
"  the  Scottish  naturalist,"  whose  love  for  the  study  of  zoology 
began  Avith  his  school-days,  and  continues  until  now.     A 
humble  shoemaker  of  Banffshire,  he  has  added  materially  to 
the  sum  of  scientific  knowledge,  under  circumstances,  and 
by  self-imposed  labours,  vigils  and  dangers  almost  beyond 
belief.*     In   the  April   and   May    (1878),   issues   of   Good 
Words,  Mr.  Jolly,  H.  M.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  sketches  the 
career  of  John  Duncan  of  Kincardine,  "  the  Alford  Weaver 


•  The  Life  of  a  Seottigh  Ifatiiralist:  Thomas  JCdward,  Aumciatc  of  the  Linn/van 
Society.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  New  York  :  1877.  See  also  Tfie  Life  of  Robert  Dick,  of 
Thurso,  Baker  and  Geologist,  by  same  author.. 
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and  Botanist,"  and  introduces  also  Chailes  Black,  a  yardenor, 
who  possesses  (for  he  is  still  living),  "high  natural  endow- 
ments, sterling  worth,  and  gieat  individuality  of  character. ' 
His  home  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  within  sight  of 
of  the  English  coast  and  far  from  where  his  scientific  friend, 
the  weaver,  plodded  on,  away  to  the  north-east.  Black, 
Mr.  Jolly  says,  is  an  excellent  botanist,  a  good  geologist, 
with  a  splendid  collection  of  fossils,  a  capital  ornithologist, 
knowing  all  the  birds  "  by  plumage,  flight,  cry  and  egg,  and 
having  an  almost  perfect  collection  of  British  eggs ;  antl  .1 
fair  numismatist,  with  a  remarkable  collection  of  coins, 
liome  and  foreign,  ancient  and  modein,  for  a  working  man. 
He  is  an  insatiable  reader,  especially  in  natural  science  and 
theology ;  in  short,  an  ardent  lover  and  student  of  beasts  and 
birds  and  insects  and  plants,  and  not  less  of  mankind." 

In  the  higher  walks  of  life  the  spirit  of  philosoi)hical  and 
scientific  enquiry,  whatever  the  upshot  of  it,  may  invariably 
be  traced  in  its  inception  to  the  strong  energy  infused  into 
the  Scottish  mind  by  the  national  religion.  The  forces  let 
loose,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  and  tlif 
Covenant  may  be  diverted  from  the  old  channel ;  but 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  laboratory  in  which 
they  were  first  generated.  Whatever  men  may  think 
of  the  faith,  the  works  are  before  them,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rigid  formulas 
of  the  one,  ought  not  to  refuse  admiration  for  the  un.speak- 
able  value  of  the  other.  In  Scotland  they  have,  at  all  events, 
until  recently,  been  inseparable;  because  intellectual  revolt 
from  the  creed  does  not  emancipate  from  the  vigorous  im- 
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petus  duo  to  that  creed.     Hume,  in  his  A'swct^s,  and  Burns  in 
ilo/ij  W'dlles  Prayer  or  the  Hofi/  Fair,  were  just  as  clearly 
the  oHspring  of  the  free  spirit  engendered  hy   the  religious 
struggles  in  Scotland,  as  Rutherford,  Cameron,  the  two  Er- 
skines,  Thomas  Chalmers  or  Edward  Irving.     It  is  likely 
enough  that  Knox  and  Melville  wouM  have  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  left  the  consetjuencts  to  God,  and  that  "Douce 
Davie  Deans,"  and  "Old  Mortality"  would  liave  renewed  their 
lament  of  "  a  broken  Covenant,"  had  they  foreseen  even  so 
much  of  the  issue  as  we  a»o  able  to  pa.ss  in  retrospect ;  yet 
though  they  little  expected  it,  it  is  now  evident  enough,  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  educated  intelligence  cannot   be 
bounded  by  any  human  device;  they  must  have  free  course, 
eventually  with  the  best  results.      Bishop  B\u-net,  in  de- 
.scribing  a  visit  to  his  native  land  in  1670,  says,  "  We  were 
indeed   amazed   to   see   a  poor  commonalty  so  capable  to 
argue   on   points   of  government,   and   on    the   bounds  to 
be    set    to    the    power   of    princes    in    matters    of    reli- 
gion.    Upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of  Scripture  at 
hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to  anytn.iig  that 
v/as  said  to  them.     This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread 
even  amongst  the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers  and  their 
.servants."*       The   spirit   of   enquiry  and   discussion   thus 
evoked,  could  not  fail  to  make  it.self  felt  in  all  departments 
of  human  thought,  so  soon  as  the  absorbing  questions  of  the 
day  were  apparently  set  at  rest  by  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment.    Logic  is  a  dangerous,  two-edged  weapon;    when 
once  it  has  been  taken  up,  will  never  cease  to  be  employed 


*  History  of  hU  Ovin  Times,  Vol.  i,  page  293. 
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upon  Monirtliing— Tlu'olo^'y,  Philosopliy  or  some  other  debat- 
al»lu  theme;  and  tl>c  hitelleetual  activity  it  has  aroused,  is 
.sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  find  a  .spliere  of  action  in  science, 
invention,  exploration,  or  whatever  other  beneticcnt  outlet 
may  be  open  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  biography  of 
distinguished  Scots  is  the  large  number  of  them  who  rose 
from  the  humblest  positions  in  life,  to  honoiu'  and  distinction. 
In  most  countries  the  middle  class,  and  especially  the  leariicd 
professions,  snpj)ly  the  men  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  il- 
lustrious thinkers  and  workers  are  recruited ;  but  in  Scot- 
land, if  not  themselves  peasants,  weavers  or  mechanics,  their 
fathers  have  been  something  of  the  sort,  before  them  ;  and 
they,  themselves,  brought  up  in  lowly  life,  have  struggled 
to  prospeiity  and  fame  out  oi'  an  atmosphere  of  poverty. 
That  many  noted  Scots  have  descended  from  great  families 
is,  of  course,  true;  but  taking  the  eminent  men  produced 
North   of  the    Tweed,    there    can   be   no    question    that 
a   large   majority   sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  connuon 
people.     The  absence  of  large  urban  populations  in  early 
times,  the  comparatively  narrow  range  of  commerce,  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  country,  no  doubt  stimulated  the 
jjoorer  classes  to  enterprising  efforts.     There  was  no  super- 
incumbent middle  class,  pressing,  with  its  solid,  inert  weight, 
upon  them ;  they  were  free  to  rise  as  high  as  their  energy 
and  ability  could  elevate  them,  and  thus  we  find  them  con- 
tinually aspiring  to  eminence  in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar,  in 
medicine,  science,  arts,  and  literature.     It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  native  genius  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  they  were 
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alilo  to  iiiin  lngl«,  iimko  good  their  footing,  step  l»y  stop,  and 
in  tlw  end  fuHil  nieasuniMy  tlieir  lofty  aspirations.  It 
must  not  lie  forgotten  that  th»'  men  who  niaiUs  the  masses 
what  they  were— tlio  Reformers  and  tlie  Covenanters— whilst 
tliey  spurred  the  national  intelleet,  and  w'th  it  the  strong 
feeling  of  independence  and  self-relianee,  also,  with  won- 
drous prescience,  provided  foi-  their  education.  No  matter 
liow  poor  a  Scot  may  have  heen  at  the  outset,  lie  had  at 
least  so  much  valuahle  capital  to  hegin  life  withal,  as  a  sound 
plain  education  could  Ijestow  upon  him  ;  and  it  is  this  obvi- 
ous advantajxe  over  his  nei'ddiours  that  1ms  fdven  the  stim- 
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to  fame.  In  the  army,  for  instance,  il  ring  the  old  time, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  purcliase  system,  promotion  for 
\  alour  and  good  conduct  was  so  slow  in  the  British  service, 
the  Scot  always  liad  the  best  chance ;  because  he  was  de- 
cently educated,  an<l  liad  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  duty. 
Major-General  William  McBean,  who  died  the  other  day, 
full  Colonel  of  the  93rd,  in  which  he  entered  as  a  drummer- 
boy,  is  only  one  of  the  instances  of  Scottish  energy  and 
steady  perseverance  onward  and  upward.  The  schoolmaster 
was  abroad  in  Scotland  before  the  recruit  entered  barracks, 
and  the  Scot  was  equipped  with  the  elementary  instmction 
gained  at  the  parish  school ;  the  Englishman  and  Irishman, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  were  not.  The  great  value  of  the 
parochial  school-system  of  Scotland,  now  that  it  has  been 
superseded,  may  bo  dcjireeiated,  perhaps  forgotten ;  its  mark 
will  remain,  howev*.  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
through  them,  upon   iie  world,  to  the  latest  generations. 
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The  army  has  heon  spoken  of ;  ami  it  seems  well  here  to 
note  a  few  names  renowned  in  story,  although  the  list  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect.  Considering  the  relative  popula- 
tions of  Scotland  and  England — the  one  with  its  two  or 
three  millions,  the  other,  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-two — 
the  amount  of  military  genius  and  personal  bravery  the 
United  Kingdom  owes  to  the  North  is  amazing.*  There  is 
scarcely  a  war  England  has  been  engaged  in  during  the  last  ami 
present  centuries  in  which  Scottish  military  skill  and  soldier- 
ly valour  have  not  done  more  than  their  share.  The  names 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrond)v,  General  George  Elliott,  Sir  John 
Moore,  Lord  Clyde  and  a  legion  of  others  are  well  known;  but, 
of  all  the  distinguished  names  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that  of 
Napier  shines  brightest  in  the  scroll  of  fame.  So  distin- 
guished a  family  has,  perhaps,  never  added  equal  lust'  e  upon 
its  countiy.  Those  more  immediately  known  to  us  were  in- 
tensely Scottish,  albeit  on  the  maternal  side  they  sprang  from 
that  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  of  whom  George  III  was  enani- 
oured  in  his  youth.  The  hero  of  Scinde,  the  histoiian  of  the 
Peniuoular  War,  and  the  gallant,  blutt'  old  Charlie,  the  Ad- 
miral, were  all  of  that  stock.  The  latest  oftshoot  is  Lord  Na- 
pier and  Ettriek  descended  of  the  eltler  branch,  who  has  won 
his  honours  as  a  diplomatist.  Not  to  abandon  the  name,  whilst 


*  At  U\c  l)Oniniiiii{r  (if  the  c'Ciitury  the  populfttion  of  tlio  kint^dom  stooil  thus;  KiiijhiiHl 
ami  Wales,  1),1.'>0,171 ;  Siuitlaml,  l,C7S,4ri!2;  Ireland,  r\310,807.  In  1841  the  pmi'iirtioii  hml 
ehaiijfed  much  to  the  ilisadvantajje  of  Seotland,  the  eeiisus  eminieratiii);  for  Kiiglaiul, 
10,0;!.'i,10,s  ;  for  Seotlaiul.  '2,(i:i2,;i3'.» ;  for  Ireland,  S,'J22,(iti4.  At  the  hist  eensns  ( 1S71)  the 
account  stood ;  Knjfland  'J'2,704,UIS  ;  Scotland,  ;i,3.')8,(U;t;  Ireland,  ;'>,  402 ,7r>!).  Durio);  tic 
several  decades  of  the  eentiiry  Scotland  lost  ground  as  regards  England  especiall.v,  inilil  fie 
census  of  18r>7.  lloughly  the  iK>puIatiou  relatively  to  the  entire  United  Kinijrdoin,  the 
Islands  included,  wius  in  \H)l  nearly  oi\e-ninth  ;  in  Ibol,  less  than  a  tenth  ;  and  thence- 
forward  between  a  ninth  and  a  tenth. 
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it  is  npiKrniost,  mention  may  bo  made  here  first  of  John 
Napier,  lairtl  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms,  to 
whom,  in  Hume's  opinion,  "the  title  of  a  i^reat  man  was 
more  justly  duo  than  to  any  other  whom  his  country  ever 
produced."  A  descendant  of  his  house  h.as  filled  high  otRco 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  born,  and  Wcas 
crojited  a  baronet  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  ISG7 — Sir  Joseph 
Napier.  Robert  Napier,  though  certainly  descended  from 
Adam,  can  boast  no  noble  genealogy  ;  his  fsither  was  a  black- 
smith and  the  son  has  made  "anew  departure'  for  th(^ 
illustrious  name,  foi  he  was  the  head  of  the  great  Clyde 
firm  of  ship-builders.  He  was  concerned  in  the  early  at- 
tempt at  trans-atlantic  steam  navigation  on  the  British 
Queen  and  the  Sirinf}.  The  steam  ironclads  constructed  of 
late,  beginning  with  the  Black  Prince,  are  his  latest  work. 
As  our  notice  of  the  Napiers  has  brought  us  to  the  sea, 
the  other  branch  of  the  service  may  be  noticed.  Neither 
Scotland  nor  Ireland  has  contributed  so  large  a  proportioi^ 
of  er.iincnt  men  to  the  navy  as  to  the  army.  They  have  no 
Drakes,  Ifavvkinses,  Frobishers  or  Raleighs  on  the  roll  of 
their  ancestry  and  the  sea-fighting  instinct  was  not  a  salient 
feature  with  them.  Nevertheless  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  a 
linguist  also,  and  mechanic,  the  victor  over  the  French  in 
the  West  Indies;  Lord  Keith,  th(>  hero  of  AbouUir  Ba}', 
and  Viscount  Duncan,  of  Camperdown,  are  names  not  un- 
worthy to  be  placed  by  that  of  Nelson.  l*aul  Jones,  the 
Captain  Sennnes  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  also  a 
Scot.  In  peaceful  exploration  to  the  frozen  north  there  ai-e 
the  two  Rosses,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  a  larj^e  num- 
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ber  of  others.  The  number  of  Scottish  travellers  generally 
is  extremely  large.  Africa  has  been  especially  their  chosen 
groimcl.  James  Bruce,  Mungo  Park,  Hugh  Clapperton,  Alex- 
ander Gordon  Lang,  David  Livingstone  and  Commander 
Cameron  are  the  best  known  ;  and  of  the  missionaries,  pui'e 
and  simple,  Alexander  Duff,  Robert  Moffat  and  Charles 
Fraser  Mackenzie.  In  the  last  century  two  travellers  de- 
serve pre-eminence  as  pioneers — James  Baillie  Fraser,  who 
traversed  Persia  and  the  Himalayas,  and  John  Eell,  who 
crossed  over  from  the  Baltic,  through  European  Russia  and 
Siberia,  to  China  and  explored  the  Caucasus.  In  India, 
the  Scotsman  has  played  almost  as  prominent  a  part  as  in 
Africa,  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Sir  David  Baird, 
during  Hyder  All's  time,  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  Munro,  Dal- 
housie,  Minto,  and  Elgin. 

Passing  to  locomotion  and  the  inventive  arts,  it  may  be 
noted  that  to  James  Watt,  the  world  o'  as  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  sceam  as  a  motor ;  to  Henry  Bell,  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  steam  navigation ;  to  John  Loudon  Macadam,  for 
the  roads  which  pass  by  his  name,  and  to  William  Murdoch 
the  use  of  coal  gas  as  an  illuminator.* 

In  natural  philosophy,  which  along  with  mathematics  is 
a  condition  precedent  of  inventive  skill,  Scotland  has  been 
peculiarly  rich.  Of  the  many  names  which  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  those  of  Black,  Biyce,  Craig,  Keith,  Leslie,  Mac- 
lannin,  Playfair,"  Robison.  Sinclair,  and  Simson,  will  suggest 
themselves.     In  other  bi-anches  of  science  the  names  of  emi- 


'  He  was  alsci  the  inventor  of  a  locomotive  which  was  improved  bj-  others,  and  perfected 
by  Geo.  Stephenson . 
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nont  Scots  have  grown  so  numerous  during  tlie  recent  re- 
vival, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attempt  an  enumeration. 
Of  the  elJers,  Hutton,  Pringlo,  Smellie,  the  naturalist ;  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  the  ornithologist ;  MacGillivray,  also  a  student 
of  birds  ;  and  others  have  vindicated  the  claim  of  Scotland 
to  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  science.  Some  of  the  great 
names  in  medicine  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  they 
are  inexhaustible.  Most  of  them  have  not  mei'ely  been 
practitioners,  but  discoverers  also.  There  are  the  Bells,  the 
Hunters,  the  Gregorys,  William  Cullen,  George  Fca-dyco, 
Alexander  Monro,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Brodie, 
Christison,  Simpson  and  many  others.  In  the  department 
of  Technology,  the  name  of  Dr.  Geoi-ge  Wilson  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  as  an  instance  of  Scottish  tenacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  under 
terrible  bodily  suffering.* 

It  was  intended  to  pursue  the  Scot  in  the  departments  of 
Literature  and  Art,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass 
them  over  with  a  cursory  reference.  The  lives  of  Robert 
Burns,  Walter  Scott,  and  a  host  of  other  great  names  hardly 
need  additional  eulogy.-f-  To  theirs  might  be  appen<led  a  long 
roll  of  illustrious  singers — Skinner,  Cowper,  Macneill,  Nicoll, 
Hogg,  Tannahill,  Cunningham,  Rodger,  John  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam Thom,   Motherwell,  Robert  Gilfillan,  Imlah,  Smibert, 


•  Dr.  Wilson  wtus  a  brother  of  our  esteemed  Toronto  professor.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  who 
wrote,  we  believe,  a  memoir  of  him.  Sco  also  the  hio^'raphy  by  his  sister  Jessie,  aiul  an 
admirable  and  touching  tribute  in  Dr.  Brown's  Hour  Si^hxecirir. 

+  See  Lookhart's  Scott,  and  the  aJmirable  little  volume  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ilnttnn,  in  Morlej  's 
series.  For  Hums,  Carlyle's  inimitable  monoy;ram  of  Critical  and  .Miscellanfou.-i  h.isai/K, 
Enjflish  Library  Edit.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  5,  and  Principal  Shairp's  essay— oi\e  of  the  series  already 
referred  to.     For  poetic  tributes  consult  the /^iu-iim  Ceittotari/  Puems. 
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Lylc,  Aytoun,  Riddell,  Ainslic,  Ballantyne,  Mackay,  Blackie, 
Latto,  McColl,  McLachlan  and  Macdonald.  Without,  at- 
tempting a  detailed  account  of  these  poets,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  wealth  of  song  devoted  to 
the  North,  England  and  Ireland  are  indebted  to  two  Scottish 
bards  for  their  noblest  lyrics.  James  Thomson  wrote  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  Thomas  Campbell  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Exile  of  Erin,"  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  "  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England." 

Into  the  department  of  belles  lettres  generally  there  is  no 
room  to  enter,  although  the  temptation  is  strong  to  do  so.  In 
Art  also  there  is  a  long  roll  of  worthies.  Robeit  Strange,  for 
example,  who  came  from  the  Orkneys,  was  the  father  of  lino 
engraving  in  Britain,  and  George  Jameson  was  the  Vandyke 
of  the  island — "  the  first  eminent  painter,"  says  Robert 
Chambers,  "produced  to  Britain"  (born  1585j.*  Of  the 
artists  in  a  higher  walk  may  be  taken  at  random,  Robert 
Aikman,  Sir  H.  Raeburn,  Patrick  Gibson,  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
l)oet's  eldest  son,  David  Wilkie,  the  Faeds,  and  the  lately  de- 
ceased President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Patrick  Grant. 
Robert  Adam,  sepultured  in  Westminister  Abbey,  was  the 
great  Scottish  architect,  and  his  works  dot  the  island  from 
his  native  Edinburgh  to  the  English  channel.  In  the  de- 
partment of  engineering,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  John 
Rennie,  of  East  Lothian,  and  Thomas  Telford,  of  Eskdale, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  simple  herdsman  whose  wife  was  left 
a  widow  when  the  illustrious  engineer  of  the  future  was  but 

*  See  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 
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a  month  old.*  In  other  walks  of  mental  activity,  Mr. 
George  Heriot,  the  merchant  goldsmith  and  banker,  em- 
balmed in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ;f  John  Law,  of  Lauriston, 
to  whom  but  scant  justice  has  been  done;  William  Paterson, 
who  failed  in  the  Darien  scheme,  and  yet  gave  the  Bank  of 
England  an  existence,  and  so  produced  in  embryo  our  won- 
drous system  of  national  finance  ;ij  Sir  James  Stewart,  the 
father  of  political  economy  ;  and  Adam  Smith,  of  Kirkaldy, 
the  illustrious  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  and  The 
Moral  Senthnents.W  The  name  of  William  Forbes,  of  Pit- 
sligo,  the  Edinburgh  banker,  the  associate  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds  and  Goldsmith,  is  also  noteworthy.  In 
later  times  are  the  well  known  economists,  John  StuartMill, 
McCulloch  and  Ramsay.  In  the  list  of  Scottish  lawyers  and 
statesmen  we  have  the  historic  names  of  Robert  Baillie,  of 
Jerviswoode ;  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun  ;  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden ;  Alexander  Henderson,  and  Maitland,  of  Leth- 
ington.  After  the  union,  Scotsmen  of  distinction  abound 
in  England.  Of  the  Lord  Chancellors  were  Wedderburn, 
Lords  Lougborough,  Brougham,  Erskino  and  Campbell. 
William  Murray,  Lord  Mansfield,  stands   almost  without  a 


*  See  for  both  o'  these,  The  IjlKesi  of  the  h'ligincerii,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  himself  ii  Soot  of 
Hadiliii^on.  Nothing  could  shew  more  clearly  the  stronif  and  earnest  volume  of  Scottish 
home  affection  than  Telford's  intense  love  for  his  widowed  parent,  "She  has  been  a  y'ood 
mother  to  me,"  he  iiuitlly  wrote  with  meaning  that  lies  in  the  words,  "  and  1  will  try  and 
be  a  good  son  to  her  ;"  and  ho  kept  his  word  with  a  dutiful  fidelity  which  is  e.\(iuisitol.\ 
touching. 

t  See  for  a  full  account  of  the  founder  of  Ileriot's  Hospital,  Chambers' /Jioi/mp/u'crt?  Dk- 
tionarn  of  Eminent  Scotmneii.     Vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

S  For  Law,  see  Chambers,  Vol.  iii.  ;  p.  3C0;  and  for  Paterson,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  h'y. 

;|  The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Z>M»«r(a<ton,  .sec.  vl.,  and  to  Huckle's 
History  of  Civilization,  from  which  we  quote  a  sentence— "  2"Ae  Wealth  of  Xalions  is 
|)robabIy  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  whether  we  consider  tbe 
amount  of  original  thought  it  contains,  or  its  practical  influence."    (Vol.  iii.  p.  3U.) 
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rival  at  the  head  of  the  Common  Law  bench.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  is  filled  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  and  the  ArchiepiscopalSeeof  Canterbury  by  ano- 
ther Scot,  Dr.  Archibald  Tait.  Finally,  must  not  be  omitted 
the  honoured  name  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  former 
and  prospective  premier  of  England,  the  scholar,  the  orator 
and  statesman  of  whom  Scotland  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.* 
There  is  little  room  left  to  name  a  few  of  the  prominent 
clergymen  not  already  noted.  Of  the  old  period,  there  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  Kennedy  of  the  loth  century, 
Elphinstone,  of  Aberdeen,  Reed,  of  OrkneJ^•f*  As  scholars  also 
of  the  Roman  communion,  were  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  Mary 
Stuart's  champion,  John  Mair  or  Major ;  Dr.  Alex.  Geddes, 
and  Father  Innes.  Of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  may 
l)e  mentioned  Archbishop  Adamson,  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  Pat- 
rick Forbes  of  Aberdeen;  Robert  Keith  of  Fife  ;  the  sainted 
Archbishop  Leighton,  of  Glasgow;  the  historian  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode,  and  in  our  time  the  large-minded  Alexander 
Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  His  name  reminds 
of  a  Presbyterian  School  analogous  to  that  founded  by  Cole- 
ridge and  Arnold  in  England,  to  which  belong  such  men  as 
John  Macleod  Campbell,  Erskine  of  Linlather,  Norman 
Macleod  and  Principal  Tulloch.  In  the  various  sections  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  there  are  two  names,  for  ever  me- 
morable, those  of  Edward  Irving  and  Thomas  Chalmers;  one 
of  whom  left  a  moral,  the  other  an  example — both  masters, 

*  See  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  account  of  his  origin,  in  answer,  to  an  address  from 
the  Edinburgh  corjioration ;  also,  two  letters  !n  the  Londoti  Spectator  of  Dec.  13th  and 
20th,  1870. 

t  See  Lecky's  Historj',  vol,  ii.  p.  147. 
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each  in  l,i,  own  w„y,  of  p„,pit  eloquence,  exomplavy  niotv 

and  earnest  living.  ^ 

Having  thu.,  i„,Iieatod  the  historienl  oIe„,ente  of  the  Scot 
t.»h  character,  and  slcetched.  in  a  eu,.o,y  and   imperfect 
.»a„ne.  it.  practical  vcsuUh  at  ho„K,  wo  may  proceed   to 
sketcJi  his  influence  abroad. 


I'ART  II. 

THE  SCOT  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Farewell,  our  fathers'  laud, 

Valley  and  fountain  ! 
Farewell,  old  Scotia's  8tran<l, 

Forest  and  mountain ! 
Then  hush  the  drum,  and  hush  the  flute, 
And  be  the  stirring  bagi^ipe  mute- 
Such  sounds  may  not  with  sorrow  suit — 

And  fare  thee  well,  Lochaber  ! 

— D.  M.  Mom  (Av 

He's  away  !  he's  away 

To  far  lands  o'er  the  sea— 
And  long  is  the  day 

Ere  home  he  can  be ; 
But  where  his  steed  prances. 

Amid  thronging  lances, 
Sure  lie"ll  think  of  the  glances 

That  love  stole  from  me  ! 


-MOTHERWLLL. 


The  loved  of  early  days  ! 

Where  are  they  ? — where  ? 
Not  on  the  shining  braes. 

The  mountains  bare  ; — 
Not  where  the  regal  streams 

Their  foam  bells  cast — 
Where  childhood's  time  of  dreams 

And  simshine  pass'd. 
Some  in  the  mart  and  some 

In  stately  halls, 
With  the  ancestral  gloom 

Of  ancient  walla ; 
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Some  where  the  tenii>est  Hweejis 

The  (Ifsert  waves  ; 
Some  when'  the  myrtle  weoi)s 

On  ll(>iu;in  },'nvve8. 
And  i>ale  youii;,'  facew  gleam 

With  Kdlfinn  eyiw  ; 
Jiike  aremeiiiber'd  dream 

The  dead  arise  ; 
In  the  red  track  of  war, 

The  restless  Hweeji  ; 
In  sunlit  graves  afar 

The  loved  ones  sleep. 


-UoitF.UT  MlLLEH. 


'W^HE  extraordinary  activity  of  the  emigrant  or  travellin 


•and  adventurous  Scot  all  over  the  world  is  an  anomaly 
not  readily  explicable  without  understanding  fully  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  country  and  the  people,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  set  them   forth  in   the   preceding   part.     Other   nations, 
English-speaking  and  foreign,  have  either  been  impelled  to 
migrate  fitfully,    or  strayed   far  afield,  in  slender  detach- 
ments ;  but  the  Scots  have  been  wanderers  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  centuries  systematically,  and  with  little  or  no  in- 
terruption.      The    extraordinaiy    statements    of    Thomas 
Dempster,  a  Scot  at  the  University  of  Paris,   that   there 
were  learned  Scots  at  all  the  learned  institutions  in  Europe 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.     From  the  nature  of  things 
that  was  an  impossibility,  and  only  a  perverted  patriotism 
could  have  made,  or  would  persist  in,  the  assertion.     Mr. 
Burton  in  his  work,  The  Scot  Abroad*  lays  down  the  more 
reasonable  rule,  that  all  men  called  Scots  on  the  Continent 
before  the  eleventh  century,  were  Irish  Scots.    This  includes 


•  Vol.  ii,  pp  9, 10.  A3  Sir.  J.  U.  Burton's  work  is  not  readily  acccssible.it  may  be  as  well  to 
acknowledge  our  obligation  to  it  here  once  for  all,  as  well  as  to  Chambers'  Biojraphical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.  The  former  is  largely  founded  on  Michel ;  Lea  Econmin 
en  France. 
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nt  lioino  and  alnoad,  such  distinguished  names  as  those  of 
St.  Columba,  St.  Adiunnan,  Marianus  Scotus,  the  historian 
Sedulius,  autlior  of  the  first  hymn-book,  St.  Gall,  the  Apostle 
of  Germany,  and  John  Seotus  Erij^ena. 

On  the  other  hand,  Duns  Scotus,  the  great  founder  of  a 
school  of  medijevnl  philosophy,  specially  known  as  Scottists, 
was  unquestionably  a  Scot  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
His  full  name  was  Johannes  de  Dunse,  Scotus — John  of 
Dunse,  a  Scot — and  he  left  Oxford  for  France  in  1307, 
alarmed  at  the  persistent  assaults  of  Edward  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country.*  A  few  only  of  the  scholars 
who  established  the  credit  of  Scottish  intellect  and  erudi- 
tion abroad  need  be  mentioned — John  Mair  or  Major,  tutor 
at  the  Sorbonno,  Hector  Pxece,  James  (the  Admirable) 
Crichton,  satirised  in  Rabelais,  George  Buchanan,  tutor  of 
Montaigne  and  James  VI.,  Ur(|uhart,  translator  of  Rabelais, 
and  Dempster.  It  was  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the 
intimate  alliance  of  Scotland  with  France,  in  the  face  of  a 
common  enemy,  which  gave  the  gi'eat  impetus  to  Scottish 
emigration  to  the  continent  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
their  influence  for  ages  to  come,  especially  in  France.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  whether  Wallace  visited  France  between 
his  defeat  at  Falkirk  and  his  capture,  or  not,  the  foundations 
of  what  is  kno-\vn  as  "  The  Ancient  League  "  were  laid  early  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  if  not  earlier. -f"  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1326,  twelve  years  after  Bannockburn,  that  a  treaty, 

*See  irrefragable  proof  of  this  in  Chamber's  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  il.,  pp.  198-9. 

I  Michel,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burton,  distinctly  affirms  that  Wallace  did  take  rvfuge  and  that 
his  agent  at  home  was  the, patriotic  Lamberton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  one 
of  the  complaints  made  by  Edward  against  the  prelate  that  he  was  carrying  on  intrigues 
with  France. 
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oftl'iisive  and  dofensivo,  was  eoncliKled  betwci'ii  the  two 
poweiH.  This  compact,  wliich  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  had  important  consecinences  in  the  progres.s  and  results 
of  "The  One  Humhed  Years'  War."  Tlie  Scots,  nnlike  the 
foreign  mercenaries  serving  under  the  House  of  Valois,  .stood 
upon  the  footing  of  allies.  They  fought  for  the  Scottish 
national  cause  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  were  no  mere  ad- 
venturers. More  than  that,  as  Sismondi  says  the}-  were  soon 
destined  to  prove  "  the  nerve  of  the  French  army,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  sunk  in  \vretche(hie.ss,  dispirited  by 
defeats  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  had  lost  all  hope  or 
self-helpfulness." 

England  had  been  in  possession  of  the  P'rench  capital  for 
more  than  ten  yeai's  when,  in  1424<,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Buehan,  landed  with  a  small  force,  which  succeeded,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  in  reaching  the  heart  of  Anjou.  A  few 
French  had  joined  him  and  the  result  was  a  battle  in  which 
the  English  chivalry  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaugliter. 
Honours  unusually  magnificent  were  heaped  upon  Buclian. 
He  ^vas  made  High  Constable  of  France,  ranking  next  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  received  large  estates  extending 
between  Avranches  and  Chartres.  Archibald,  T^arl  of 
Douglas,  Buchan's  father-in-law,  joined  with  several  thous- 
and Scots  and  was  created  Duke  of  Tuuraine.  ]\Ieanwhile 
the  English  had  collected  tlieir  strength,  allied  themselves 
with  the  powerful  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  proved  too  much 
for  the  Scots.  They  were  defeated  at  Crevant  with  great 
slaughter,  and  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Verneuil,  the 
Scots  force    was  all   but  annihilated,  their  brave  leaders, 
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Buchau  Hn«l  Dou^^las,  l»oing  left  dead  on  tlie  tidd.  "Ver- 
neuil,"  says  Mr.  Riuton,  "  was  no  rivry,  Poitiers  or  A;^'iM- 
court,  and  Bedford  and  Salisbury  were  so  nearly  defeatiil 
as  to  be  alarmed.  Scotland  independent  and  hostile  tu 
En<,danil  bad  saved  Franee.  Had  Henry  V.  lieen  Kin;,  of 
Great  Britain,  with  France  at  Ins  feet,  be  ntigbt  luux  re-e>- 
tablished  a  Western  Empire.  The  enjo3'ers  of  Fn^dish 
liberty  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  victors  of  Jijinnoek- 
burn."* 

More  than  that, France  was  rehabilitated,  and  became  again 
a  warlike  nation.  Henry  V.  was  no  more,  and  tbere  was  a 
minority ;  Burgundy  forsook  the  English  alliance,  and 
(yharles  VIT.  stood  on  his  feet  again.  Out  of  tlie  survivois 
of  Verneuil  was  formed  the  Scots  Guard.  This  consisted  of 
one  hundred  genf<  cVarmcs  and  two  hundred  archevs,  and  its 
captain  was  to  be  named  by  the  Scots  king ;  when  that 
became  absurd,  the  first  French  captain,  the  Count  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  ap[)ointed  solely  to  preserve  the  name.  The 
first  captain  was  John  Stewart,  Lord  of  AuLignd,  the  founder 
of  an  illustrious  Scots  house  in  France. 

"Louis  XL"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "perhaps  of  all  monarclis 
whose  character  is  well  known  to  the  world,  the  most  un- 
confiding  and  most  skeptical  of  anything  like  simple  faith 
and  honesty — was  content,  amid  all  his  sliifting,  slippery 
policy  and  his  suspicions  and  precautions,  to  rely  implicitly 
on  the  faith  of  his  Scots  Guard."  (Vol  L,  p.  35).  Indeed, 
more  than  once,  Louis,  when  his  liabitual  suspicions  yielded 
to  the  tempting  allurements  of  his  craft,  had  good  reason  to 


''  Scot  Abroad,  Vol.  i,  p.  47. 
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l)elievo,  if  lu'  liclicvi'il  notliiii;^  vW\  that  "  .simple  fiiitli  "  is 
more  thiui  "  Norman  Itlood."  ThrouLjliotit  liis  wily  careei-, 
lie  was  ever  loarniii;^'  lessons  of  the  futility  of  tnistiiijjj  in 
promises,  hard  and  lotid  mouthed  ;  and,  on  (»ne  occasion,  at 
Li(>;^e,in  the  celehrated  Peronne  expedition, he  was  saved  from 
Bur;j;undian  treacliery  l»y  the  faithful  Scots.  The  ( luard  were 
not  only  faithful  beyond  tlie  breath  of  sus])ieion  ;  ))Ut  their 
bravery  Iteeame  proverbial.  "  Firr  conwie  un  JuvKsdis" — 
proud  as  a  Scot — says  the  Chronicler  was  long  a  Frencli 
proverb,  "  because  "  he  adds  "  they  pref(,M-red  rather  to  die  in 
preserving  their  honour  than  to  live  in  disgrace."  In  1503, 
it  was  tha*  i-heir  banner-bearer,  William  Turnbull,  lighting 
the  Spaniards  in  Calabria,  was  found  dead,  with  the  staft' 
in  his  rigid  arms,  and  the  flag  gripped  in  his  clenched  teeth, 
with  the  little  cluster  of  his  countrymen  around  him,  killed 
at  their  posts. 

Ml'.  Bin-ton's  account  of  illustrious  Scots  in  France  is  very 
full,  but  it  will  be  obviously  impossible  to  note  more  than  a 
few  (jf  them  here.*  In  the  early  centuries  they  were  a  wild 
ot  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  wildest  was  Alex 
ander,  brother  of  llobert  III,  known,  in  hi.story,  as  "  The 
Wolf  of  Badenoch."  A  natural  son  of  Alexander,  named 
after  his  father,  in  the  early  ]iai't  of  his  career,  followed  the 
paternal  example.  He  not  only  "  wanted  a  wife,  his  braw 
bouse  to  keep,"  like  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen,  but  he  wanted 
the  braw  house  to  boot.     He  was  not  long  in  securing  both  ; 


•  Midicl,  a8  already  iiieiitiniicd,  is  Mr.  liurtoii's  chief  authority  ;  but  Hnjlo,  in  hia  I)ii'- 
tiiiiiarif,  liail  previously  provided  much  raw  uii^teriiil— the  result,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  fad, 
either  that  he  had  y;ot  hold  of  a  Scottish  bookseller  iu  I'ari",  or  that  the  latter  had  got 
Jiold  of  hi>n. 
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thinking,  with  the  Laird,  that  "favour  \vi' wooing  is  fasli ions 
to  seek,"  so  Alexander  wooed  the  widowed  Countess  of  Mar, 
"as  the  lion  wooes  his  bride."  He  took  both  the  lady  and  her 
castle  of  Kildrummy  by  storm,  married  the  one,  and  quietly 
installed  himself  as  Earl  cf  Mar,  in  the  other.  But  there  was 
evidently  a  want  of  elbow-room  for  him  in  his  new  domains; 
so  he  naturally  went  over  to  France  w  ith  his  retainers,  and 
cut  a  splendid  figure  at  court.  Alexander  Stewart,  Duke 
of  Albany,  was  a  brother  of  James  III.,  but  his  conduct  to 
that  monarch  was  hardly  fraternal.  That  both  the  King's 
brothers,  Albany  and  Mar,  had  some  cause  for  complaint  is 
true;  at  any  rate  both  were  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  latter  was  murdered,  and  from  which  the  former  es- 
caped to  France.  Albany,  says  Robertson,  was  inspired  by 
what  had  happened,  "  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander,  King  of 
Scots,"  and  thus  brought  northward  an  invading  English 
army,  under  a  more  celebrated  character  in  history  and 
drama,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In  France,  Albany 
was  in  the  court  sunshine.  A  favourite  of  Louis  XI.  he  ac- 
quired immense  estates,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
l)roud  family  of  Auvergne  and  Boulogne,  a  scion  of  which 
was  Marshal  Turonne. 

Of  the  Darnley  Stewarts,  there  were  Sir  John,  founder  oi 
the  D'Aubign}s,  and  Sir  Alexander,  who  figures  as  "Vice- 
roy of  Naples,  Constable  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  Duke  of 
Terra  Nova,"  kc.  Also  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
sought  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Guise,  widow  of  James  V.  and 
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mother  of  Maiy  Stuart.  His  rival,  oddly  enough.,  was  the 
father  of  that  Both  well  "who  settled  all  matters  of  sniall 
family  differences,  by  blowing  his  son  into  the  aii'."*  Of 
the  nobility  closely  allied  to  royalty,  there  were  the  Earls 
of  Douglas,  Lords  of  Touraine,  and  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Chatelherault.  The  Dukes  of  Hichmond,  Lennox  and 
Gordon,  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  ]^'Aubigny  dignity. 
Michel  and  the  chroniclers  give  a  host  of  Scottish  names, 
most  of  them  long  since  sunk  in  territorial  titles  ;  some  of 
these  may  be  noted  as  proof  of  the  vast  influence  of  the 
Scot  upon  the  destinies  of  Franco.  There  are  Guillaume 
Hay,  Jacques  Scrimgour,  Hclis  de  Guevremout(Kinrinmond), 
Andrien  Stievart,  Guillebert,  Sidrelant  (Sutherland),  Alex- 
andre de  Jervin  (Girvin),  Jehande  Miiiiez  (Menzies),  Nicho- 
las ( 'hambres,  Sieur  de  Guerche,  Coninglant  (Cunningham), 
Jean  de  Hume,  George  de  Ramesay,  Gohoi'y  (Gowrie  or 
Govric),  De  Glais  (Douglas),  D'Hendresson,  Mauriqon,  Dro- 
mont  (Drummond),  Crafort  (Crawforvl),  Leviston  (Living- 
stone), Bercy,  Locart,  Tournebulle,  Monerif,  DeviUeneon 
or  D'Aillen(;on  (Williamson),  Maxuel,  Herrison  (Henry- 
-son),  Doddes,  De  Lisle  ( Leslie ),  De  Lauzun  (  Lawson  ), 
])'Espenee  (S[)ence),  Sinson  (Simpson),  kc,  &c.  The 
Blackwoods  play  a  distinguished  |)art,  and  there  are  also, 
Thomas  de  Houston,  seigneur,  and  Robert  Pittcloch,  a  Dun- 
rlee  man,  and  many  others.  These  exiles  from  their  native 
land,  in  fact,  regenerated  France.  At  a  time  when  the 
national  pulse  beat  so  feebly  as  to  fc  -bode  dissolution,  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  north  impn'gnated  the  veins  of  France  with 


*  Scot  Abroad.  Vol.  I,  page  75. 
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their  own  vigorous  Scottish  blood.  Like  the  Normans  of  En/'- 
land  centuries  before,  the  Scots  colony  "was  received  as  a  sort 
of  aristocracy  by  race  or  caste ;  and  hence  it  became  to  be 
a  common  practice  for  those  who  were  at  a  loss  for  a  pedi- 
gree  to  iind  their  way  to  some  adventurous  Scot,  and  stop 
there,  just  as,  both  in  France  and  England,  it  was  sufficient 
to  say  that  one's  ancestor's  came  in  with  the  Normans."* 
In  all  biograpliies  of  the  gi'eat  Colbert,  he  is  said  to  be  of 
Scottish  descent.  Moreri  says  that  his  ancestor's  tomb  is  at 
Rheims.  Sully,  whose  famil}^  name  was  Bethune,  Scottish, 
enough  of  itself,  thought  to  trace  relationship  with  +hc 
Beatons.  Moli^re,  to  disguise  the  vulgarity  of  hia  pat.  ,- 
nymic  which  was  Po(iuelin,  suggested  ncble  des  ent  from  a 
Scot.  Mi\  Burton  mentions  that  some  Scots  who  were  petty 
landed  proprietors,  in  later  times,  found  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  use  the  prefix  "de  "  before  the  name  of  their  petty 
holding.  John  Law,  of  Lauriston,  is  a  case  in  point;  but 
the  most  ludicrous  was  an  invented  title  palmetl  off  upon 
llichelieu.  Monteith's  father  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Forth, 
and  when  the  Cai  ^inal  asked  him  to  what  branch  of  the 
Monteiths  he  belonged,  the  candidate  for  patronage  boldly 
replied,  "  Monteith  de  Salmonet." 

With  the  Reformation  struggle  the  Scottish  influence- 
abroad  took,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, another  direction.  Din- 
ing the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Netherlands  the 
Scots  were  divided :  part  of  them  adhering  to  the  "  old  " 
cause  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Sijuiti,  and  part  attach';d  to  the 
Protestant  resistance  of  the  United  Provinces.     In  Hv  I'and 
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they  appeared  as  champions  of  libei'ty,  in  the  Scottish  bri- 
gade, and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  English  Revoki- 
tion,  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  Mackay,  of  Scourie, 
afterwards  William's  general  at  Killiecrankie  wore  rivals 
for  promotion  in  that  corps.  At  that  time,  of  course,  the 
Scots  contingent  in  Holland  had  ceased  to  subserve  its  ori- 
ginal puqjose,  although  there  was  still  plenty  of  work  to 
accomplish  in  the  struggle  with  Louis  XIV.  It  was  the 
cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine  which  had  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  patriotic  Scuts,  and  the  glorious  struggle  made 
by  Gustavus  Adulphus  of  Sweden.  Frederick  V.  had 
married  Elizabeth,  the  third  child  and  eldest  daughter  of 
.lames  I.,  from  whom  is  descended  in  a  direct  line.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

In  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  there  were  thirteen 
Scottish  regiments,  which  kept  t.jgether  in  w'hatever  parti- 
cular part  of  the  field  they  might  be  temporarily  in  the 
fight.  Under  Mansfeldt,  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  "  the 
lion  of  the  North,"  they  fought  for  principle  and  achieved 
undying  renown.  Of  the  illustrious  names  which  came  to 
the  surface  in  this  desperate  struggle  are  those  of  Sir 
Andrew  Gray,  Robeit  Monro,  Sir  John  Hepburn,  Hamil- 
ton, Turner,  Lumsdon,  Forbes,  Ruthv3n,  Grant,  Ramsay,  the 
Leslies,  the  Lindsays,  Ruth'rford,  Spence,  Kei-,  Drunimond, 
Douglas,  Baillie,  Cunningham,  liluldrum,  Innes,  Ballantine, 
Sandilands  ant]  Leckie — most  of  them  in  the  rank  of  general 
officers  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  school  of  discip- 
line from  which  the  Scot  eni»\-ged  a  trained  soldier.  It  pro- 
duced especially  a  l)ody  of  the  l)ravest,  and  most  skilful 
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officers  of  the  time,  as  Mr.  Burton  remarks,  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Alexander  Leslie,  who  led  the  Covenanting  furcesi 
and  David  Leslie,  "who  divides  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  tlie 
fume  of  Marston  Moor." 

Before  referring  to  the  most  ilhistrious  of  the  Jacobite 
Scots  who  performed  service  abroad,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
one  or  two  distinguished  otherwhere.  It  has  been  related 
that  a  Scot  named  Thomas  Game  or  Garden  was  once 
elected  "  King  of  Bukheria  "  ;  but  as  tliat  appears  to  have 
been  cu  isocount  of  the  height  and  grossness  of  his  physical 
frame woi  omas  may  be  passed  over.     During  that  sin- 

gular period  when  the  Muscovite  power  was  emerging  from 
barbarism  under  Peter  the  Great,  there  were  a  number  of 
Gordons  who,  by  their  fidelity,  courage  and  native  intelli- 
gence performed  essoitial  service.  The  chief  of  them  was 
General  Patrick  Gordon,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  the  great, 
though  somewhat  erratic.  Czar.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
Patrick  was  "  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,"  but  only  a 
"  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother,"  which  brings  no  luck 
with  it.  As  he  inherited  the  sound,  practical  sense  of  his 
country,  and  therefore  did  not  expect  his  fortune  to  come 
down  from  the  stars,  he  determined  to  seek  it  somewhere  or 
other  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Touching  at  Elsinore,  a 
classic  spot  where  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  taken  Shakes- 
pearian observations,  he  found  of  course  a  "  brither  Scot," 
one  John  Donaldson,  who  sped  him  on  his  way.  "  As  he 
began,  so  he  went  on,  finding  fellow-countrymen  dotted  liere 
and  there,  at  convenient  posting  distances,  on  through  Aus- 
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tria  and  Russia  to  tlie  very  extremities  of  civilization.*  Of 
his  great  services  in  Sweden  and  Poland  under  John  Sobieski, 
^nd  during  his  later  years  in  Russia,  where  he  was  the  riglit 
arm  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  in  detail. 
One  fact,  with  the  closi.ig  scene  must  suffice.  When  the 
Czar  went  on  his  celebrated  wanderings  to  Western  Europe, 
he  left  General  Gordon  in  charge  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow, 
with  four  thousand  men,  and  but  for  the  Scot's  valour, 
address  and  skilful  management,  Peter  mifdit  have  worked 
in  the  dockyard  in  England  to  the  day  of  his  deatli. 

Another  celel)rated  character  connected  with  Russia  was 
Samuel  Greig,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  the 
projector  of  the  fortifications  of  Cronstailt.f  He  was  a  Fife- 
shire  skipper's  son,  born  at  Inverkeithing  in  173.'),  and 
•entered  the  Royal  navy  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
.ant  when  the  British  Government,  having  been  solicited  by 
Russia  to  send  out  some  naval  officers  of  skill,  amongst  the 
I'est  dispatched  Greig.  Apart  from  his  organizing  abilities, 
this  Scot  had  all  the  dash  of  his  race,  as  shown  in  the  war 
with  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  l)y  his 
daring  exploits  at  Scio.  He  was  loaded  with  h'^nours  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  ;  but  whilst  he  triumphantly  swept 
the  Baltic,  after  blocking  up  the  Swedish  fleet  in  harbour, 
he  caught  a  violent  fever  of  which  he  died,  in  spite  of  tiie 
•efforts  of  Dr.  Rogerson,  the  chief  jjhysician,  whom  the 
<l'Zarina   had   promptly  sent  to   his   side.     Greig  had  not 


*  Scot  Abroad,  Vol.  ii.  p.  183.  Tliis  may  wtll  have  been  if,  as  has  been  stated,  there  were 
no  less  than  two  thousanil  Scots  pedlars  in  I'liland  alone  diirinff  the  reiifn  i^f  Clmrles  I. 

t  ".\  French  writer,  spcakinjr  of  these  redoubtable  worl<s,  shvh,  that  a  Scotchman  built 
"those  walls  which,  years  afterwards,  checked  the  career  of  bis  fellow-countr.\man.  Sir 
"Clmvlea  Napier."    Burton,  Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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completed  his  fifty-third  ye.nr.*  Of  the  diplomatists  of  tho 
period  may  l>e  spoeially  mentioned  Alexander  Erskine,  who- 
represented  Sweden  in  the  conferences  which  terminated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  Sir  William  Lockhart,  of  Lee, 
the  Commons'  aml)assador  to  France  at  the  Restoration  ; 
Sir  Robert  Keith,  who  renderad  invaluable  services  to  the 
C^ueen  of  Denmark,  and  Sir  Alexander  MitcheM's  important 
woi'k  at  the  Court  of  Pi'ussia. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  ability  which  the  Jacobitf  m.ovement 
si)read  over  Europe  after  the  Revolution,  but  more  especi- 
ally at  the  accession  of  George  I.  It  took  various  shapes 
from  the  militaiy  skill  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  the 
controversial  skill  of  Father  Innes  or  the  plottings  of  a 
thousand  intriguers.  Andrew  Michael  Ramsay,  usually 
called  "  The  Chevalier,"  was  none  of  these,  but  a  scholarly 
man,  v;'ho  became  i>  Catholic  by  accident,  and  not  perhaps  a 
Jacobite  at  all.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Avr,  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at  Ley  den,  where  he  met 
Poiret  the  mystic,  who  subsequent!}''  intioduced  him  to  tln' 
sainted  Fenelon.  Under  his  influence  he  ceased  to  be  a 
sceptic,  as  he  had  been,  and  joined  the  Churc'.i  of  Rome. 
After  this  he  educated  the  duke  do  Chateau-Thiciry  and 
Prince  Turenne,  and  at  Rome,  the  children  of  the  Pretender. 
He  visited  England,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  at 
Oxford.  He  was  altogether  an  exceedingly  remarkable  Scot, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  star  of  Voltaire  was  rapidly  ncar- 
intr  its  zenith. 


ChainbcM :  Dion.  Diet.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  532-3. 
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We  may  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  Keith  brothers — 
one  of  whom  has  a  brilliant  historical  reputation.  The 
Earls  Marischal  are  princi[)ally  associiited  with  the  college 
at  Aberdeen,  establisheil  by  the  fifth  earl,  and  called  by 
his  title.  The  two  of  whom  we  speak  are  known  by  the 
more  familiar  family  name  of  Fveith.  Attainted,  and  the 
hercditar}'  estates  confiscated  for  the  part  taken  l)y  the 
brothers  in  171"),  they  went  abroad.  Of  the  elder,  little 
need  be  said,  except  that  he  rose  in  the  light  of  his  brother's 
genius,  and  became  Frederick  the  (treat's  ambassador  to 
France.  He  was  a  man  of  consiihn-able  ability  and  fore*- 
of  character;  but  it  is  James,  ^[arshal  Keith,  who  fills  the 
eye  of  the  historic  student.  He  was  only  nineteen  when 
the  Earl  of  Mar  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  an<l 
had  been  designed  for  the  bar — a  very  prescient  choice  of 
profession,  as  appears  from  the  event,  but  the  natural  des- 
tiny of  a  younger  son.  His  martial  instincts  were  apparent 
before  he  smelt  powder  ;  his  own  remark  was  that  he  ha<l 
begun  his  studios  at  his  mother's  desire,  but,  he  ccmtinued, 
"  commend  me  to  stand  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  for  a 
few  minutes;  this  either  makes  a  man  in  an  instant,  or  h<' 
•lies  gloriously  in  the  field  of  liattle."  It  was  Keith's  fate 
to  couipass  his  first  enjoyment  many  a  time  ;  the  other  was 
to  be  the  fitting  conclusion  of  an  illustrious  career.  His  fiist 
taste  of  glory  was  a  wound  at  Sheriftrnuir,  and  then(;e  he 
wandered  to  the  Isles,  where  the  brothers  found  the  mean,. 
i)f  tran.sportation  to  Brittany.  Their  road,  of  course,  led  to 
Paris  and  the  mimic  court  of  the  Pretender;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  there.    The  story  of  his  life  for  years  thereafter 
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Is  one  of  tlie  most  roinantic  i>erliaps  that  could  be  wiittuii  of  a 
great  iiiilitary  genius,  tossed  between  commissions  in  Sweilen, 
•descents  on  Scotland  under  Ormond's  auspices,  service  in  the 
Irislibrigiide  in  Spain,  and  so  on,  until  he  found  liimself  "as 
the  French  liave  it,  <i.n  inc  de  fa  Icttresiw  lepavc^' — he  had 
the  key  of  the  street.  At  last,  with  a  royal  purse  in  his 
pocket,  he  set  off  for  Moscow.  The  great  obstacle  in  Spain 
had  been  that  he  was  a  heretic — in  Russia  that  was  a 
matter  of  small  consequence.  He  now  saw  some  service 
•which  attracted  the  notice  of  all  Europe,  and  particularly  the 
notice  of  the  great  Frederick.  In  the  Prussian  service  lie 
thereafter  lived  and  died.  His  exploits  ai"e  matters  of 
liistory;  in  all  Frederick's  great  movements,  he  was  a 
leading  spirit.  One  anecdote  illustrates  his  Scottish  fidelity, 
courage  and  pertinacity.  He  had  heen  left  to  defend 
Leipsie  with  8,000  men,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  00,  h<' 
answered  a  .summons  to  surrender  in  these  words :  "  Let 
your  master  know  that  I  am  b}^  birth  a  Scotchman,  by 
inclination  as  well  as  duty  a  Prussian,  and  sliall  defend  the 
town  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  country  which  gave 
me  birth,  nor  that  which  has  adopted  me,  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me.  The  King,  my  master,  has  ordered  me  to  defend  it 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  he  shall  be  obeyed."  At  Hoch- 
kirchen,  however,  he  "  died  gloriously  on  the  battle-field." 
Wounded  severely  in  the  morning,  he  refused  to  quit  his 
post ;  an  hour  after  he  received  a  shot  in  the  breast  and 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Thus,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  perished  one  of  tlie  bravest  soldiers  that  were  ever 
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stirred  l>y  the  blast  of  a  war  trumpet.*  There  is  no  noecT 
to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  proof  of  the  admitted  fact  that 
the  enterprising  Scot  lias  set  foot  on  every  land,  and  ti-a- 
versed  every  sea,  almost  invariably  leaving  beneficent  traces 
of  liis  presence  and  his  energy.  There  used  to  be  an  old 
saying  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a  Scotsman 
and  a  Newcfistle  grind-stone  cannot  bo  found,  and  the  same 
notion  is  conveyed  in  a  less  complimentary  form  in  an  old 
verse  preservetl  by  Michel. -f"  The  unsavoury  connection  in 
which  the  universal  spread  of  the  Scot  is  introduced,  wa.s 
no  doubt  the  fruit  of  a  national  jealousy,  similar  to  that 
traceable  in  England  after  the  Union  in  Swift,  Horace 
Walpole,  Johnson  and  others,  as  well  as  in  the  letters  of 
Junius.  In  these  last,  which  are  still  read  and  a<lmired  as 
brilliant  specimens  of  splendid,  but  .scorching  and  unscrui)u- 
lous  invective,  this  outburst  of  jealousy  Avas  not  altogethei- 
without  (lefi'uce,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  natural 
indignation  which  must  have  burned  in  the  breast  of  a 
patriotic  Englishman,  when  h(>  saw  the  illustrious  Ciiatham 
supplanted  by  the  Earl  of  JJute,  as  a  minister,  and  that  the 


*  "  A  story  re^'anliiiK  Keith,  \\lii(]i  illii.-lnitus  tlio  universality  of  Scottisli  iiitliieiice,  is 
worth  repeatinif,  although  it  is  fouml  in  llio  t'crcy  Anfctlutcn.  At  the  CDiielusioii  of  a 
peace  between  the  Russians  ami  Turli^,  an  interview  took  place  between  Field  Marshal 
Keith,  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  Unsiiies-i  over,  and  the  i)artin;,'-  bow  and  salaam,  the  Turkish 
minister  suddeiily  approached  the  Marslial,  took  him  by  the  band,  and  in  the  broadest 
Scots  dialect,  assured  him,  witli  warmth,  that  he  was  "  inii'o  bajijiy,  now  he  was  sae  far  frae 
hanio,  to  meet  a  countryman  in  his  exalted  station."  Keith  was  itstounded,  but  the  Vizier 
replied,  "my  father  was  bellman  o'  KirUaldy,  in  Fife,  1  rememlier  to  Ikivc  seen  you,  sir, 
and  your  brother  occasionally  passinyf."  The  Kmpress  Catherine,  by  the  way,  had  a  famou.'. 
physician  who  was  the  son  of  a  miller  at  the  head  of  Peeblesbire. 

t  The  original  may  be  given  without  venturing  on  a  translation  :— 

"Que  d'Escos.sois,  de  rat.s,  de  poux, 
Ceux  <iui  voyncrent  jus  qu'  au  bout 
Du  monde,  en  rencontreut  partout." 
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iiilliK'iKO  of  the  latter  continued,  as  was  then  supposed,  in 
tilt"  form  of"  a  power  behind  the  Throne,"  nftor  he  had  1)(m'i> 
driven  from  otHce.  Still  when  he  assailed  William  Murray, 
Loril  Mansfield,  the  most  olo(|uent  lawyer,  and  the  ablest 
j\id<,'e  who  ever  presided  in  the  King's  Bcneh,  even  Junius 
ftilt  that  ]\e  was  M-rong.  "  National  reflections."  he  remarks 
in  his  Preface,*  "  I  confess  are  not  to  be  justified  upon  theory, 
nor  upon  any  general  principles."  His  ploa  was  that  the 
Scots  formed  an  exception  to  any  general  rule.  Their 
"  (;haracteristic  prudence,  selfish  nationality,  persevering  assi- 
duity," the  qualities  for  the  most  part,  which  were  the  cause 
of  their  success  annoyed  bin),  and  the  "  assiduous  smile"  with 
which  they  refused  to  take  offence  touched  him  to  the  quick. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last,  to  envy  the 
Scotsman,  his  intelligence,  or  success  in  life.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  quarters  nearer  home  i\\imVLv.Vfooi\^a\Xi>,PiihricAdvertUor 
office  to  assign  the  uniform  prosperity  and  elevation  of  the 
Scot  in  ewrv  walk  of  life  to  all  possible  causes  but  the  true 
ones.  He  has  been  accused  of  "clannishness;"  and  yet  in  most 
European  countries,  he  has  eithev  toiled  up  the  ladder  of 
success,  round  after  round,  unaided  and  alone  by  his  own 
sln-ewd  intelligence,  force  of  character  and  innate  probity, 
or  he  has  triumphed  in  spite  of  national  prejudices  instead 
of  by  their  aid  in  connnunities  where  anything  like  asso- 
ciated efibrt  on  the  part  of  Scotsmen  would  have  been  at 
once  fatal  to  him. 

An  attempt  having  been  made  to  give  a  general  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Scot  has  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe 


Lettcrt  of  Junius  (Eohn's  Edition),  Vol  i.  p.  99. 
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oufj:ht  now  to  lio  supploiiicntecl  l»y  a  .skotcli  of  liis  woik  in 
th».'  Unite<l  States  and  in  the  British  (^)lonies.  It  wouM, 
liowcvei*  be  obviously  out  of  tlic  ([\iestioii  to  do  iiion'  than 
j^lance  at  a  hraiu-h  of  the  giMUTal  suhjeet.  so  extensive  antl 
important. 

Occasional  1\',  ns  in  New  .lerscy,  whcic  sin  entire  val- 
ley  was  peo|)l(Ml  by  ininiigrants  from  Roxbiuuli  and  Sel- 
kirk shires,  they  innni^nrated  in  compact  bodies  to  various 
parts  of  the  Union ;  but  generally  s]>caking  then*  was  not 
systematic  movement  to  pai-ticular  localities,  such  as  we 
.shall  have  to  describe  hereafter  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Glengarry  and  othei-  parts  of  Ontario.  Still 
in  the  old  Colonial  times  the  Highland  movements,  particu- 
iarb-  of  a  .lacobite  character,  had  contributed  a  large  luuu- 
ber  of  settlers.  At  the  Revolution  there  was  a  considerable 
Jimount  of  proscription  if  not  of  terroi'ism  em})loyed  by  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  tlie  new  nationality  lost  as  many  of 
its  best  inhabitants  as  France  did  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.*  The  Scots  were  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  fiom  New  York  to  (jcorgia  and  even 
Florida,  and  they  bore  more  tluui  their  share  of  loss  and 
suffering.  Even  the  clergy  were  not  exenspt.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Auchnuity,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  brut- 
ally treated  by  the  "  \Vhigs."  The  Rev.  Alexander  ?rlacrae, 
also  an  Episcopalian,  from  Edinburgh,  boldly  defied  the  pat- 
riots in  Yirginia,  and  was  waylaid  and  beaten.  Ihit  for  the 
intervention  of  Patrick  Henry  he  would  either  hrve  been 
banished  or  murdered.     A  similarly  bold  loyalist  was  also  a 


■•  Sec  the  historical  essay  jn-efixeU  to  Sahiiie's  "Loyalists  of  tl.c  .American  Uovolution." 
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Scot  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Eijiscopnl  Chinch,  the  Rev. 
Thonins  Rankin.  lie  was  to  have  been  seized  by  a  militia 
party;  but  managed  to  ati'ect  the  otticers  by  his  Hoiiaon.  The 
K»yalty  of  Rev.  ])r.  William  Smitli  of  Aberdeen  Uiuversity, 
enraged  John  Adams,  imd  Col.  Enos,  who  proposed  to  seize 
him,  was  betrayed  into  the  declaration  that  the  Doctor  was 
"  The  njost  consummate  villain  that  walked  uii  the  face 
of  God's  earth." 

Piitriek  Henry,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Revolutionary 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Col.  John  Henry,  a  native  of  Aber 
deen.  Alexander  Campbell,  father  of  "  the  Poet  of  Hope" 
was  a  Scottish  loyalist  living  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  \\ho  returned 
homo  about  177G  ;  Thomas  was  his  vounjfest  son ;  another  son 
married  Patrick  Henry's  daughter.  On  the  mother's  side,  th" 
eloquent  American  was  allied  to  Robertson,  the  histori 
"and  in  that  way  to  Lord  Brougham."  On  the  loyalist 
side,  we  may  note  Sir  Robert  Abercrombic,  brother  of  the 
more  celebrated  Sir  Ralph.  Ho  fought  in  the  French  war, 
and  through  the  Revolution.  AVilliam,  fust  Earl  of  Cathcart, 
raised  the  Caledonian  Volunteers,  afterwards  known  as  Tar- 
leton's  British  Legion.  During  the  same  period  wo  note 
Admiral  Marriott  Arbuthnot,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  Pope 
and  Swift's  coadjutor  in  Martinus  Scriblerus.  Col.  Mon- 
crieff  planned  the  works  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
Besides  we  have  George  Keith,  son  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  the  noted  Admiral  who,  after  the  Revolution,  distin- 
guished himself  at  Aboukir  Bay.  Finally  we  may  note  on 
the  King's  side,  Lord  William  Campbell,  youngest  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova 
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Scotia  ill  I7il<)  Jiml  177-.  In  177i-'>  Ih' was  GovtM-nor  of 
South  (-ai'oiina  iiml  met  the  l.nmt  of  this  Revolutionary 
storm  thert'.  Al'tci'  liavinj^'  ^'allantly  <loii('  liis  hcst,  he  re- 
tired on  hoard  a  tVi,L,'at<',  and  died  hi-aveiy  at  hi.s  post  hefore 
Charleston,  Iteinj,'  mortally  wounded  on  the  Jir'iHtuI  \n  an 
iittaek  on  Fort  Moultrie. 

On  the  njvolutionary  side,  tliere  was  a  f,'ood  sprinklinjj^of 
Scots,  One  of  the  most  sin;^ular  of  these  was  William  Alex- 
ander, who  elaimed  tht;  Earldom  of  Stirlini^,  and  utterly 
failed.*  lie  suhse(|uently  tiu-ned  patriot,  and  hecame  a 
nuijor-general  in  the  revolutionary  army.  James  Alexander 
was  a  colonel  on  the  same  side.  Born  in  Ediid)urgh  Castle 
lie  had  sat  for  some  time  in  the  N  va  Seotian  Assembly. 
In  1770  ho  aroused  the  Miemaes  to  repeated  assaults  on 
Miramichi.  He  iinally  withdrew  to  Maine.  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  a  general,  conunanding  chieily  on  the  Hudson 
<and  in  New  Jersey.  Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  of  Inverness, 
was  not  only  a  "  patriot"  himself,  but  had  seven  sons  and 
jjrandsons  enf;a<^ed  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  177G. 
Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  was  a  Scot  ainl  Major-General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  who  t;ave  his  name  to  the  smallest  of  our  chain  of 
lakes.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  llosslyn,  born  at 
Thurso,  and  studied  medicine  umler  the  great  John  Hunter. 
Having  received  a  legacy,  he  abandoned  the  lancet,  and 
took  up  the  sword  as  an  officer  in  the  GOth  Foot;  in  that 
capacity  he  served  at  Louisbi.urg  and  Quebec.  Having 
married  at  Boston,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1702  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  erecting  saw-mills  and  putting  his 


See  for  a  full  account  of  this  cause  cHibre,  Samuel  Warren's  Miscellaniit. 
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shoulder  to  the  wheel  as  Scots  generally  do.    Wlien  the  Re- 
volution broke  out  lie  e.spou;sed  the  popular  cause,  and  served 
as  colonel  from  Princeton   to  Yorktown.      His  subsequent 
career  was  a  romantic  one.     Eny;a»^ing  in   Indian  wars,  he 
foutfht  on  the  Miami  and  Waba&h.     It  Avas  he  who  founded 
and  named  Cincinnati,  not  as  is  generally  supposed  from  the 
self-denying  Roman  dictator,  at  least  directly,  but  from  the 
(/'incinnati,  a  Pennsylvania  society  of  which  he  had  been 
President.     In  ITiU  he  passed  ur.dera  cloud,  in  consequence 
of  an  Indian  surprise  resulting  in  tlie  loss  of  half  his  men  ; 
Congress,  however,  accjuitted  him  in  1802.     Nevertheless 
Jefferson  deprived   hnu  of  his  western  governorsliip,  ami 
poor   St.   Clair     otired  tr;  liis  log-house  to  die  in  poverty. 
While  speaking  of  Indians  we  may  notice  Cien.   William 
Mcintosh,  a  Creek  h,.alf-breed,  and  Alexander   McGiilivray 
Chief  of  the  Creek    'ndians  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  whose 
father  was  Lachlaii   McCdllivray  and  his  mother  the  half- 
breed  daughter  of  a  French  officer.     The  coui-se  of  American 
histor}'  duiiir;-  the  past  century  would  give  a  long  list  of 
eminent  men  ;  but  of  the  soldiers  and  public  men  '»ve  shall 
mention   only   General    Ulysses    S.    Grant,    twice   already 
elected  to   the  Presidency.      Only    a  short  time   since  hf 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  pride  in  his  Scottish  , 
descent. 

In  other  walks  of  American  life  we  may  take  at  random 
(^»eorgo  Bruce,  who  introduced  stereotyping,  Adam  Ramage, 
the  inventor  of  the  Ramage  printing  press,  Scott,  an  Ayr- 
shireman,  who  devised  the  press  about  to  be  used  extensively 
in  the  Dominion,  and   Henry  Burden,  who  made  the  first 
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cultivator,  are  only  a  few  of  the  ingenious  Scots  who  have 
developed  their  powers  \n  the  United  States.  ]\Iany  of  the 
early  editors,  both  j">rior  to  the  Kevolntion  and  since,  were 
Scots.  The  most  distinguished,  judged  hy  his  success,  is 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Hendil. 
He  was  a  salient  example  of  Scottis^^  shrewdness,  industry, 
and  enterprise.  Born  at  New  Mill  Keith,  in  Bantlshire,  he 
was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Aberdeen, 
with  a  view  to  holy  orders.  On  a  sudden  im]iulse,  however, 
he  started  otl"  for  Nova  Scotia,  in  LSlf),  where  he  taught 
school.  Removing  thence  to  Boston,  he  read  prooi's,  jvnd, 
strange  to  say,  he  wrote  poetry.  In  1822,  lie  betook  him- 
self to  Nev.  York,  and  became  coimecte<l  with  the  press  ; 
at  last,  in  May  18:i5,  he  found  his  real  woi'k,  when  he  jmb- 
lished  the  first  rnnnber  of  the  Ilcvuhl.  In  auotliei-  direc- 
tion, a  salient  instance  will  be  found  in  the  Re\ .  l)i\  McCosh. 
the  learned  President  of  Princeton  College.  One  of  the  teu- 
derest  poets  of  fifty  yeai's  ago  in  the  li"nion  was  He^^  Ainslie, 
like  Burns,  an  Ayrshire  man.  Ills  poems  were  collected  so 
late  as  1855,  and  publislu'd  with  a  sympathetic  pretace  by 
Qnincy.  Georiie  Chalmers,  the  author  of  "  Caledonia"  was 
a  non-cond)atant  loyalist.  His  life  extended  from  1742  to 
1825.  He  was  an  indefatigable  delvev  in  the  dusty  rolls  of 
antiquity,  and  had,  a.-'  a  writer  on  'iie  Ameriean  Revolu- 
tion a  perfect  hatred  of  New  England,  lie  ultimately  went 
back  to  "the  pent-up  Utica,"  and  ended  his  days  there. 

In  the  ciaft  of  ship-building,  the  Scots  have  made  their 
mark  in  America.  The  work  of  Napier  on  the  Clyde,  Laird 
of  Birkenhead  and  Lindsay,  was  pursued  by  Henry  Eckford, 
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in  the  United  States.  His  niotlicr  was  sister  of  John  Black, 
the  first  layer  of  keels  at  Quebec.  Commodore  Perry's  shijis 
on  Erie,  as  well  as  Yeo's  for  Ontario,  were  Eckford's  work, 
and  tlie  noMe  Scottish  tar.  Commodore  Barclay,  whosu 
defeat  by  Perry  was  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  also  a  Scot. 
Donald  McKay,  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  of  Scottish  parent- 
age, was  the  ship-builder  who  set  the  American  commercial 
navy  on  its  feet,  and  his  ve?sels  still  hold  their  own  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australasia.  In  natural  science  it  is  only 
necessary  to  name  Alexander  Wilson,  theauthorof"  Ameri- 
can Ornitliolog}^,"  whose  life  is  a  most  impressive  example 
of  labours  honest)}^  undertaken,  and  persevered  in  with  tiue 
Scottish  pertinacity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  influence  of  Scotsmen  in 
American  art.  The  names  of  William  Thom,  the  sculptor, 
and  James  Williamson,  tlie  landscape-painter,  or,  still  earlier, 
that  of  John  Smibert,  the  founder  of  the  American  school 
to  which  Copley,  Allston  and  Trumbull  belonged.  Hav- 
ing  thus  rather  suggested,  than  surveyed  comprehensively 
the  work  of  the  Scot  in  tl  -3  American  republic,  and  without 
attempting  to  follow  him  into  colonies,  other  than  our  own, 
wc  shall  turn  at  once  to  the  Provinces  which  together  form 
the  Dominion. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

EARLY    CONQUEST   AND   COLONIZATION. 

My  'prentioeship  I  past  where  luy  leader  lircathed  his  Last, 
Wlien  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heij,'lits  of  Ahram  ; 
I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  ^'alhint  !,'iniie  was  j)lay'd, 
And  the  moro'  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

— BuUNs. 

Vo're  tall  as  the  oak  on  the  inotnit  of  tlie  vale. 
Are  swift  as  the  roe  which  the  hounc'.  doth  assail  ; 
As  the  full  moon  in  autumn  our  shields  do  aii]iear, 
Minerva  would  dread  to  encounter  our  .s[iear. 

Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  i)ride  of  old  France, 
In  their  troops  fondly  boasted  till  we  dii]  advance; 
But  when  our  claymores  they  saw  us  proiluce. 
Their  courage  did  fail,  and  they  sued  for  a  truce, 

-  "  Thr  Garb  nj  uld  Gnu!.- 

Oh  I  why  left  T  my  hame. 

Why  did  1  cv.'      the  deep? 
Oh!  why  left  I  th      end 

Where  my  foref.i     i-rs  -leep  ? 
I  si^^h  for  Scotia's  shore. 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea  ; 
Hut  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  .\'ui  comitrie  ! 
♦  *  it  # 

There's  a  hope  for  every  woe, 

And  a  balm  for  every  pain  ; 
But  the  first  joys  o'  oiu'  youth 

<  'ome  never  back  again  ! 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep, 

And  a  path  across  the  sea, 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie. 

-    KOBT.    GlLKILLAN.* 


*  "The  Exile's  SoMj,',"  by  Gilftllan,  toucliinfrly  expresses  tlie  tender  attachment  of  the 
Scot  to  liis  native  land.  The  first  stanza  wus  found  in  the  pocket  of  one  <if  the  .Scottish  cmi- 
grHnts— 200  in  all -who  perished  by  the  burniiij,'  of  the  steamer  Munlrcal,  near  (Quebec,  in 
Juno,  1857.  He  and  all  his  fellow  victims  were  laid  in  one  grave  in  Mount  Ilcrmun  Ceme- 
terj-,  at  Quebec.     See  Le  Moiiie's  :  Qtieln'c  Past  and  I'regent,  paije  203. 
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PHP]  eaily  colonization  period  in  English  history  affords 
l»ut  few  Scottish  names,  for  the  reason  either  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  enough  to  do  at  home  or  that 
they  were  denied  any  outlet,  save  such  as  they  might  make 
for  themselves  to  the  European  continent.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  union  of  1707,  the  laws  of  Enoland  effectually 
dwarfed  northern  conunerce,  and  prevented  the  existence  of 
a  Scottish  mercantile  marine.  Neither  as  explorers  nor  as 
settlers  do  we  hear  of  any  Sco^.s  about  or  in  America,  except 
such  waifs  and  strays  as  were  always  floating  about  the 
world  from  "  Auld  Scotia."  Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins, 
and  Raleigh  were  all  Englishmen,  and  the  first  attempt  at 
settlement  in  what  is  now  British  North  America  was  made 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  by  an  Englishman.  It  was  in  1.583  that 
the  brave  Sir  Humphre}'  Gilbert,  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  laid  the  foundation  of  Biitish  rule  in  North  America 
on  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  He  never 
reached  the  mainland,  and  when  returning,  his  little  vessel, 
with  its  hundred  souls,  foundered  in  the  Atlantic.  To  the 
vessel  which  sailed  near  him  his  last  recorded  words  of 
courageous  ho)ie  were  these  :  "  Be  not  afraid  ;  Heaven  is  as 
near  by  water  as  by  land." 

The  Scot  appears  upon  the  scene  in  the  next  century  in 
rather  an  imposing  and  romantic  aspect.  The  French  had 
been  beforehand  in  Acadia  as  in  Quebec  ;  and  the  greedy 
eyes  of  a  Virginian  adventurer,  Samuel  Argall,  had  been 
cast  upon  the  Fiench  settlement  on  Penobscot  Bay. 
Having  resolved  to  oust  the  intruders,  as  he  chose  to  term 
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them,  he  sailed  away  northward  to  displace  the  fleitr  de  tin 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  hoist  the  British  flag  there.  This  was 
no  difficult  matter  ;  and  Argall  soon  discovered  the  existence 
of  the  Port  Royal  settlement.  Sailing  on  he  destroyed  the 
b'-'Mings  on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  made  short  work  of  Port  Poyal.  This  w^as  in 
1(514;  Argall  was  knighted  and  made  Governor  of  Virginia. 
New  England  had  been  laid  out  on  a  magnificent  scale — 
after  the  fashion  of  monarchs — extending  from  the  40th  to  the 
48th  parallels  of  latitude.  Now,  there  was  a  Scot  named  Sir 
William  Alexander,  a  poet  of  lively  imaginati(»n,  and  also  a 
patriot,  whose  love  of  country  took  a  tinge  from  the  warm 
colouring  of  his  fancy.  A  friend  of  William  Drunmiond,  of 
Hawthoi'nden,  in  itself  a  gi'eat  distinction — he  had  composed 
"  Monarchick  "  and  other  tragedies  and,  in  this  very  year 
1G14,  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh  what  Mr.  Chambers  calls 
*'  his  most  meritorious  production," — Doomsday  or  the  Great 
Day  of  Jadyriienf*  For  this  litei'ary  feat,  or  in  considera- 
tion of  services  to  come,  Alexander  was  knighted,  and  he  at 
once,  as  became  him,  abandoned  poetry  for  chivalrous 
emprise.  There  was  a  New  England  in  the  making ;  why 
should  he  not  be  the  founder  of  a  New  Scotland  ?  In  1621, 
he  obtained  the  charter  of  Nova  Scotia  from  James  I.,  and 
the  scheme  he  had  devised  proves  that  Alexander  ^^^ell  knew 
that  his  master's  vulneraole  spot  was  in  his  pocket."!*     His 


Biographical  Diclionanj  of  Eminent  Scofsinen,  Vol.  i.  y>.  27. 
t  See  an  admirable  nionogi am  with  portrait,  published  for  the  Triiice  Society,  Boston, 
entitled  Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  Colonization,  which  is  not  only  bioiiniphi- 
cal,  but  contains  the  charters  in  full  w  ith  s|iecimcn8  of  Alexander's  literary  style.  This 
handsome  volume  rcHicts  grcixt  credit  upon  the  historical  body  which  issued  it.  The  rea- 
<ler  may  bo  referred  also  to  Ilaliburton's  Xovn  Scotia,  p.  80 ;  Murdoch's  Xova  Scotia,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  05  ;  Brown's  Cape  Breton,  p.  CH  ;  Hannaj'.s //iVoji/  of  Acadia,  chap.  vi.  A;c. 
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proposition  was  that  every  purchaser  of  six  thousand  acres^ 
who  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  cash,  should  have  a 
knight  baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
Political  troubles  at  lioine  prevented  the  inception  of  this 
plan  before  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  who,  in  1G2'),  created 
the  order  and  sanctioned  Sir  William's  arrangement  of  the 
territory,  ^'here  were  to  be  two  divisions,  Caledonia  the 
modern  Nova  Scotia,  and  Alexandria,  consisting  of  the  land 
from  the  Eay  of  Fundy  to  the  Bay  of  Chtlleurs,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
noi'thward.  The  Tweed  was  to  be  the  name  of  the  latter 
river,  since  it  separated  New  England  from  New  Scotland ; 
the  present  St.  John  river  was  to  be  the  Clj'de,  and  from 
the  east  coast  of  Alexandrin,  issued  the  Forth.*  The  colo- 
nization scheme  failed  ;  not  because  Alexander  was  not 
perfectly  honest  and  earnest,  but  because  he  had  embarked 
upon  it  without  counting  the  cost.  Attempts  to  settle 
were  actuallv  made  more  than  once,  but  defeated,  chieflv 
through  the  deLennined  resistance  of  the  French  ruler. 
Emigrants  were  attracted  thither  from  fG:i3  to  l(i28,  when 
Sir  David  Kerkt,  Kirkt  cr  Kirtk,  whose  real  name  was  Kirk, 


*  Sir  Thdinas  Uniiihart,  the  transliitor  of  Rabelais,  ami  a  fellow-eountryinaii,  thus  sjieatis 
of  Alexander's  .scheme  :  "  It  did  not  satisfy  him  to  have  a  laurel  from  the  muses  and  be 
esteemed  a  king  amonsjst  poets  :  but  he  must  also  be  the  kiiijf  of 'some  new-found  land  ;  and 
like  another  Alexander  indeed,  searcbinu  after  new  worlds,  have  the  sovereignty  of  XovaSeo- 
tia  ;  He  was  born  to  be  a  poet  and  anned  to  bo  a  king,  therefore,  he  would  have  his  title  from 
King  James,  who  was  born  a  king  and  aimed  to  be  a  poet.  Had  he  stopped  there  it  woulil 
have  been  well ;  but  the  flame  of  his  honour  must  have  some  oil  wherewith  to  nourish  it  ; 
like  another  Arthur,  he  must  have  bis  knights,  though  not  being  limited  to  so  small 
a  number ;  for  how  many  soever  who  could  have  looked  but  for  one  day  like  ginile- 
men,  and  given  him  but  one  liundred  and  fifty  poimds  sterling  without  any  need  of  a 
king  for  opening  the  gate  to  enter  though  the  temple  of  virtue,  which  in  former  times 
was  the  only  way  to  honour,  they  had  a  scale  (i.  e.  a  ladder)  from  liini  whereby  to 
ascend  unto  the  platform  of  virtue,"  &e.  Urquhart  is  wrong  in  at  least  one  respect ;  for 
the  number  of  the  knight's  baronets  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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fjok  Port  Royal,  the  niodorn  Annapolis.  In  1G32,  after 
Alexander  in  despair  had  disposed  of  a  lai'ge  portion  of  hi.s 
property,  Charles  I.  ceded  the  entire  territory  to  Louis  XIII. 
Sir  William  Alexander  went  back  to  th«j  muses,  and  in 
1G40,  passed  away  as  Earl  of  Stirling — a  title  about  which 
there  was  a  contest  some  tifty  years  a^^^o,  when  a  fictitious^ 
claim  was  set  up  to  it. 

Sir  David  Kerkt,  or  by  Avhatever  other  name  he  may  be 
called,  was,  in  plain  English,  David  Kirke,  French  by  birtli, 
but  the  son  of  a  Scot,  naturalized  in  Franco,  and  driven  out 
of  it,  in  course  of  time,  for  his  Hu^^uenot  opinions.  Davi<b 
who  had  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Thomas,  both  distinguished 
in  the  Acadian  and  Canadian  struggles,  was  dispatched  by 
Charles  I  to  seize  all  the  French  forts  on  the  sea,  and  to 
capture  Quebec.  All  tlicse  tasks  he  accomplished  to  the 
letter,  with  the  insignilicant  excei)tion  of  tlie  Cape  Sable 
settlement.  Port  Royal,  the  capital,  shared  the  fate  of  St, 
C.  nx  and  Pentagort,  in  1(528,  and  Kirkt  seems  to  have  in- 
tended an  immediate  surprise  and  assault  at  Quebec.  Reach- 
ing Tadoussac,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  he  summoned  Cham- 
plain  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  was  met,  as  miglit  have 
been  expected  l>y  any  one  who  knew  the  gallant  Frenchman, 
with  a  haughty  detiance.  Kirkt  was  making'"  way  home 
to  refit,  when  Roquenu^nt,  connnanding  the  s(puiilron  con- 
veying the  emigrant  and  provision  vessels  of  the  year,  rashly 
and  directly,  contrary  to  orders,  went  out  uf  his  way  to 
fight  Kirkt,  and  was  utterly  defeatetl.  Samuel  Cbaiuplain 
possessed  indomitable  courage,  and  great  fertility  of  resource- 
but  his  heart  must  have  sunk  within  him  when  he  anti.ci- 
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pated  a  terrible  winter,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  his 
supplies  had  been  cut  off,  and  that  the  enemy  would  appear 
Ix'fore  the  capital  early  in  spring*  In  the  following  year, 
an  earnest  appeal  was  being  made  to  Franco,  when  the  en- 
xoy  dispatched  with  it  met  a  vessel  conveying  the  news 
that  peace  had  l>een  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, Eustache  Boull^  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  carry  the  in- 
telligence to  Quebec,  was  on  his  way  back,  when  his  barque 
was  seized  by  Kirkt,  bent  on  completing  the  work  he  had 
begun  in  the  previous  season.  The  Admiral  had  no  fighting 
to  do ;  the  defences  were  not  strong,  and  both  the  garrison 
and  the  little  settlement  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Oham[)lain  could  onl}-  insist  that  peace  had  been  proclaimed 
and  Kirkt  stoutly  refused  to  credit  the  storv^ .  In  the  end 
there  was  a  capitulation,  on  honourable  terms  for  the  gallant 
Frenchman,  and  the  tlag  of  England  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 
Louis  Kirkt  became  Governor,  by  his  brother's  appoint- 
ment,' and  it  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  that  he  displayed 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  humanity  to  the  suffering  peoi)le. 
Probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vehement  and  persever- 
ing Importunity  of  the  brave  Champlain,  the  French  gov- 
ernment would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  of  insisting 
upon  the  restoration  of  Canada  ;  Sir  W.  Phipps  would  never 
have  suffered  defeat  in  one  attack  on  Quebec,  and  Wolfe 
would  never  have  triumphed  gloriously  in  another.     As  it 

'  The  reader  who  desires  to  iniderstand  the  greatness  of  ChaiDpIain's  charai'ter,  and 
the  sufferings  lie  and  his  peojile  endured,  are  referred  to  the  worl<s  of  Garneau,  the 
Abb6  Ferland,  I'arlinian,  and  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine's,  interesting  little  work  on  Quebec, 
Pa$t  and  Pres  nt. 
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was  David  Kirke,  whose  life  has  been  written  by  a  doseeml- 
ant,  the  son  of  a  Scot,  that  is,  a  Scot  born  in  France,  must 
have  the  credit  of  hiiving  first  phiced  the  ancient  capital 
under  the  sway  of  CJreiit  Ibitain. 

The  first  entry  in  the  earliest  extant  registry  of  christen- 
ings was  made  in  October,  1021 — that  of  Eustache  Martin, 
«on  of  Abraham  Martin  il'tt  nuvfifmls — '■  called  the  Scot," 
pilot  of  the  St.  Lawrence — and  of  Marie  Langlois.  This 
old  pilot  left  by  his  daughters  numerous  descendants ;  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Jesuits  he  is  known  as  Mdltre  Aht'dham 
and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
he  gave  his  name — the  Christian  name  by  which  he  was 
best  known — to  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham  upon 
•which  the  fate  of  Canada  was  decided  in  17.')!).*  "  Master 
Abraham"  appears  to  have  acquired — no  ditlicult  matter  in 
those  davs — considerable  landed  estate  such  as  it  was ;  but 
though  the  plains  have  won  posthumous  reputation  for  their 
owner,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  the  source  of  much 
profit  to  him  during  his  life-time.  They  were  rough  and 
covered  with  boulders,  a  century  and  n\ore  after  he  was 
laid  to  rest. 

It  is,  of  course,  outside  the  purpose  of  this  woi-k,  to  give 
even  the  meagrest  outline  of  the  French  rdgime,  and  we  may 
therefore  at  once  approach  the  scene  when,  for  the  first  time 
Canada  was  thrown  open  to  British  aetivit}'  and  enterprise. 
The  story  of  the  taking  of  Quebec  has  been  told  by  .so  many 


*  The  Abb6  Ferland,  Vol.  i.  p.  202,  quoted  in  Mr.  Le.Moiiie's  Quebec,  p.  21  tiote.  In 
Montjfomery  Martin's  lin'tinh  Coloniex  p.  4,  he  calls  Abriihiiin'3  wife  M;iri;aret  I/Anijlois  a 
sujfgestive  form  of  the  patronymic— but  the  learned  Abbe  is  sure  to  be  correct  as  to  both 
names. 
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liistnriiin.s  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  tell  it  airjiin.  Tlio 
Scots  certainly  contributed  sonu'thini;  more  than  their 
sliarc  to  tlie  result,  and  it  niav  be  well  to  ascertain  and 
;,'aTige  their  work  more  clearly  than  the  historians  are  re- 
quired to  do.  Reference  has  already  Iteen  made  to  the 
su<,'<jfestion  of  i)uncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  that  tlio  Highland 
fiijhtinjjf  streni,'th  should  be  drafted  into  tlie  military  service 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  also  to  the  characteristic  sagacity  with 
whicli  the  elder  Pitt  reduced  the  scheme  to  practice.*  Of 
the  regiments  which  took  the  foremost  pai't  in  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  the  most  famous  is  the  Fraser  Highlanders,  L 
who  scaled  the  rock  at  (:^uebec  an<l  drew  up,  t(j  fight  and  con- 
quer, on  tlie  i)lainsof  Alu'aham.  The  history  of  the  old  78th 
regiment  is  toh-rably  well  known  to  most  readers.  Simon 
Fraser,  its  Lieutenant  C^olonel,  was  the  son  of  tlie  fickle  and 
unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  who  perished  on  Tower  Hill  in  1717 
for  his  share  in  the  Jacoljite  rising  of  '45.  Young  Fraser  had 
been  led,  somewhat  reluctantly,  into  the  reliellion  in  his  youth, 
lie  was  without  property  of  any  sort ;  and  yet,  when  urged 
to  raise  a  regiment,  eight  hundred  clansmen  obeyed  his  call, 
and  to  these  were  added  six  hundred  by  the  country  gentry 
and  those  who  were  to  receive  conunissions  in  the  regim<^nt. 
In  looking  over  a  list  of  the  officers  gazetted  in  January 
l7o7,  it  is  observable  that  there  are  sixteen  Frasers,  five  of 
them  Simons;  four  Alexanders,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  Johns  ;  of  the  other  surnames,  Alacdonell,  Stewart,  Camer- 
on, Rose,  Macneil,  Macdonald,  Chisholm,  Maclean  and  Mac- 


*  Wolfe  was  acquainted  with  Forbes  and  appears  to  have  pressed  the  s\ibj«ct  on  I'ittV 
lUtintioii.     See  Li/<'.  of  Wo!fc  by  Kubt.  \Vri;;lit,  I.oi.don  lStJ4  pp.  I'JS  and  30". 
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])lirv.>ou  arc  prominent.  Tho  first  sfrvicc  of  the  KniscrH 
•was  under  the  ;^allant  Wolt'i-  at  the  takiii;^' uf  Louisl>onr<:f,  tlie 
French  stron^jhold  on  Cape  l>retoti. 

With  the  Frasers  at  the  *irst  appi-oaeh  to  Louisbourg,  were 
the  gallant  42n<l,  "The  Black  Watcli,"  renowned  in  military 
storv,  wherever  the  British  thv''  has  hren  lioi-ne  to  victorv, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  thiity  years.     A   list  oF  the 
C'ldef  actions  in   winch  this  splendid   reLjimont  lias    taken 
part,  is  a  nnlitary  history  of  l^^ngUnd  in  .symbol.     To  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  them,  what  a  series  of  chapters  glorious 
for  the  most  part,  are  epitonii/ed  in  the  word.s,  Fontenoy,* 
Flanders,  Ticonderoga,  Martini(pie,  Uavannah,  Fgypt,  Cor- 
unna,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Nivclle,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  Waterloo, 
Alma,  Seva,stopol,  Lucknow,  Ashantee  '.    When  CJeneral  Aber- 
cromVty  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  as  commander  in  North 
America,  in  l7oS,  three  expeditions  were  set  on  foot,  one 
against  Louisbourg,  anotlier  against   Ticonderoga,  and   the 
third  against  Fort  (bi  Quesne.     The  42nd  was  enijfaned  in 
the  second  of  these,  and  covered  itself  with  glory.     "  With 
a  mixture  of  esteem,  grief  and  envy"  (wrote  an  oIKcer  of  the 
ooth),  I  consider  the  great  Io.ss  and  immortal  glory  acquired 
by  the  Scots  Highlanders  in  the  late  bloody  affair.      *       * 
They  appeared  like  lions  Ijreaking  from  their  chains.     Their 


lritt'.> 


*  Tlje  Black  Watch  had  no  reason  to  ho  a.nhanii'il  nf  Fontenoy,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  other  corps.  Their  Colonel,  Sir  Robert  Miinro,  of  Fowlis,  whoso  personal 
valour  was  ilarinff  even  to  nishiioss,  was  worthy  of  his  men.  A  French  writer,  spcaklnij  of 
the  battle,  siiys  "  The  British  liehaved  well,  ami  could  be  exceeded  in  ardour  by  none  of  onr 
olflcers,  who  animated  the  tronjis  by  tlieir  example,  whfn  the  Ul'jhland  furies  rushed  in 
■upon  tw  with  more  violence  tiian  ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest.  I  cannot  say  much 
of  the  other  auxiliaries,  some  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  had  no  ifreat  comiern  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  w.ay  it  went.  In  .short,  wepai.ied  a  victory;  hut  may  I  never  see  such  another  !" 
Keltie's  Scottish  Highlands,  Vol.  iii,  p.  [i'H.  At  this  time  (1745)  there  was  not  a  soldier  in 
the  42nd  born  South  of  the  Grampians. 
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intrepidity  was  rather    animatei!   than  (hniiped  hy   socin"- 
th<'ii   comrades  fall  on  every  side. '     On  tliat  occasion  the 
loss  of  this  j,'anant  re<^diiient  was  H  oHIccrH,  !>  seigeants  and 
297   men    kiMeil,  and    17   otHcers,    10   sergeants,   and    30(1 
sohlii'rs  wounded.     In  the  assault  and   taking  of  Fort  du 
Quesne,  anotliiT  Highland  regiment  took  the  foremost  part 
— the  77th,  or  Montgomery's.     This  regiment,   formed   in 
17'>7,  l>y  the  elder  Pitt,*  like  the  Frasers,  received  its  name 
from  the  Colonel,  Archibald  Montgomcrie,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Kglintoun.      They  sailed  to  America  with  the  Frasers,  and 
were  sent  by  Abercromby,  under  the  command  of  General 
Forbes,  with  other  forces,  to  reduce  Fort  du  Quesne,  on  the 
Ohio.     The  journey  was   a  long  and   wearisome   one  from 
Philadelphia,   over  mountain  and   swamp,   or  through  the 
pathless  wilderness.     The  Fort   was   taken    without  much 
dirticulty,  and  its  name  changed   to  Fort  Pitt,  there  where 
Pittsburg  stands  to  day — recording,  in  its  name,  tlie  genius 
of  the  gi-eat  statesman  who  was  the  soul  of  the  war. 

The  fatal  blow  to  French  rule  in  America,  the  other  expe- 
ditions being  subsidiary,  was  dealt  at  the  heart  of  New 
France,  by  Louisbourg  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  i  7o8,  that  the  British  fleet  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Gabarus  Bay,  to  the  south-westward  of  Louis- 
bourg.    The   weather  was   fearfully  rough  and  the  shore 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  (luote  Pitt's  words  in  reference  to  these  Hi^'hland  Ret^iments  ; 
"  1  souRlit  for  merit  wherever  it  could  be  found.  It  is  my  limust  that  I  was  the  first  minister 
who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in  the  mountains  of  tlie  >iorth.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew 
into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men  ;  men  wlio,  when  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became  a  prey  to  tlie  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  tho 
State,  in  the  war  before  last.  Tliese  men,  in  the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on 
your  side  ;  they  served  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  contiuered  for  you 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world." 
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rocky,  nigged  and  precipitous;  to  ndd  to  tin-  dnngor  and 
perplexity,  there  was  a  heavy  fog.  It  was  m>t  until  the 
Sth  that  a  successful  atN  'iipt  to  land  was  made  under  tire 
from  the  hatteries.  On  the  l:ith  (Jeneral  Wolfe  with  his 
Highlanders  and  flankers  soi/ed  Lighthouse  Point  across  the 
harbour  to  the  north-east,  and  this  made  the  investment 
complete.  The  lines  were  then  gradually  eontracted  until 
there  was  nothing  for  tlie  liesiegcd  Init  to  Itreak  out  or  sur- 
renth'i'.  On  the  Dth  July,  a  sortie,  in  meeting  which  Captain, 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  killed,  completely  faileil.  Tlu' 
tiring  and  explosion  of  French  war-ships  burnt  nearly  all 
the  vessels  in  the  Imrbour,  the  batteries  weie  silenced  (jne 
after  another  •.irA  the  fortifications  terribly  shattered.  On 
the  2Gth,  the  town  surrendered  and  was  taken  possession  of 
next  day  by  Colonel  Lord  Rollo.  The  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  France,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  .'),(3.S7  in  lunu- 
ber  were  sent  home  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  fortifications  of 
Louisbourg  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Acadia  passi-d 
away  from  beneath  the  sway  of  France  forever. 

In  the  following  year  tlu'  grand  attack  was  made  upon 
the  ancient  capital.  According  to  the  plan  of  cainpaign 
previously  arrangeil,  Andierst  was  to  have  advanced  by 
Lake  Champlain,  upon  Montreal ;  Prideaux  and  Johnson, 
after  taking  Niagara,  were  to  have  proeeoded  eastward  and 
their  forces  having  formed  a  junction  with  Andieist's  we!" 
to  have  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  These 
arrangements  completely  failed.  Amherst,  bafHed  by  Bour- 
lamaque  and  by  the  stormy  weather  on  the  lake,  at  last 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point.     Prideaux  and 
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Johnson  liii<l  .siego  to  'b'oit  Xia<.w;i,  Ijut  the  former  was 
killed  by  a  uannon-ball  and,  thoujfh  the  latter  bravely  de- 
feated and  almost  annihihitod  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
took  the  fort,  he  rested  upon  ids  laurels  and  attempted  no 
advanee.  Wdlfe,  on  the  <tther  hand,  had  had  a  remarkably 
prosperous  voya<4'e  up  the  St.  Lawrence  an-l  a])peared  before 
<^uebec  with  about  seven  thousand  men.  It  was  iu  June, 
1759,  that  the  rieet  anchored  before  the  city,  and  an  anxious 
month  of  \vatching  and  expectancy  followeil.  At  last, 
wearied  out  with  hope  deferred,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
reinforcement  by  Amherst  or  Johnson,  Wolfe  determined  to 
land  and  attack  the  enemy,  and  force  him  into  liglii. 
Montc'dm  and  Dc  Ldvis  had  ll*,()00men  mider  theii  com- 
inand;  they  were  protected  by  formidable  works  from  the 
Montmorcnci  to  the  8t.  Charles,  and  beyond  the  latter  rose 
inajestically  the  rock  with  ifs  diai.lem  of  ramparts.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  Montmorcnci,  Wolfe'  had  erected  batteries 
and  established  a  camp ;  Iktoncton  Avas  jxjsted  at  Point 
Levi,  whcBce  his  artillery  poured  a  constant  storm  of  .-hot 
and  shell  into  tl:e  up['erand  lower  towns,  burning  hundreds 
of  buildings,  puldie  and  private,  whilst  Townshmd  and  Mur- 
ray occupied  the  extreme  west  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 
Of  i,he  ileet,  Admiral  Holmes'  divisitm  liad  managed  to 
pass  the  fire  of  the  citadel  and  was  stationed  on  i!ie  riv.-r 
opposite  the  cove  where  Wolfe  was  ultimately  to  land  ;  the 
other  s(]uadron  under  Admiral  Saunders,  a  Scot,  by  the  way, 
rode  in  the  channel  between  Point  Levi  and  that  point  of 
the  island  wliich  stretches  out  into  the  basin  towards  tiie 
eiU'.     On  the  31st  July,  every    jircparation   having    been 
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made,  and  the  1500  barges  ready,  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
coinnieneed  from  Point  Levi  and  the  batteries  east  of  the 
Montmorenci,  under  cover  of  which  tlie  crossing  was  efl'ect- 
ed.     Montcahn,  after  being  for  a  time  perplexed,  soon  dis- 
coveved  the  purpose  of  the  British  and  rapidly  moved  his 
forces   towards   Beauport   Plains.     Some  of  Vrolfe's  boats 
were  struck  'tefore  tlioy  touched  shore ;  and  some  of  them 
grounded  but  a  landing  was  effected,  and  il>c  devoted  band 
moved  up  the  rough  declivity.     The  Louisbourg  Grenadieis 
and  the  Royal  Americans  first  landed,  and  their  orders  were 
to  form  in  four  distinct  bodies,  and  not  to  begin  oper.itions 
until  the  first  brigade  shoidd  have  arrived  to  support  them. 
Without  waiting  for  their  comrades,  however,  they  began  a 
confised,  lihough  impetuous,  attack  upon  the  entrenchments. 
The  eiieui^  's  fire,  steady  and  well-aimed,  at  once  disconcert- 
ed and  threw  tisem   into   disorder.      By  this  time  the  first 
brigade  had  landed  and  wore  ready  to  commence  the  assault; 
but  the  rashness  of  the  advance  had  completely  defeated 
the  enterprise,  and  Wolfe  re-passed  the  river,  chagrined  and 
disheartened.     In    this   unhappy   attempt  the   British  loss 
was   five  hundred    and    forty-three,    killed,    wounded   and 
missinsj,    of   whom    about    one   hundred   were    Hi<fhlanil- 
ers.      Colonel  .Fraser  and  (Japtains   j\lac[)hersoa  and  Simon 
Fraser  were  among  the   wounded.     The  disappointed  com- 
mander bitterly  \ipbi-aided   the  men  who  had  caused  this 
untoward  result  of  his  matured  plan.     These  are  Wolfe's 
words :     "  The    tlieck   which    the    grenadiers    met  yester- 
day will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  lesson  to  them  for  the  time  to 
come.      Such   imiietuous    ii'regular,  and  un.soldierlike  pro- 
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ceedings  destroy  nil  order,  make  it  impossible  for  the  eom- 
manders  to  form  any  disposition  for  attack,  and  )iut  it  out 
of  the  general's  power  to  execute  Ids  plan.  TIk^  grenadiers 
could  not  supjwso  that  they  alone  could  heat  the  French 
armv;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  tliat  the  conis 
Tmder  brigadiers  Moncton  and  Townshcnd  should  have  time 
to  join,  that  the  attack  might  he  general.  Tlie  very  fiist 
tire  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient  to  repulse  men  who  had  lost 
all  sen.se  of  order  and  niilitary  discipline.  Andierst's  (the 
l.ith)  and  the  Highlanders  alone,  Ly  the  soldier-like  and 
cool  manner  they  were  foi-med  in,  would  undoubtedly  have 
beaten  back  the  whole  Canadian  army  if  they  had  ventured 
to  attack  them"*     (  Miles'  Hisiorj  of  Canadd  p.  880. ) 

It  is  very  piol)able,  as  Dr.  Miles  contends,  that  the  afl'air 
at  jVlontmorenci  was  by  no  means  the  impoitant  battle  and 
victory  it  is  represented  to  be  in-  Garneau's  Hldorn,  and 
elsewhere.  Still  it  had  all  the  temporary  effect  of  a  serious 
defeat,  since  it  disconcerted  Wolfe's  plans,  and  worse  still, 
undermined  his  health,  or,  at  any  late,  ripened  the  seeds  of 
that  disease  which  had  b{>gun  ,so  early  to  sa)>  his  vitality. 
It  was  necessary,  now,  to  'evise  a  new  plan  of  operations, 
and   the  one   eventually  adopted  wiis,  according  to  some, 


After  the  battle  the  Indians,  aeconlin^  to  Hawkins  in  his  Pictiirf  nf  Qiiebei;  were  sent 
to  scalp  anil  tDinahawk  the  wounded.  A  toiiehinsj  story  is  told  of  the  fidelity  of  a  Scots 
serjicivnt  whofiiinul  Lieuteuiint  Peyton,  desperately  woundi  I  and  only  saved  hini  from  the 
tomahawk  by  killing;  the  Indians  who  a|iproached  him.  Serjfcant  Allan  Cameron  had  no 
means  of  earryinif  Uie  officer  away  except  on  his  back.  Beinjf  a  stout  fellow  this  was  not  a 
dittieidt  task.  "  He  sluntr  the  Licntenant's  fusil  over  his  shoulder  along  with  his  own,  and 
took  him  on  his  hack,  tellinf;  him  to  hold  fast  round  his  neck.  As  he  had  a  long  way  to 
carry  him,  ho  was  obliged  every  no>v  and  then  to  lay  him  down  in  order  to  take  breath, 
and  (five  the  Lieutenant  some  ease,  as  his  wound  was  exceedingly  painful.  In  this  way 
he  got  him  at  last  to  one  of  the  bor.ts,  and  layiujjr  him  down  said,  '  Now,  sir,  I  have  done 
na  much  fur  you  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  I  wish  you  may  recover.'" 
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suggested  by  General  Townslieiid.  The  at'empt  to  attack 
from  Beauport  was  at  once  abandoned,  as  well  from  its  diffi- 
culty as  because  the  enemy  was  fully  on  tlu'  alert.  Wolfe, 
therefore,  withdrew  all  his  forces  across  the  river,  and  con- 
centrated them  at  Point  Levi.  Meanwhile  General  Murray 
had  been  sent  up  the  rivei-  with  twelve  hundred  men, partly  to 
destroy  .some  French  vessels  which  had  escaped,  and  to  draw 
into  combat  any  stray  detachments  of  the  enemy  that  might 
be  met,  but  chiefly,  to  open  connnunication  with  Amherst. 
It  was  soon  a.scertained  that  no  present  aid  need  be  expected 
from  him,  as  he  had  vet  to  dislod<'e  Bouijainville,  who  was 
strongly  entrencherl  on  the  Isle-aux-Xoix.  Nothing  re- 
mained, therefore,  but  to  attempt  the  dashing  attack  from 
the  neighboui'hood  of  Sillery,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cape  Dia- 
]uond.  The  task  was  lieset  by  danger  and  dilHculties,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  attempt,  or  abandon  the  as- 
.sault  for  that  season.  Accordingly,  having  dispatched  the 
fleet,  under  Saunders,  so  as  to  cover  the  landing  force,  "Wolfe 
conveyed  his  troops  in  boats,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  the 
landing-place.*  The  landing  was  etfected  without  opposi- 
tion, and  tlie  arduous  ascent  of  thoste.ep  heights  commenced. 
The  Erasers  were  in  the  front,  and  scrambled  up  as  noise- 
les.sly  as  might  be,  aided  by  bushes  and  jagged  points  of 
rocks,  to  the  sunnnit.     The  i^niard  were  secured,  and  befoie 


'  It  is  saM  that  the  first  boat  w.is  challeii^'od  by  the  sentries  on  the  rivcr-sido.  Luckily 
tlioro  was  11  captain  (if  thi!  I'ra^ur  Uiu'lilaiiilors  in  it,  who  liail  scrvcil  Iti  Hulland,  and  was 
wollai;i|uainteil  with  tlio  l'"ro;ii:li  lan;,'Ui'.;o  and  military  system  I  To  tlie  cliallen^e  Q\ii  five .' 
he  answered  La  Fraa<:e. ;  and  to  the  qmMtion  ^4  qwl  rcijxdinuit I  \\\i  response  was  l)e  In, 
reine,  because  lie,  by  accident,  knew  that  U  )u;{ainvilleh!id  are,'iment  called  "  The  l^iiecn's'' 
under  Ilia  coinmmd.  So  other  sentries  wore  decoiveil,  an  1  when  one  of  them  more  cautious 
than  the  rest  asked  "  Wliy  d  >n't  y  )u  sp'ji'i  np  (or  bu  1)"  .'  his  rejily  was  "  Tai  toi,  nous 
terona  entendun  "—"  Uix^h  !  we  shall  be  heard." 
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the  sun  rOse  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  nearly  five  thous- 
and men   had   encamped   upon  the   plains  of  Abraham,  to 
conquer  or  die,  for  retreat  was  now  out  of  the   question. 
Meanwhile  the  gallant  jMontcalm  was  entirely  deceived  by 
a  feint  at  Beauport,  and  naturally  supposed  that  all  was  safe 
in  the  west.     Daylight  undeceived  him,  and  with  that  rapid 
decision  which  distinguished  him,  he  faced  alioTit  to  meet 
this  new   and  more   serious   danger.     His   i-esolntion    was 
taken  at  once  to  leave  his  lines  at  Beauport  and  give  the 
English  battle  on  the  Plains.*     Some   difference  of  o[)inion 
exists  in  reference  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  famous 
action.     Gurneaii  says  that  the  English  were  two  to  one  ; 
Knox,   and   others   who   were   present,   state   the   Fi-ench 
at  7,000  or  7,500,  and   the  British   at  4,800,     There   is   no 
need  to  describe  a  conflict  which  has  been  so  often  sketched 
before.     It  was  sharp,  short  and  decisive.     The  steady  and 
unerring  fire   of  the    British  musketiv,  stagu'ered  the   ad- 
vancing  French  line   at  the  outset ;  Murray's  iroops  soon 
broke  the  centre,   "  when,"  says   a   contem^/v^rary  account, 
"  the  Highlanders,  taking  to  their  broadswords,  fell  in  among 
them  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and   drove  them  back 
with  great  slaughter."     On  the  French  right,  the  contest 
was  more  vigorously  carried  on,  the  Canadians  having  the 
advantage  of  shelter  from  some  houses  ;  but  their  left  and 
centre  were  destroyed.  At  this  juncture  Bougainvilleappeared 
on  the  scene,  with  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  but  Townshend 


■  Montcalm  has  been  much  blamed  by  some  French  writers  for  what  they  regard  as  ,1 
serious  strategical  error.  English  military  authorities  arc  of  a  different  opinion;  certainly 
no  one  can  refuse  to  admire  the  gallant  and  chi^  alrous  spirit  of  liis  decision.  See  Miles  : 
History  0/  Camilla  undei'  the  I'rcitch  Jii'ijime,  pp.   400,  407,  and  notes. 
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compelled  him  to  retiiv,  witlu»ut  much  ditiicult)''.  Moan- 
while  both  the  rrallant  commanders  had  fuusht  their  last 
battle.  Wolfe  had  been  wounded  early  in  the  fight ;  but 
even  a  second  shot  failed  to  drive  him  from  his  post.  At  last, 
struck  in  the  l)reast,  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  arms  of  a 
lieutenant,  he  heard  the  crv  "  Thov  run  !  thev  run  !  "  "  Who 
run  ?"  he  earnestly  en(|uired  and,  when  told  that  it  was  the 
French,  his  words,  the  last  which  came  from  that  noble  breast, 
were,  "What!  do  they  run  already  ^  Pray  one  of  you  go  to 
Colonel  Burton,  and  tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment 
with  all  speed  to  St.  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives  fi'om  the  bridge.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die 
happ3' !  "  Montcalm,  the  victor  of  Carillon,  otdy  the  year 
before,  had  also  been  twice  wounded,  and,  at  last,  when  his 
surgeons  were  asked  to  declare  at  once  whether  his  wounds 
were  mortal,  and  they  had  pronounced  them  to  be  so,  he 
said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  then  I  shall  not  live  to  .see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec."  The  flight  of  the  French  forces  was  pre- 
cipitate, jvnd  "  such  was  the  ardour  with  which  the  High- 
landers, siipported  by  the  oSth  regiment,  pressed  the  rear  of 
the  fuiritives — havinu'  thrown  awav  their  muskets  and  taken 
to  their  In-oadswords — that,  had  the  distance  been  greatei- 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  walls,  the  whole  French  army 
would  have  l)een  iuevitaldy  destroyed.  As  it  was,  the  troojis 
of  the  line  had  been  almo.st  cut  to  pieces  when  their  pursu- 
ers were  forced  to  retire  by  the  fire  fVoiu  the  ramparts.' 
This  maj'  account  fin'  the  large  nundKM-  of  killed  and 
wounded,  considerino-  the  .short  duration  of  the  conflict. 
The  Bi-itish  loss  was  about  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
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and  the  French  at  least  twice  as  many,  and  probably  more. 
The  Highlanders  lost,  altogether:  killed  eighteen,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Montcalm's  views  of  tlu' 
fighting  (|ualities  of  his  enemy  were  expressed,  in  a  few 
words,  as  he  lay  dying  :  "  If  I  could  survive  this  wound,  [ 
would  en<xarje  to  beat  three  times  the  number  of  such  forces 
as  I  connnanded  this  morning,  with  a  third  of  such  trooi)S  as 
were  opposed  to  me."* 

After  the  battle, the  British  forces  were  engaged  in  forti- 
fying the  grountl  thej''  had  gained.  The  sailors  and  marines 
were  employed  in  making  redoubts,  and  in  three  days  there 
was  an  entrenclied  camp  on  the  plains,  with  redouljts  and 
batteries  in  the  foreground,  furnished  with  sixty  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery  and  fifty-eight  mortars.  Vaudreuil,  the 
Governor,  the  infamous  Bigot,  Interulant,  and  Bougainville, 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  met  to  deliberate.  Do  L^vis, 
the  only  man  of  capacity,  was  at  Montreal,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  courage,  as  well  as  of  his  intellect,  were  not  at  the  ser- 
vice of  this  terrified  council  of  war.  When  he  arrived  on 
the  17th  of  September,  it  was  too  late.  The  army  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  and  the  garrison  in  the 
citadel  Avas  so  reduced  bv  starvation  and  desertion  as  to  be 
on  the  point  of  surrender.  The  responsiljility  was  thrown 
upon  De  Rameza}-,  the  commandant  who  had  been  left  with 
nearly  1800  men  to  sink  or  swim  as  he  chose.     In  fact,  his 


■  Uawkiiis  ;  ricturc  of  Quebec.  Whilst  refcrriiigr  to  the  two  jjalliint  heroes  who  had  so 
courageously  fought,  each  his  oouutrj's  battles,  and  who  in  their  deaths  were  not  divided, 
it  ujay  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  tlie  monument  which  bus  united  for  ever  their  illustrious 
names.  It  was  in  1827  that  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  propcjsed  this  graceful  memorial  of  the 
union  of  the  two  nationalities  in  Canada  ;  and  it  was  another  Scot,  Capt.  Young,  of  theT'Jth 
Highlanders,  who  designed  the  plan  of  tlie  nioniunent.     i,e  Moine  ;  yiii.;cc,p,  itH. 
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troops  seconded  tlie  demand  foi'  an  iinnicdiato  capitulation. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  I)c  Ramsay — for  tliat  is  the  proper 
ortho^'raphy  of  Ids  name — could  have  done  other  than  he  did 
Oarneau  says*  that  "  I)e  Ramesay"  interpreted  too  freely 
De  Vaudreuil's  directions  not  to  abide  an  assault,"  but  to 
surrender ;  the  fact  is  he  obeyed  them  to  the  letter.  The 
town  was  at  the  utmost  extremity  fi'om  panic  and  hunger ; 
he  had  not  the  means  of  t-iviuL;'  the  force  under  his  command 
half  rations  for  two  days,  and  thev,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  refused  to  fight  the  enemy."  On  the  18th  of  September, 
he  surrendered  on  extremely  liberal  terras  to  General  Towns- 
hend. 

The  commandant's  name  had  been  at  first  the  indubitably 
Scottish  Ramsay.  It  was  so  spelt  in  Fiance,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  our  modern  Canadian  historians 
should  persist  in  presenting  it  imder  a  French  disguise, 
which  is  merely  the  measure  of  their  f»rthographical  weak- 
ne.ss.  This  Ramsay  was  nearly  related  to  that  oilier  Che- 
valier de  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  Lettcrx  of  Cjrus  and 
the  biographer  of  Fenelon,  to  whom  reference  was  made  in 
the  last  chanter.  The  commandant's  familv  was  of  the  "ood 
old  fighting  stock  of  North  Britain,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  danger  and  death,  had  there  been  any- 
thing better  than  foolhardiness  in  the  risk.  He  lost  three 
brothers  in  the  service;  the  eldest  was  killed  in  battle  at 
Rio  Janeiro  ;  the  second  was  murdered  by  the  Cherokees  ; 
and  the  third  perished  by  the  sliipwreck  of  Ix  Chdnwan.f 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  old  Franco- 


*  Bell's  Ganiiiui,  Vol.   ii.  ]».  •icl. 
t  Ibid. 
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Scottish  line  already  alluded  to ;  and  he  was  not  alone. 
There  were  many  who  had  emigrated  to  France  at  the  Revo- 
lution, leaving  sons  who  found  their  way  from  their  adopted 
land  to  its  colony.  The  Jacobites  in  the  Canadian  army 
were  not  a  few.*  Some  names,  famous  in  Scottish  and 
French  history  have  come  down  to  us.  Amongst  them  the 
Comte  de  Douglas,  evidently  allied  to  the  Duke  of  Tour- 
I'aine  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Our  Canadian  Count 
was  born  at  Montreal  in  1747  and  died  in  Paris  in  1842  at 
the  age  of  ninety -five,  unle'ss  Mr.  Le  Moine  has  made  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  His  uncle  who  left  the  title  to  him  in  1770, 
was  Charles  Joseph,  Comte  et  Seigneur  de  ]\Iontreal,  in 
France,  "  who  with  one  of  his  brothers,  had  accompanied 
Charles  Edward  on  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Culloden.'-f* 
The  Chevalier  Johnstone  wrote  an  account  of  this  campaign, 
and  he  is  presumably  the  same  Chevalier  who  joined 
Charles  Edward  at  Perth  and  was  the  author  of  theil/t'rnoij'.s 
of  the  Rebellion  of  174r)-G.§  It  may  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing, that  Captain  John  Knox  in  hi 3  Historical  Jownal, 


*  At  the  Battle  of  Carillon  or  Ticon(ler(>:ra  (1758),  where  the  French,  witli  immetise  odds 
in  their  favour,  were  victorious,  "  The  B.  ■  sli  Grenadier.-s  and  the  Hi^'lilanders,"  we  are  told, 
"persevered  in  the  attack  for  three  hours,  without  Hiiichinif  or  brealviuH:  rank  ;  the  High- 
landers above  all,  under  Lord  John  Murray,  covered  themselves  with  ylory.  They  formed 
the  head  of  the  troops  confrontins;  the  Canadians,  their  lijfht  and  jneturesque  costume, 
distinguishing  tlieni  from  all  other  soldiers  amid  the  flame  and  smoke.  This  corjjs  lost  the 
half  of  its  men,  and  twenty-five  of  its  officers  killed  or  severely  wounded."  After  the  battle 
some  Highland  prisoners  were  huddled  together  on  the  field,  expecting  cruel  treatment  if 
not  from  the  French  from  their  Indian  allies,  when  a  gigantic  French  ofllicer  n  ilked  u]), 
and  after  sternly  rebuking  some  of  his  men  in  French,  suddenly  addressed  the  prisoners  in 
Gaelic.  Surprise  soon  turned  to  horror,  "  Firmly  believing  that  no  Frenchman  could  ever 
speak  Gaelic,  tliey  concluded  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  in  person  was  before  them— it  was  a 
Jacobite  serving  in  the  French  army.     Le  Moine  ;  Maple  Leaves,  2nd  Series,  \i.  102. 

t  Le  Moine  :  Maple  Keavea,  2nd  Series,  p.  2S. 

§  Keltic ;  Scotlisk  Uiijhlamh,  Vol.  i.,  p.  5;!5  ;  Lnndnn  Qiiartrdi/  Rt'vieir,  No.  Ixxi.  p.  211. 
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uml  Colonel  Malcolm  Fraser,  thou  a  lieutenant,  li)tli  Seot-^, 
have  left  full  and  t^Taphic  accounts  of  the  conijuest  of 
Canada. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Plains,  General  Moncton  had  hccn 
severely  wounded  and  left  in  Octohi'r,  with  the  Heet,  for  \e\v 
Vork.  General  Townshend  returned  to  Ent;'land  ahout  tin; 
fsame  time,  and  General  James  Murray,  son  of  Loi'd  Elibank, 
was  left  in  command.  It  was  thus  reserved  for  a  Seot  to 
ci;)mplete  the  work  of  Wolfe  and  to  oceupy  the  position  of 
first  Governor  of  Canada  under  En^^Tish  rule — the  earliest 
in  that  illustrious  roll  of  viceroys  ujton  which  the  latest 
name  inscribed  is  that  of  ''  a  ])rither  Scot,"  his  Excellency, 
the  Marcjuis  of  Lome. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  aV)le  and  high-spirited  a 
ojencral  as  De  Ldvis  would  give  up  New  France  without 
another  struggle.  The  British  ranks  had  been  sorely  thinned 
by  cold,  disease  ami  privation  during  the  trj'ing  winter  of 
17')0-t)0,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  and  intelligent  ettorts  of  the 
general  to  relieve  them,  as  well  as  the  Canadians  whose  ruler 
he  had  now  become.  Murray  hail  ap])ealed  for  aid  to  New 
York,  and  had  appeided  in  vain.  His  troops  had  dwindled 
down  from  7,313  in  October  to  4,.S00  in  February;  and  this 
number  was  further  reduced  to  '\,U)0  by  April.  Thei'e  was 
a  scarcitv  both  of  food  and  fuel,  and  the  snrteriuijs  of  the 
troops  became  intense.  Murrjiy  has  been  charged  with 
severity  and  heartlessne^s  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Miles  remarks,  in  the 
work  already  (pioted,  he  was  not  an  unfeeling  man  l)y  any 
means,  although  severely  tried  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  his  first  duty  as  an  ofHcer,  civil  an<l 
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inilitiuy,  of  tho  Crown,  was   oliviously  to  .see  to  the  licaltl, 
and  comfort  of  the  hatiilfnl  of  brave  men  still  rcmaininLf  to 
him.     "  Making  reasonable  allowance  for  the  cireuuistanceH 
in  which  General  Murray  was  placed,  the  candid  reader  will 
probably  not  pronounce  General  Murray's  policy  towards 
the  inhabitants  injudicious  or  cruel,  or  that  it  was  executed 
with  a  too   rigorous    strictness."*     Amidst    the   want   and 
sickness  that  ])revailed  diu'ing  the  winter,  the  strengthening 
of  the  fortifications  wont  on  and  every  ]>reparation  niinle 
and  precaution  taken,  to  enable  the  little  band  to  withstand 
the  blow  De  Levis   was  preparing  for  them.     The  French 
commander  landed  at   Pointe-aux-Trembles  on  the  20th   of 
April  17(i0,  nud  at  once  marchci]  to  Lorette  and  thence  to 
Ste.   Fo^-c   cluirch,  threatening  the   advance  posts  of  the 
British.     Murray  Avas  compelled  to  sally  forth  to  Ste.  Foyc 
on  Sunday,  and  he  postetl  some  of  hi.s  foices  between  it  and 
SiUery.     On  the  28th  he  marched  out  of  Quebec  with  the 
rest  of  his  army — a  step  the  judiciousness  of  which  has  been 
nuich  debated.     The  General  had,  in  fact,  a  choice  between 
standing  siege  and  risking  a  battle.     The  attack  made  on 
the  French  advance  was  too   impetuous  and  the   pursuit 
carried  too  far,  the  consequence  was  that  they  met  a  warm 
reception   and  were  driven  back.     A  series   of  disorderly 
movements  followed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Levis  to 
turn  the  British  right.     "  Meanwhile  the  left  was  struggling 
witli  the  enemy,  who  succeeded  so  far,  from  their  suj^erior 
numbers,  in  their  attem[)t  to  turn  this  flank,  that  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  two  redoubts,  but  were  driven  out  from 
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Iioth  by  the  Highlanders,  sword  in  hand.     At  length,  how- 
ever, Levis  having  brought  up  fresh  troops,  Murray  was  com- 
pelled to  retire ;  the  French  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  and 
the  British  .irniy  witlidrcw  into  the  city.     A   lai'ge  part  of 
tlie  tight  centred  about  Dumont's  mill,  the  La  Haye  Sainto 
of  the  day  and  a  singular  story — "  a  tlnilling  episode,"  Air. 
Le  Moinesays — is  associated  with  tiiisold  wind-mill.  ''Some 
of  the  French  (Jrenadiers  and  some  of  Fras(!r'.s    Highlanders 
took,  lost  and  re-took  the  mill  three  times,  their  respective 
officers  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment  and  admiration ; 
while  a  Scotch  piper,    who    had  been  under  arrest  for  bad 
conduct  ever  since  the  l.Sth  of  Sei)tember,  17")!),  was  piping 
away  within  hearing, — .so  says  an  old  chronicle."*     In  thi.s 
second  battle  the  fighting  was  nuich  nu)re  ol)stinato  and  the 
loss  proportionably  greater.     The  British  had  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  killed,  and  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  the  French  about  twice  as  manv.     It 
nmst  be  remembered  that  Murray  had  fearful  odds  against 
him,  the  enemy  numbering  ten  thousand  whereas  he  had 
at  most  not  more    than  three  thousand.      De   Ldvis  now 
laid   siege    to    Quebec   in.  form;   but,  after  an  interval    of 
only  eighteen  days.  General   Mui-ray  awoke  on  the  morning 
of  May  17th  to  fin<l  that  the    French  had   raised  the  siege, 
and,  like  the  Arabs,  fofded  their  tents  and  silently  stolen 
away.     The   English  forces,  now  only   some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  in  number,  started  hurriedly  in  pursuit ;  but 
Ldvis   was   already  across  the  Cap-Iiouge,  and  soon  made 
good  his  escape  to  Montreal,  where  he  pi'oceeded  to  concert 


*  Le  Muiiie  Qiii.bcc,  p.  Ia2. 
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iiieasiireH  witli  Vmulivuil  for  ii  final  stand  on  behalf  of  liis 
country.  In  spite  of  the  Governor's  iin1)lu.shin<^  falsehood 
and  braggadocio  when  addressing  the  despairing  Canadians, 
no  one  knew  better  than  ho,  that  all  that  was  to  be  lioped 
for  was  an  honourable  capitulation, 

Quebec  being  now  secure,  an  oi)portuuity  was  aftbrded 
the  British  troops  of  effecting  a  junction  between  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  aruiy.  Murray,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
on  his  way  from  Quebec,  with  the  remnant  of  Wolfe's  divi- 
sion, comprising  2,450  men.  On  the  way  up  two  regiments 
from  the  Louisbourg  |garrison,  under  the  Scots  Lord  RoUo, 
reinforced  him.  The  second  division  commanded  by  Colonel 
Haviland  took  possession  of  the  Isle-aux-Noix  where  Bou- 
gainville had  entrenched  himself  the  year  before  and  marched 
irom  Lake  Cham[)lain,  by  the  Richelieu  River,  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  To  facilitate  the  passage  of  ai'med  vessels,  Col- 
onel Haldimand,with  one  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders, 
the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  were  posted  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie'lake.  General  Amherst,  commanding  the  principal 
division,  which  included  the  Black  Watch,  the  Montgomery 
Highlanders  and  the  other  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highland- 
ers, took  the  unaccountable  route  bj'  Oswego  and  was  thus 
compelled  to  incur  all  the  risks  and  dangers  of  a  passage 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids.  His  object  probably  was 
to  secure  the  investment  of  Montreal  simultaneously  from 
both  the  east  and  west ;  still  the  movement  was  a  hazardous 
one,  and  had  the  enemy  been  on  the  alert,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  sei"ious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  expedition.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  the  three  divisions  had  arrived  and 
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united  in  tlio  investuK'nt  of  the  city.  On  the  siinie  day, 
Governor  Vaudreuil  sent  out  Dr  Bougainville  with  a  diaft 
of  articles  comprising  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was 
willinij  to  siu'ri'ndor  Montreal  and  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Conferences  and  correspondence  followed,  some  of  the  articles 
beinir  refused  l»v  Amherst,  and  others  moilitied.  ])(>  Ldvis 
was  much  mortified  at  the  British  refiisal  to  allow  the  garri- 
son to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  He  was  a  l)ravo 
.soldier,  the  last  distinguished  representative  in  Canaihi  of 
the  highest  type  of  French  chivalry  and  military  honour 
and  feeling  deei>ly  wounded  in  his  most  sensitive  point,  lie 
took  the  uuiisual  step  of  appealing  personally  to  the  Brit'sh 
General ;  Lut  Amherst  was  firm  and  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  signed  by  both  parties  on  the  Nth  of  September, 
17(i0.* 

The  con(|uest  of  Canada  was  now  completed.and  the  royal 
standard  of  England  floated  on  the  breeze  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  far  West,  and  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  The  distinguished  pait  taken  by  three  of 
the  Highland  Ilegiments  in  this  gloi'ious  achievement,  has 
been  briefly  indicated;  and,  whilst  desirous  oi" acknowledg- 
ing cheerfully,  the  gallant  bravery  of  the  other  troops,  regu- 
lar and  provincial,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  was  reaped  by  the  hard}'  sons  of 
the  mountain  and  heather.  They  wen-,  in  fact,  the  flower 
of  the  army,  the  boldest  in  attack,  the  fiercest  at  close  quar- 


•  The  articles,  with  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst's  notes  of  assent,  refusal  or  (lualification,  as  well 
!is  those  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (Keb.  10th,  1703)  which  relate  to  Canada,  will  bo 
found  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  Miles'  Hiatonj  of  Canada  during  the  French  Rijhnf,  pp. 
502-9;  aUu  in  \\wi\'iJournals,  Vol.  ii. 
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tovs,  tin-  last  t(t  retivat  at  Cdiuuiand — rJwa}'^  i\\v  lnuvcst  (.f 
the  lirav'.'.  (_)f  tlic  tlircn  reginu'iits  oiiunieratcd,  tlic  illusti-ions 
42n(l  )'ciiiaiiis  witli  us  to  day,  ainl  iias  i'(.'a])ed  farmoiv  i^-lori- 
ous  laurels  tliaii  their  Hrst  maiden  lidiiours,  gathered  under 
a  Canadian  sky.  Only  tlie  otlier  day,  wlien  the  war  cloud, 
lia])}iily  ilissipated,  tliough  yet  oidy  as  large  as  a  inaiit'sliand. 
ai'iise  u]»(in  the  Eastern  lioi'izon,  the  Highlandeis  were  at  once 
)>laced  to  tiie  tore;  "ready,  aye  ready,"  as  they  have  ever 
)ieep,  to  tight  tlie  \iattles  of  p]ngland  in  every  clime.*  The 
other  tvd  Highland  Regiments  <lisa]ijieared  in  tlieir  corpo- 
rate foviri,£lt  the  close  of  tlie  Avar.  The  Montgonieries  saw  a 
tiood  deal  ol  miscellaneous  service,  at  inti-rvals,  aiiainst  tlie 
Indians,  and,  after  the  Canadian  \var,  were  sent  on  a 
small  expedition,  Avith  four  ships,  under  Lord  llolhj, 
and  Connnudoir  Sir  dames  Douglas,  to  Dominiijue  ;  they 
were  also  \\\i]\  the  \;'h\A  in  the  attacks  on  Martinique  and 
iiiavarinah.  On  their  return  they  formed  with  someofFras- 
er's  Higldanders,  and  a  miscellaneous  force,  an  ex])edition  to 
r'-take  St.  Johns.  iSewfouudiand,  which  completely  suc- 
ceeded. In  ]  riio,  with  th'  \'lu(\,  tliey  went  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  tiA;  •  l.ist  service  liefore  the  peace  of  that  year. 
As  '.oon  as  this  was  concluded,  an  offer  was  made  of  land  grants 
to  those  who  chose  to  settle  iu  America,  and,  as  will  l)eseen 
Jieieafter,  niauy  of  tlicni  took  uji  their  abode  in  old  Canada 


*A  uorrt'sp( 'ukiit  of  tho  Staitdard,  writinj;  (  '  .lie  Viotdiiii  C'rasx  men  at  Malta,  in 
,Uinu  last,  statiHl  that  there  were  not  ahu-  e  301)  [lersons  wearing  the  red  lihhon  of  the 
Cr  ss,  live  of  whom  were  then  with  the  li.dian  troops-  Hri(?a,iici  (jeneral  McPhcrson, 
llritfadier  General  Wat.ioii,  Colonel  Ulair,  tuloiiel  Vrenderfjitst  and  I.'eutenant  Colonel  Me- 
Int.vie.  It  is  a  notahte  eireiiiiistanee,"  lie  added,  "how  tlio»i:  'Maes'  erop  up.  There 
IH  ar  extraordinary  numher  of  \ietoria  Cross  men  with  that  preli.v  to  tlieir  names— upwards 
<if  1.0— while  there  is  not  u  solitary  '  (.','  save  O'Connor  who  was  wounded  av  the  AIniii.'' 
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and  the  Maritime  PioviiK-es.  Thereat  returned  to  Seotlaiid. 
The  Frasers,  or  old  TStli,  Avt-re  disposed  of  in  tlio  same  manner. 
Tlicy  seem  ])eculiarly  Canadian,  IVom  the  intimate  eonnec- 
tion  thi'y  had  with  oui' early  liistory.*  In  177'),  a  ]»ortion 
l)oth  of  the  I  rasers  and  Moiitgomerie.s  formed  a  corps,  aloni;' 
Avith  the  Royal  Hii^'hland  lMni,u:rants,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Frasers  were  revived,  formini;-  two  hattalions  ui.der  ('ol- 
onel  Fraser,  whose  services  l'  the  ci'own  were  rewaided  li\' 
iX  m'ixnt  of  the  Lovat  estates,  forfeited  in  I74(i.  'J'liis  ivi- 
ment  Avas  the  old  71st. + 

The  conquest  of  Cana  la  Nvas  the  erowniny;  woi'k  of  Pitt's 
illustrious  career,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Peace  of  I'aiis  harl 
secured  to  Britain  tlie   permanent  ]X)ssession  of  the  major 
part  of  North  America.     Floriila,   Louisiana,  tlie  nari'owin;;- 
stretcliof  land, including-  the  south  coast  as  well  as  the  north 
coast  of  tlie  Pacitic,  with  Ijoth  (Adit'oniias  were    in  foreign 
hands  ;  yet  for  .dl  present  pnrpcjses,  the  whole   vast  con- 
tinent  was  an  appanage  of  the   I>ritish  Crown.     The  con- 
solidation of  British  Nortli  America  had  hardly  been  effected, 
liowever,  when  symptoms  of  disinti'gratiou  l.iegan  to  mani- 
fest themselves.     The  taxati(jn  of  the  colonies  was  the  occa- 
sion, not  the  cause,  of  the  dismem!)ei'ment  of  the  Empire, 
twenty  year.s  after  the  cession  of  <  anada.     So   long  as  the 
flcuv  dc  lis  was  end)lazoned   in  stone  and   brass  at  Quel)ec, 
and  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  Maved  over  its  citadel, 
the  force  of  sympathy  was   sutliciently  exigent  to   bind  the 


'  Durinif  llie  ve;irs  IT.^ij-dO,  the  Kru.xirs  lust  in  killod,  li'i,  Wdiiiulod,  4lll ;  totiil,  .OliO. 

t  For  full  infoniiatioii  rL';,',ii(liiij,'all  tlie  ninliiaiul  cliiiis  iiiid  rei,'iineiits,  cuii.siilt  Kelliu's 
Bcntti>:h  Hijhlaml",  ;uid  lirowiie'.s  Uijlitanders  and  Uijhland  Clant,  ii|>i)n  whicli  tho 
writer  has  largely  drawn. 
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AinericaTi  culumiKs  to  th«;  CVo'^^n  <«rf  Knglanil.  Tlic  strcirs 
withdrawn,  tlie  frntritt'ugal  p<)WMi»f  vraM  .-^ure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  make  itself  eiiectively  and  de&Milti'V-»ij^'  felt, 

Thf  Anieiii-aiis  wen-  t'lvnis^'lves  l*y  i4<>  luc^iru^  uiiauiniuiis, 
411(1  it  is  IKK.  t<»  tilK'  eiecti»t  of  xh^  f^lmm^'^fm  *A'  liberty  in 
thoiw  clays,  that  tAtu^/  .souglit.  hy  criHilitivf  'm\<[Mmnm*'nt.  vio- 
lence ;m«4  l<)ixnltlf  l»«(«j*HhiUfiit,  to  sikne^  ^l^  '>|>j<^)neiits  ut' 
the  I't-'AwJutionary  jnopRr^jsaivla.*  li'  they  w««»' rjniljwiJJt;  in 
i^k'iii  ii*wpeet.  Chej'  c</«HiiifttKV«#»l  a  gj'a\  ev  error  in  artt»»i\M{|^i«jr  to 
sii'lijiwgatr  the  un\villin,Li' ani'l  unsyinj.artfli^Jtfk;  to  tfhic  '  '-^^  »>f 
t;fe*')n.  'Bie  c'oiielu.sioii  seems  kifyfite^Af,  oitV'r  (fl^a-t  ti*-  [va- 
les'* .^  the  iKiev'Olui'i^  were  blin-'  ■'  l>y  thciir  owm  ew(Mi- 
>*iiia»ai,  04'  tlijSW  th<';\^,<lif!i'iberateJy  i»vtt'ii^le<'(  t<3  co*i*<:|$ive>'  -tJlli'i^ 
<«^'«»iWit.j;V  m^\  were  in  6i+»>'  dmmpiofl*  of  Clie  M<)!i(i/»'o«''  <M6i^', 
ica»jj(f  fefijfe^e  k  was  fornuHti||'i0?''il'>y  M^QUr^fC. 

AxM  't^mt^'  they  did  i(l*!v^il(t«s'  C^ftiawk  in  I'T^o.  J^iwJ^ 
}m>«  be^  siflW  ^  t>ho  arbiti"a;f>'  ^^*>^liiieiit  of  Cfe<"  >Fi"^Vfi<5«? 
;g|;  (Ih«  i^w,  ««►#'  *iw<t'  is  iiiii'oi  '  -'y^a;  str<y«j/  d«»i4At'  v/ 
triilili'  '^  ill*'  .strk'iure.s  /^  lii.storiaiiK.  .-'■  "  r-^jj^^C'in- 

Ix-red  f^:vaie  .**i'ly  Bi'itj»}i  t'lWV' in  ('cMMiAm  W'Pf  // n.(^>>:»<k/^ 
str(ui;;'dmfi4#l^4eHpo<i€  afyf  ^•*^jj<!!f'i't'i;ally  Jii.  ^    ':- 

bee' Act  <jf  17T#  w*«  wot  iicct^i^«W*,^li.e3-  to  tl*fe'J^-.'i^M?  or 
the  doniinnnt  paif^  /'>yiy  Oi>4«4';||»^  ilw- />W#II^/  #fi' 
iiiany  sterling  <|,n'ilitk'/,  WJSss  a?  s^^>€>vH(jjj|^<^  "  - "  i'..  •  j,i 
as  a  ruler.  At  the  inoinciMi  wWi  6fm'^f  Wm  a-  /^mfMtf 
and  when  the  Fi-eneli  wei'e  r«>«4y  to  .show  fii/^V  4Mfti^\kM  ^ 
tlie  Crown,  he  chose  to  cast  doubts  upon  their  k>yalty  Q,n4, 


"Sec  Siiliiii  's  I'liiuiirt'liciisivo  uurU  on  7/ic  LnMtiUxtx  of  the  American  lie  vol  tit  ton,  and 
e«]in.i;i11y  tlii'  Miliiiililc  "  rriliiniiinry  Ilisti.rical  Kssav  "  witli  \vliii)>  it  nptiis. 
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so  far  as  his  efforts  went,  to  drive  them  into  rebellion.  Still 
the  malcontents  pi'oved  to  be  few  and  insignificant,  and  the 
emissaries  of  Congress  found  a  cool  reception  awaiting  them 
on  all  hands,  and  especially  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  to 
whose  powerful  influence  the  failure  to  seduce  any  portion 
of  the  hahitans  was  mainly  due.  Whatever  just  grounds 
of  complaint  either  the  French  or  English  may  have  had, 
they  were  lost  sight  of  when  the  enemy  approached  their 
gates.  Congress  liad  tried  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
and  now  it  appealed  to  the  sword.  In  \ova  Scotia, 
an  appeal  had  been  made  in  seductive  language  but 
without  any  tangible  result.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  close  iiroximitv  of  the  Province  to  Now  Ku'dand 
and  the  social  and  commercial  tics  which  miited  botli  to- 
gether, there  was  a  certain  amount  of  disati'ection  in  .some 
counties,  but  neithei'  the  malcontents  nor  the  Anjeiieans 
rea[)ed  any  benefit  from  it.  In  Canada,  the  Americans  re- 
solved to  try  invasion,  and  the  plan  they  adopted  was  an 
immediate  attack  upon  Montreal  and  Quebec.  This  was  not 
so  (juixotie  an  attempt  as  might,  at  first  sight,  appear. 
Governor  Carleton  had  oidy  1,S()()  men  at  liis  command, 
regulars,  militia,  seamen,  maiiiies  and  (Canadians — "a  motley 
garrison,''  as  Mr.  Le  Moine  remarks.*  Among  these  were 
the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants  alicady  referred  to  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Skh  llegimeiit.  They  consisted  of  suldiers  of 
the  concpiest,  from  the  Erasers  and  Montgomeries  who  had 
settled  in  the  country,  and  now  sprang  loyr.Uy  to  arms  to 
repel  the  invader.     They  were  connnanded  by  Colonel  Allan 


3fap!e  /.'■nir.s',  -.'iid  Seriex,  p.  133. 
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j\lju;lt'iin  and  foi'iiieil  tlic  IdicklioiH'  of  tln'  Ijritisli  (IctV'iidin;^'- 
t'oi'cc  Tiiu  seaiiion  wcri-  under  tlit;  conuniind  ul'  (a[t(,aiiis 
^Hamilton  and  i\racken/ie,  and  ilio  dcilViiccs  coinniittofl  to 
tlic  cai-e  of  .Jani(;.s  Tliompson,  Actinv;  I'jiifinccr,  foriiiiM  !\  of 
I^'i'jisit's  Highlanders,  witli  one  liundi'ed  and  twenty  a/'ti- 
ticers.  T]i()ni])soii  [)nt  !lii'  fortifications  of  tlic  citiidel  in 
!e])!iii',  and  idl  was  made  irady  for  tlic  inipcndiiiuf  assault. 
Oltvionsly  Scotsmen  mainly  provideil  liotU  \\ni  stroiii;- arm 
and  tlic  din!ctinj>;  liead  in  I77"i.     Meanwhile  tlie  Amern.ins 


liad  had  it  all  their  own  wav.     Deiieijict   Arnold, 


ol      \      lOll! 


liistory  K[)caks   in    somewhat    nneomjilimentary    terms,  and 
Ethan    Allen  had  securi-d   'i'ieondeioLra  and   < 'rown    Point. 


^ooll 


aftt 


er  a  carefnlly  [)lamnM|  attack  was  ma( 


le  f 


rom  seve 


ral  ij'iarters,  Sclmyler  ajipriaehed  from  Lake  ('liamplain, 
.'tnd  ArnoM  reacdiiMl  the  St.  lijiwreiiee  liy  th  ■  Kiinieliic  and 
the  ( 'havidiore.     The  form' r  fell  ill  at  Allianx',  and  was  .mic- 


a    iira\'e  oiiicei 


Hi 


(•ceded  by    ('olonel    Jlichaid    .MontMomrry 

onei' a,  lieutenant  in  the    I7tli    l*"ooi.   an    I  li-hnian  of  lira\  e 


'(■mions,  and  e.\eiiii)la,rv  chai  aetrr, 


li( 


had   left  1  he  a.rms' 


owiii''',  it  is  said,  to  some  ''Ti'V  anrr  ;'onneet"(l  with  in  oniol  imi 


in  177:^,  and  st-ttled,  a.- 


We 


married,   in  the  j' 


ro\iiiee  ot 


New   V'ork.     Allen,  of  "(irei'n  Mountain  1 


.)0\- 


aiile 


tire.l 


no  doiiht,  of  attempting  t>  ivilnee  (Jhamlily  and  St.  John's, 
made  a  rash  attack  upon  Montreal  with  a  handriil  of  men, 
Avas  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  l''ngland  in  imns.  ('arletnn 
here  made  fi  I errilile  slip  ;  haxiii'^'  only  ei;^ht  hundred  m.n, 
ill!  hurriitd  oil' to  relieve  St.  John  >.  Chiiinlily  lieiu'^  alreadx' 
ill  Mout;^()m(!vy's  hands,  tum'ile(l  into  ;in  amhiisc'ide  rnid 
hastened   tlxt  eajiitulation  of  the   garrison   he   in'cndid  to 
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ni('A. 


-'.■)!» 


^-iicfoiir.      N 


osoonciaiiiv...!  at   Mo.if  iv,il  n-aiii,  tliaii  I 


II'  re 


ivi'<i  t  .  ul.aiidoii  it  and  slmt  ]iiiii,s,.|r 


M. 


>!))  ill  <^iicl.cc.   \V| 


irli 


'iitL-diiKTv  a])))i(,ac]ic(I,  th 


;arns,  ii,u ov  ordcici  t 


<•   I'MI- 


''"'''■"•"'•  '"    Httcinptin-   t.,  .r,   so,   (;,,„.r.,|    I' 
"' f  '""■  I'lindic.!  and  fiflv  ti-..(,|,s— , 


ri'scott   ami 


'I'l'  til"  circiiiiist; 


i   serious    nuinlicr  lui 


mcr 


s — wciv  iiit(.iccj)tcii  l,v  tl 


'<■  "•ncinv.   'I'll 


-•"vnior  hnusclf   stol.   |,,st    Sn,v|    ujd,    ,„„m..,| 


•'ills,  and 


<'tl  tcr  sonic  s( 


"•'•Mi-a.lvrntnivs.  succcdr.l  in  -ctfin-  !.a.-k 


tl"'  cita.hd  (.f   (^nrl.ce.     On    tlir    li>t),    of    N 


tival 


IK'I 


1),^-  totally    dcfcnr-cl 


'»^■'•ln^<•|•,    Afoti- 


•  'ss,   sui'iciidci'i 


\vas  cjcaivd  lor  tlio  final  act:  of  (I,,.  ,|,-;in,a.   ] 


;uid  tlic  st 


|MV 


a)h 


I  lii>  auxiliary  foicr  liad  hv  this  ( 


"■■".iict  Arnold 


(■III  ii 


ink  of   the   St.    (, 


"■'"'  i'''aclicd  til.'   soiitli- 


Ipd'orc  tlinn.      'j'l 


iwivncc,    uitli    (.)i„.| 


i'liciM'c  uncoii(|iirn.,| 


!••  loiiiantic  stoi  y  of  tliat  i 


ii\-  ihf 


K 


niMiioiaiilc  iiiai-cli 


•  •niH'hcc    is    fi 


Hit 


(■!VSt 


ha\i'  iiicii  known  l.ctti 


•  infoitiinat 


!•   ni'ccssit  \'  of 


J>'  ii''dict  Aiiiold.      After  til 


and  would    |rol.ali|' 
""■'•'•■ans,  I, lit  for  tin 


"'""■'■'■"■^-    ^\i'li    i'    tile   name  of 


!•      at    least    t(;  A 


(•"Id  and  1 


"in<_;(  r,  ijnrin 


il'ty-t  Wm    .|;|\ 

liiel 


SOI       s 


iili'iriiiM'   tV,,|i 


''-;    uliieli    Ills    uiifoitiiiiat 


•'    nieii   w-,.|-, 


'■'•'""•'"''"""'l^i^f  -xtreniity,  Arnold  arrived  at  I 


"I  llio  Mil  (»f  X 


oinl    i,e\  i,v 


o\  ( 


'"'"■'•■  A  f'W  da\  slater  I 


Wolfe's  ( 


II'  ascended  f|-,,|| 


'o\e  and  t 


ook  111)  a 


^"tliin^'  fiirtlier  r,,iild  now  I. 


I'  a   position  on  tI.eSte.  Kove  |J,,.„|. 


"If  until  .Mont 


lived     from    .Mont 

<'"lldii)led     forces     I 


U"mer\-  ar 


real 


'"     'I'"     l-t     of      Deeenilier,  u| 


icii     tl 


i|iieK;ii|i(| 


(.) 


lleiiee 


"'a,\    I-   railed,  lasled  diiriii--  ti 


-"'.'-;'<'.   it'  siieh    it, 


II'    1 


will  11  the  eallaiit  .Mont 


"til"  li!"tltll  of    Dcceiill 


»er 


f"     tlle     des])elat 


.^■onieiy.  Wearied  with  iiiact 


K'li,  came 


'•     l-csoilltioll     r,f    atteliiplillM   ;i( 


tlle.   .SIst  of    h,-e,nl,rr    ill    tlle    Mlid^ 


I  assault.     0/ 


a  ''"\iii,-snou.st,,rn 
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the  Americans  atlvanced  to  the  attack.     Thoy  were  (lisposfd 
in  foui-  cohunns  ;  the  first  detailed  to  make  a  t'ei>^ncd  assault 
on  St.  Jolin's  gate;    the  si'cond,  under  Majo!*  Brown,  was  t<> 
uienace  the  citadel ;  the  other  two,  led  by  Arnold  and  Mont- 
gomery respectively,  were  to  atteuipt  the  actual  Avoi'k   of 
the  assault.     Tlie  American  lea<lers  appear  to  have  thought 
that,  after  seizing  the  Lower  Town,  tlie   Upper  would   lie 
open  to  them,  and  accordingly,  Arnold,  with  450  men,  was 
to  advance  by  St.  Koch  suburb,  and  seizi'  the  batteries  of 
the  Sanlt-au-Matelot.     Montgomery,  on  the  other  side,  ad- 
vanced towa"ds  the  Lower  Town,  by  the  road  between  Cape 
Diamond  and  the  river,  intending  to  force  the  bai-rier  of  tlit- 
Pres-de-Ville,  and  enter  by  Chauiplain  Street.     Both  divi- 
sions wei'i'  to  meet  at  the  lower  end  of  Mountain  Street,  ami 
force  the  Prescott  barrier  toirether. 

The  path  chosen  by  Montgouiery  was  cxtreuiely  uairow, 
aud,  besides  that,  obstructed  M'ith  ,snow  drifts  and  blo-^ks  of 
icf.  At  the  nai'rowest  part,  known  as  the  Pres-de-Ville,  the 
Americans  marched  slowly  and  cautiously  ;  thcv'  had  passcil 
the  outer  barrier  without  lesistancc  and  approached  the  in- 
ner. All  was  silent  thi'rc,  but  not  deserted.  Witliin  was  ;i 
a  uui.ski'd  battery  of  only  a  few  three-pounders,  with  a  little 
band  of  th'fty  ('anadi;ins,  eight  British  militia,  lune  sea- 
men to  work  'iii.<' guns,  under  Captain  Barnsf are,  with  Ser- 
geant Hugh  McQuai'tei's,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
eu<'my  halted  at  a  distanct'  of  fifty  yards,  and  an  officer  ad- 
vanced to  see  whether  the  ijuard  wer(-  on  the  alert  or  not. 
His  reply  was  .satisfactory,  it  would  appear,  for  inmu'diately 
the  force  a«lvanced,  with  Montgomery  in  front.     Meanwhile 
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Hugh    McQuaitcis    stood,  luatcli    in   liand,    ma.ly    t.)   take 
deadly  aim  at  tl.c  lioad  of  tlu-  colunni.     His  gun  Avas  o,,.- 
always  "kept  loaded  Avitli  grape  and  nmsket  balls,  and  lev- 
^'lled  every  evening   in  the  direction  of  the  footpatli."     It 
was  Montgon.e.ys  ffite  to  he  amongst  the  lea<ling  tiles  of  the 
storming  party,  and   the   precision    with  which  McQuartcrs 
.ncquitted  himself  of  the  orders  he  had  rec<Mved  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  general,  two  aides-de-camp,  and  a  sergeant. 
Not  another  shot  M-as  tired,  for  the  unerring  aim   of    the 
Scottish  artilleryman   had.  in  fact,  d.'cid..!   the  fate  of  the 
attack.* 

Mean\\hile  Arnold 


mai'ehed    hy  the  St,  ( 'harles   toward.^ 


S 


ault-au-Matel(jt    Street. 


H 


e    was    earlv    in    tlu"    acti 


on. 


wounded  in  the  knee,  and  taken  to  the  hosintal 


H 


IS   men 


continued  to  advaiu 


ce,  untd  a  .soi'tie,  diivcted   l.v  Goveriioi- 


Carleton,  cajitured  their  n 


'ai' guai'd  and  compelled   the  rest 


to  surrender.     The  Biiti.sh  lo.ss 


was  only  two  killed,  Lieu- 


tenant Anderson  of  tlie  Roval   X; 


>hip-earpentei',    with    .srventc 


Ay.  and  Mr.  Fi'aser,  liead 


en    A\()unded.       Exclu 


tl 


sive    of 


lose 


who  fell    l,y   the   shot    of    Hugh    McOuart 


ers. 


th( 


Anmricans  lo,st  ahout    one  huudre.l    killed   and   Avounded. 
The  force  whieh  surrendered  e.,i,sisted  of  4i'(i,  of  all  ranks  • 


of  these,  4t   w 


ere   woun 


,led. 


Arnold   continued  tin-  block 


ado.   his   troops  being  ^losted  at  a  d 


istaiice   of  about  tin 


eo 


Seo  Lf  Moine'8  Qm'b,;;  ,,,,.  -jot-s.     A1,s„,  l,i,  M„.pi,  i, 


lioll's  (ianiciu  ;  // 


ixt'ji-ij  of  Canada ,  vol 


•Jiul  Series,  p,  131 ;  and 


liringof  this  fatal  i;un,      Mr,  l.e  M. 


«ii>tc)m  tur  a  .'.tcadv  ii< 
with 


every  liifaiitiy  -iiard  where  there  are 


'I-  ".,  PI',  i;i»-lti4.     f5..me  dispute  has  ariceii  as  to  the 
ii.vs  (Wrher  p,  m>)   '■  It  «a.s  then,  as  it  is  still,  fho 

0  nidnnt 


iininu,s.si(iMed   (■fliecr  or  j;i 


liner  nf  the   U.i.val   .■Vrtillerv  t 


honest  Ser-eant  Ihi-h  .Me(,)iiarter.s,  of  the  Ko.val  Anilh 
his  powder  dry, '-that  he  (ircd  the  fatal 
gallant  |,'iiard  had  ,steadily  watehed  tl 
/'idmav  i^U)'  iiicnn't^/cra'. 


guns,     !  have  no  don!;t   in 


my  own  mind  that 


'  feared  Cud  onl 


.V,   and   kept 
rnn  j^.int   Idank  .iuwn  the  rnad  whieh  he  and  the 


n-ow^h  the  Ion-,  dark  li.mrs  of  tiiat 


entfiil  ninht. 
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miles   ffoin    the    city.       'I'lii;     lasted     iiii'lfi'    Arip-ld     anJ 

Wooster  M'llO  sliceoeded  liilil,  until  tlie  otii  of  M;iy — 
y,L(»iit  six  inontlis  altogotlier — when,  fearing'  the  an'i\al  nf 
Kiiylish   ships  ami   veinforcenients,    the   Ann  rieaii>   hastily 


)ink('  ii]i   their  camp 


and   retii'ed    tu   Muntifal.       ft 


was  at 


this  juncture  that  ( 'onyress  despatclic<l  a  cnnnni>-.>i(.)n  lo 
Monti'eal,  consisting'  (>\'  IJenjnniin  Franklin  and  two  others, 
accompanied  liy  a  ( 'atholie  el'Tuyiiian  named  ('airoll,  who 
liad  lieen  educated  in  France,  and  was  therefore  expected  to 
liave  no  small  influence  with  the  Ficncli  cleiey.  They  xn.n 
discoveii'il  fi'oni  Arnold  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and, 
after  remainine  in  Montreal  ahout  a  fortnie-ht,  de])ai'te(l 
to  report,  not  progress,  l>ut  retrogression.  So  ench-ii  the 
Ivevolutionary  chapter  in  the  liistory  of  Canada. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  large  mnulier  of  the  High- 
landers who  fought  in  the   French  and   lievolutionai\'  wars 


se 


ttled  in  old  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.     Jndeeil 


the  number  was  so  large,  comparatively  s[)eaking,  an<i  tlie 
means  of  seeming  accurate  information  iceardine-  them  is 
so  imperfect,  that  it  will  l>e  hardly  possilile  to  enter  into  de- 
tail. It  is  only  ])y  cursoiy  notices  scattered  in  works,  writ- 
ten on  tlie  genei'al  history  or  topography  of  the  Pro\  iiices, 
that  any  facts  regarding  these  setth'rs  can  lie  gleaned.  In 
all  till'  Provinces,  instructions  were  sent  from  the  Im]ierial 
Government,  to  set  apart  grants  of  laml  hoth  foi'  the  ottieeis 
antl  soldiers  iftired  fi'om  service  and  ;dso  for  the  Loyalist 
refugees  in  the  Pev(»lutionary  ])eriod.*     After  the  ('oni[P,est. 


*  See  an.v  of  tlio  general  liistories  of  Catiaila,  Haliburtmi's  or  Caiiiiilicirs  >'<■)•«  Sr<,f!,i, 
Gesncr's  Xi-ii'  IjfiniKiricli;  and  tlu'  Itev.  Mr.  Toi-iinc's  .Vcf/'oii/i'/'fTiii/ ;  also  Suliiiic-'s  fonnl- 
ift.i  of  till'  AiKi'iicdH    lit  fdliiliiiii. 


MH!^*"!"P«^»^WI»mi»*s» 
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i\;\\ 


Ok-  I'nistT  Hiohlau  l-v..  as  wrll  as  tJi..  Muntn-oincrios  wm- 
spriiikir,!  lil.crally  ,>v,.r  tl,..  riMvi„(v  ,.f  Caih-nla.  Major 
Xairn  aii.I  Captain  Fiasrr  wnv  ma.Ic  sriuniors  in  tlu'  nciyh- 
''oiinioo.l  of  Muiiay  Lny.  In  J7S2  nunilxMs  .,f  tl.c  Royal 
Hi^L,r],lan.l  Enn.irrants  ,.(■,•„, ,i,.,l  hmd  in  tin-  same  Jocalitv. 
These,  says  Le  :\[oiii.',  '-Mvictlie  inini.Mliatc  |.i-o-cnitors  of 
,-vnuinc  Jean  P.aiitistcs- -sneii  as  tin-  Wai-rms,  AK-Lt-ans, 
Hai-vcys,  tlie  lihieklninis  ami  s,v<.ral  .ithor  fainilirs_u],o. 
•  )f  their  Seotcli  ancestry,  have   ntaincd   notliino-  saw   tlie 


naiae*     In  many   eases  not   iiK-nlv  the   I 
patvonyniie    itself    has    lu-cn    lost.   an<l    1 


in''iiaL;'r 


'lit  il 


le 


leiiec    it     liceoi 


iir 


1     oriMui     o 


f     the     f 


inni 


impossible    to    trae.-    the    Scottisl 

without   some    special    knowlednv    not    usually    eommitte.l 

to  pi-int  or  even  writinn'.f     Tlu-  Province  of  Out 


irio  wa-- 


first    peopled    hy     loyalists     from    the     revolted     col,,n 


hut  to  the  east,  in  the  P 


rovmces  o 


f  Qu 


eliec,  notahlw  an< 


some   extent   in    the    Pi-ovinc 
llrunswick  it 


ces  of   Ao\a   Scotia  and    N 


lO 


<^V. 


IS  not  r-Kvays  easy  to  distinguish  tl 


le  origin  of 


families.     The  1 


rase,    ,  in  l8(iS,  undertook  the  task  of 


liU)' 


ini^  to^L^ether  once  more  the  scattered  nieudx-rs  of  their  el, 
/.HviiiM-   it  once   n:or(-  soue-thin-;'   like   ('oipoi-ate  heir 


m 


and 
Th 


infoi-iiiation  _n'i\en   ],v   Air.  Keltic   v, 


as  rec(-l\e( 


1  d 


llee 


from  the  Hon.   John    !• 


I'a-ei'   de 


Ijenw  foriiieii\-    Le'dslat 


i\(' 


*  Mtii>li:  I,c(toc>s,  1st  Serii!s,  p.  71. 

t  Mr.  I.oMoine  .state,  that  Hmmv  is  u  «..rt!n  iw.tary  puMir  „>,  tlu.  I.lan.l  „f  On..a>,v 
eiihcMM.f  1;„;;1M,  .,r  Scottish  aiu-f.stn.  wIms.  a>KT'..l.,r  wa.  iKu.ie.l  "  Ri.har.l  scmR'tmlv  hut 
his  l,eir  has  ii-vm-  heen  ahlo  tr,  Hear  „,,  tho  p„i„t  ;  a.ul  still  a  fatnilv  na.no  hu  .n>,st  h  ne  hv 
l.o.,i<  orhy  .r.,„k  ;  so  tho  lii.h.nl  va.  ,„:„1..  ,„to  1,1.1,,  ,„„1  Munsl.ur I,:  S„tn!r,'  Jean  liir^ 
IS  now  Known  all  ovr  the  l,la,»l  and  oxeentos  .kvls  nn.kr  that  an,l  no  othor  natne  I  ,lo 
not  lH.Ia.ve  h,.  nn.iors.a-.ls  or  speaks  Kn^iish."    (Ihkl.  p.  ;n.)    Our  Canadian  frienj  ap- 

pears  to  nave  heen  ean^ht  napping  h.ro.     Noho.ly  ^^ anting:  a  snrnan,e  wonl,l  eha.e.e  a „1 

Nornutnnamo  like  iiiehar.l  into  In-k  ;  th.  laMer.  however,  i.  a  Seott.s!,  patr..nyn.l,',.„| 
prohihly  «a>  the  iiotarr.s  hy  le'ji'.iuuite  inheritaii-e. 
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Councillor  for  tlif  Rou^^'tMiiont  Division.*  At  the  Quolu»c 
ni('(^tinjjf  it  wns  reported  that  there  were  12,000  persons  in 
British  North  America  hearing  the  nanu'  of  Fiaser,  all  of 
them  in  positions  above  that  of  tlie  (hi}^  labourer.  Of  these, 
many  are  descendants  of  the  Frasei-  Highlanders  ;  and  others, 
such  as  .lohn  Fias(M',  who  died  in  IMK),  a;4-ed  eighty-ei,nht,  at 
Shelburne,  N.S.,  were  U.K.  Loyalists.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Frasei 
remarks  that  they  are  all  stronjL,',  well-buUt  men,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, sober,  having  comfoi'tablc  homos,  where  (juietness 
reigns  and  plenty  abomids.  At  tlie  gathering  alluded  to  it 
was  re.solve<l  to  form  a  new  clan  Fraser,  pai'tly  to  keep  alive 
traditional  sympathies,  and  partly  for  l)enevolent  purposes. 
The  Hon.  James  Fraser,  of  Farraline,  Legishitive  Conncillor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  elected  "  Chii'f"  of  the  elan  for  Briti.sh 
North  America,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  suboidimite 
cliieftains  weie  also  named.  The  blending  of  the  nation- 
alities amongst  the  F'rasers  is  remarkable,  some  speak 
F]ngli,sh,  some  French  ;  some  of  both  nationalities  are 
Cath(jlics,  others  Protestants. •!*  Of  course  the  members 
of  this  clan  and  of  others  btdong  to  no  particular  im- 
migration epoch,  and  therefore^  muy  or  nuiy  not  Itelong 
to  the  period  now  under  review.  To  enumerate  tht' 
U.  E.  Loyalists  of  Scottish  birth  who  took  refuge  in 
(.'anaihi  or  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  be  a  liopeless  task 
in  th(  space  that  can  lie   devoted  to   them.     If  the  reader 


*  The  Scottish  Hijjhhiiulers,  vol  ii.,  p.  305. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  MeNab,  figures  at  a  St.  Andrew's  dinner  at 
Khij^ston,  a  note  of  whieli  will  be  found  in  Sir  James  .Mexander's  L'Acadie{\\A.  ii.  chap.  i). 
He  is  described  (in  1843)  us  "  a  warm-hearted  man  and  a  true  friend."  Dressed  usuall.v  "  in  a 
blue  coat  and  trousers,  with  a  whole  acre  of  McNab  tartan  for  a  waistcoat.  At  threat 
dinners  he  wore  a  full  suit  of  this  tartan  ;  on  the  jacket  were  large  silver  buttons  which  his 
ancestor  wore  in  the  rising  of  17-1 J. 
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Avilltum,.vr,tl,Phvolmlkyv(;lm.i..s,,fSal.in.'.sAvn,k,l,rwiIl 
li.'nv  son.,'  i.lru  of  (1...  I,n-,.  nunilMT  w],,,  nunr  hitlwr  fn.n, 

•■v.«ry  part  of  the  iwolt.-.l  (.nl„„i,.s,  nlniost  all  ..ftl.cm  suffrr- 

••••s  in   l„„|y  or  ostatr  for    lovally's   sakr.     To   n^vr  l„,t  a.. 

.■xan.pl..  ,„■  two,  tl.rn.  a.v   , .^s   (!,;,„   rlrv.n  McJ)„nal.ls, 

•■i,i,^lit  of. one  family,  cacl,   with  a   family  ..f  liis  own,  all  of 

whom    .m,inTat.-,l  to    X(.w   Biunswi.k,  lK..si,|..s  oth.-rs  who 
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K'm 


Hun-h,  of  tho.  Queen's  Ran-vis,  who  a  I 


wick  ;  tli(«n 


so  wcnttoNewBniii.v 


comes  tl)c  name  of  the  Mack 


cnzics  settled  at 


Shell.unie,  in  Nova  Scotia.    Wc  have  also  Archihahl  McI 
who  hecame  a  New  Brunswick  M.P.P.  an-l  M 


ican. 


airistrate,  and 


('Jiarles  McP] 


lerson,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  .lohn    N 


ew 


]]i'unswick.     [ndeed    it 


may  he    said,  in    hiicf,   that  N 


ew 


Brunswick,  in  some  localities,  ami  N 


•extent,  received  its  most 
from  the  Scots  w] 


)\a  Scotia  to  no  small 
vio'orous  stock  of  j.ioiieei-  colonists 


177(J  to  1783,  lost  tl 


lo  clnnn  to  the  throne,  in  tlie   p.^riod  f 


roni 


leir  earthly  all,  and  d( 


<Iyinn-  under  tlie  old  il 


■sirijus  of  li\  iiuj  and 


wild 


1,1?,  .souo'ht  a  home    in    the    pathl 


less 


erness  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv.     Th«'  .list 


n- 


I'ution  of  the  Scottish  poj.ulation  in  the  Maritime  P 
will  ])e  l)ettorseen  when  the  mod. 
condition  of  th 


rovnu'es 


111  [)i'ogi'ess   an.l    l)l-esent 


cm  ar.>  .■xamine.l  in  .letail.      Earlv  setti 


em.-nt 


so  faras  British  col 


(mizersare  concei'ued,  was  .)f  no  '-ivat 


con- 


«e(pience.     Still,  as  si 


lOM 


or  tw 
dat 


in.U-  the  .'uterprise  of  the  Scot,  om 


important  efforts  mav  1 


'e   mentioned.     At 


an  earl\- 


runswiek,  Avhen  that  Provii 


date,  i'l  New  B 

■.nnhr.^keii   forest,  in   17G4,  Mr.    W 


ic.'  was  almost  an 


illiam   Davidson  l.d't  the 
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THE  SCOT  fN  liniTlSII  yoilTIl  AMERICA. 


north  of  Scotland  niid  settled  at  Miiaiiiidii.  He  was  tin- 
pion(;er  in  that  ini|iortant  district.  Tlie  French  lia<l  either 
forsaken  or  (h'st)-oyed  tlieir  houses,  and  the  Indians  h;id 
ni,min  assumed  possession  of  the  soil.  The  next  year  ^Ir. 
Daviilson  ol.tained  a  L,fiant  of  no  less  than  lOO.OOO  acres  nu 
the  south-west  hranch  of  the  Miramichi  River.  Soon  afier, 
a  countryman,  Mr.  Cort,  from  Aberdeen,  joined  him.  Tlie 
two  cauu'ht  toy-ether  from  1400  to  1800  tierces  of  sahimu 
yearly  and  drove  a  pjofitalde  tiade.  The  Indian.s  \V(  iv 
friendly  until  the  hreakinj.;  out  of  the  American  Uev(»lutio;i, 
when  they  broke  out,  "  disjilaycd  their  tint's,  sounded  the 
whoop  and  yell  of  war,  and  hade  detiance  to  the  i)ale  faces 
of  the  east.  They  Inn-nt  two  houses,  killed  the  cattle,  and 
robbed  Cort's  stoi-ehou.se  of  700  moose  skins.  These  Indians 
favoured  the  rebels,  and  exemplified  a  love  of  liberty,  or 
rather  license,  in  their  own  pi'cnliar  fashion.  They  were 
finally  overawed  by  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war." 

Soon  after  the  captuie  of  Quebec,  a  ^Ir.  Walker,  from 
Scotland,  settle<l  at  Alston  Point,  on  the  north  side 
of  Bathurst  Harbour,  and  ti'aded  in  fish,  fui-.s,  wahus 
hides,  tusks  and  oil.  So  far  back  as  I7G(!  soini'  MJls^a- 
chusetts  families  settled  uj)  tlu-  St.  .John,  in  what  is 
now  the  comity  of  Sunbury.  I)urin«,'  the  Ivevolutionary 
war  this  .settlement  received  ]arjj;e  accessions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Loyalists,  a  considerable  pn^portion  of  the 
new-comers  beinu;'  Seots.  Thice  thousand  per.sons  from 
Nantucket  arrived  in  the  sprinu'  sucicedini.;  the  peace, 
manv  of  whom  had  serv(>d   in  the  aiiiiw  and  twcdve  hun- 
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•Ired  followed  in  the  uutumn.*     Mr.  Mcdivnor  ([uotrs  tVoni 
ft  ])auii>lilt>t  an  account  of  the  suHci-inj^s  iin(I»'rj,'ono  by  these 


hard 


y  pioneers. 


The  difficnlties,"  says  the  writer,  "  which 


the  first  settlers  weri!  expo.sed  to  continued  for  a  loni,'  time 
almost  insurniountahle.  On  their  ariival,  they  found  a  few 
hovels  where  St.  John  is  now  huilt,  the  adjacent  country  e.\- 
hihitinn-  a  most  desolate  as[)eet,  which  Mas  peculiailv  <lis- 
eoara;.,^in;4  ^'^  people  who  had  just  k>ft  their  homes  in  the 
heautiful  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States  I'p 
the  River  St.  John  the  country  a|)peared  hetter,  and  a  few 
attractive  spots  weri-  found  »jnoccupie(l  hy  old  settlei-s.  At 
St.  Ann's  whei-('  Fivde-ricton  is  now  huilt,  a  few  scatteretl 
French  huts  were  found;  the  country  all  around  lieinj,^  a 
continued  wilderness,  uninhabited  and  untrodden,  except 
l»y  tlu;  savaj^es  and  wild  animals;  and  scarcely  liad  these 
firm  friiMvlsof  tlieir  cf)untry  (American  Loyalists)  heyini  to 
construct  their  cahins,  when  they  were  surprised  hy  the 
liufours  of  an  untried  climate;  their  hahitations  l)ein^  eu- 
veloptvl  in  snow  lu;fore  they  were  tenantuhle.  "On  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  frontier  town  is  distinctively  Scottish,  Itoth 
hy  name  and  early  settlement.  On  a  point  of  low  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  ( 'roix,  and  in  front  of  a  hilly  lid^e 
stands  the  town   of  St.    .\n(lri'Ws.""|' 

Before  it  is  spread  tlie  sjincjoiis  r»ay  of  PassamaipKiddy,  with 
the  islauils  anil  the  co.isL  of  Maine  in  the  distance,  and  a 
;.frand  and  pic^turesipie  laml   \  i'W    to   llu-   east.     .\t  varimis 


•John  M.lJrcjror  :  /J/vViVi  /Imrricrt,  vnl.  II.,  p.  'Ji.'l.  To  tills  w  rk  pMlili-livcl  In  twn. 
\'l1llllle^ll.v  Kill  'liWiMxl,  iif  HMiiiliur^'h,  in  li'M,  tlio  writer  is  iiulubtuil  (or  I'nicli  uf  what  fil. 
lows  rtxartliiiy  larly  sottliiiicnt  in  the  .Maritiiiu^  l'r<i\ imos. 

t  Iblil  ;   Vu!.  ii..  p.  2:<\. 
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points  up  the  St.  Croix,  there  were  early  settlements  nuulo,  and 
the  Scot  has  been  always  fully  represented  there  as  well  a>s  on 
the  St.  John.  To  the  first  immigration  on  the  Miramichi  n- 
ftu'ence  has  already  been  made.  There  the  <,'reat  lumbering 
interest  first  established  itself  amidst  many  ditficulties,  cul- 
minating in  the  terrible  fire  of  182o,  when  "a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  extent,  and  a  vast  breadth  of  countiy  on  the 
north,  and  from  sixty  to  .seventy  miles  on  the  south  of  tlif 
Miramichi  River,  became  a  scene  of  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
ful conttagration  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  world."* 
The  settlements  of  Douglastown  and  Newcastle  were  swept 
away  in  a  few  moments,  many  of  the  inhabitants  perishing 
in  the  fiames.  Saw-mills,  vessels  and  buildings,  pul)lic  and 
private  were  doomed  by  the  fury  of  a  fire  "  borne  upon  the 
wings  of  a  hurricane  "  with  a  rapidity  almost  inconceivable. 
About  the  Bay  des  Chiileurs,  which  separates  theGaspd  district 
of  Quebec  from  New  Brunswick  there  are  many  settlers  of 
Scottish  origin.f  Miscou  Island,  which  is  about  ton  miles 
round,  was  once  under  the  French  regime,  a  great  fi.shing 


*  n>id:  Vol.  ii.,i>.  20.'.. 
t  Tlic  Comity  of  Itcstigoiichc,  iioivr  the  coast,  is  peculiarly  Scottish.  The  naiiiCM  of  Dun- 
lue,  GleMl>l^^  Qlonlivat.  Cainiihflltown  aiul  I>a!hou8ie  suftlcieiitly  niarit  the  national  char- 
acter of  tlie  setllenient.  In  hisi  Sotcn  on  Xnrth  A  merica.  Vol,  i.,  p.  .•J04,  Prof.  Johnstone 
s:iys ;  "  Tliese  first  aettlenicnts  wo  coinc  to  are  about  ciifht  miles  nortli,  in  a  Mtrai^ht  line 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Hcstihrouchc  river,  and  l.S.IO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  .  . 
One  thinK  a  traveller  through  a  reirion  like  this  is  surprise d  at,  when  ho  stumbles  on  a 
settled  antl  cultivated  tract  of  lai.d,  such  as  I  was  now  passing  through ;  he  wonders  how 
the  people  came  to  find  it  out.  Who  indu<-ed  these  men  and  women  to  leave  remote  cor- 
ners of  Scotland,  and  settle  in  this  remote  corner  of  South-eastern  Canada.  The  whole 
line  of  country  is  a  terra  incoijiiitn  at  (Quebec  and  Frederlcton.  At  the  seat  of  jfoveriunent 
of  both  Provinees,  when  they  complain  of  how  little  we  know  of  their  geography  at  home, 
the  B|>ot  I  s|H!ak  of  was  absolutely  unknown,  and  yet  humble  Scotchmen  and  their  familiis 
had  made  choice  ui  it,  und  already  fi.\ej  upon  It  their  future  home".*'  In  Soirt'en  Cana- 
■  dieniieg  ((Quebec,  1801)  there  is  an  acctumt  of  a  visit  to  the  entire  rej^ion  in  both  Provinces, 
under  the  caption  of  "  Leg  cotes  dc  la  Oaspf-sie." 
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station;  l)ut  early  in  this  centiny,  it  only  afforded  a  salient 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  a  Scot  can  find  a  home  and 
earn  a  livelihood  anywhere,  "  In  1819, "  says  Mr.  McCJrc«;or  * 
when  I  was  ashore  on  this  island,  there  was  livinj;  on  it  but 
one  family,  consistinj^  of  a  disbanded  Highland  soldier,  of 
the  name  of  Cainbell,  his  wife,  son-in-law  and  two  daughtei-s. 


He  settled  on  this  spot,  from  a  truly  Highland  attachment 
to  flocks  and  her<ls,  as  it  affords  excellent  pasturage  and  pro- 
duces also  [)lenty  of  hay  for  winter  fo(lder.*f 

The  number  of  Scots  at  an  early  period  engaged  in  the 
timber-trade,  was  very  considerable,  as  the  names  of  some 
of  the  princii>al  firms  owning  vessels  and  saw-mills  on  the 
Restigouche,  the  Miramichi,  and  other  rivers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, clearly  show.  Still  the  north-country  folk  were 
never  so  numerous  an  element  there  as  in  the  neighbouring 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  except  in  the  distinctively  Scots 
(]!olonies,  as  they  were  termed,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  was  Governor  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  McGregor's  visit,  appears  to  have  been  an  en- 
ergetic promoter  of  the  material,  educational  and  religious 
interesis   of  New   Brunswick.      He   constructed   military 

•  Bntiiih  America  ;  Vol.  li.,  p.  276. 

t  Mr.  McQreitor  tells  ft  inelniichi>l}'  stor}'  of  this  Scots  Family  Kubinsun  in  a  note. 
"Tlirue  indiviilualH  of  this  f.imily  were,  I  have  learned  sinee,  drowned;  tlie  lioat  in  «lii<h 
they  were  attemptinj,'  tn  cross  over  to  Caranuettc,  hav!n)ir  swamped  on  a  reef  uhoiit  two 
miles  from  land.  One  of  these  was  the  nninarricd  daujichtor.  Her  appearance  wiis  certainly 
interesting  when  I  saw  her  ;  and  I  cmild  not  help  thinking'  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  maftir 
■  >f  re^rret  that  she  should  wear  out  life  on  an  island  thirty  miles  from  any  one  hut  her  own 
family.  A  black  servant  that  I  had  with  me,  told  me  after  we  left,  that  she  was  annious  to 
escaiie from  her  prison,  as  slie  named  it,  and  would  glaily  do  so  then.  If  she  could.  Two 
months  after  the  unfortunate  tfirl  was  drowned, "-another  Hero  lost  in  a  rouiciicr  Hel- 
lespont, longed  for  a  Leander,  not  drowned,  but  out  of  reach,  and  |ierhaps  never  seen  or 
known— only  longed  for.  See  Montgomery  Martin's  BrUith  Volunivn,  Book  iii.,  chap.  i> 
and  Ocsner's  AVie  Untimvick,  chap,  iii. 
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roads,  cstaldislifd  scIkhiIs,  and  di>'|»lj(y«'d  a  (If.'op  iiiteicyt  in 
the  ProsViyterian  Chuicli  and  collcgiato  instruction.  Ip 
to  17H3,  thr  Conrts  \\v\v  liold  at  Sun]>ury.  Jn  that  year 
Fredi-ricton  was  nuuk;  the  seat  of  law,  and  in  17<S4  New 
Brunswick  was  constituted  a  separate  Province,  witli  tlit- 
hitter  city  as  its  seat  of  j^overnnient. 

Ueference  lias  already  hcen  made  to  the  ahortive  settle- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Sir  William  Alexander.  At  tlx- 
present  time  the  localities  peculiarly  Scottish  cleiuly  mark 
out  the  current  of  immigration  in  the  eij^ditcenth  century-. 
There  is  a  memorial  of  a  singular  settlement  in  the  name 
of  McNutts  Island  at  the  entiance  of  Slicllanne  Harbour. 
Alexander  McNutt  was,  it  would  ajtpoar,  a  leligious  enthu- 
xia.st,  who  attempted  a  sort  of  millennial  colony  in  early 
days  on  the  western  shore.  It  was  called  New  Jerusa- 
lem, but  proved  a  failure  ;  the  scttlcns  failed  to  fulfil  the 
Crown  terms,  and  ihv'w  lands  were  at  last  forfeited,  and 
New  Jerusalem  fell  into  tlu>  hands  of  the  govonnnental 
Philistines.  In  17So,  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  Loyal- 
ists .settled  there  ;  the  site  of  a  town  was  chosen,  and  named 
Shelburne  by  Governor  Parr,  in  l.onoui",  no  doubt,  of  the 
statesman  whose  title  was  nierged  in  that  of  Lan.sdowne. 
Alexander's  Scottish  names — the  Clyde  River  and  Argyle 
Bay — remain  as  monuments  of  his  unsuccessful  enterprise  ; 
but  lon<j  since  his  dav  thev  have  served  to  attract  hiv'v 
nund»cr.s  of  disbanded  Scottish  soldiens,  Itn-alist  and  immi- 
grant. At  Pugwash  Harbour — a  name  wi'  may  ac(put  the 
Celts  of  imposing  upon  the  place — there  are  Highland  set- 
tlements of  importance.      Speaking  of   the  timber  district 
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ill  .(tlior  laiuls,  Mr.  M»  ( lrr;Lf"»»'  says,  "It  prosonts  a  stiik- 
iiiLf  contrast  to  tli»'  Ijoautifnl  lands  settU^d  hy  iW  Scotcli 
lli^'lilandors,  lyinj,'  along  tin-  slajro,  lietwcen  this  |)liic('  and 
the  next  harbour.  The  latter  peoplr,  as  well  as  thosi;  at  Vox 
HarUour,  wercj  hardy,  inrliistrious  ('iiii;,^rants  from  the  He- 
liridcs;  ignorant,  howi'ver,  oi"  jinproved  methods  of  eultiva- 
tin"  the  soil,  vet  hv  atlherini;  to  ruial  lahour,  (hev  have  not 
only  obtained  a  better  livelihood  than  the  lundn'rers,  but 
they  have  good  farms,  with  e.\tensive  clearings,  whicli  seeure 


them  against  the  evils  of  poverty 


Anoth 


ler  Mace,  with 


th 


an  abominable  name,  Ivemsheg,  was  patriotically  improv<>d 
into  Fort  Wallace.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
there  are  colonies  of  Germans  at  Lunenburg  and  I..c  Have, 
of  old  Aeadians  on  St.  ]\lary's  IJay,  ami  of  Swiss  Pj'otest- 
ants  (til  the  Kiver  John.  I'ietoii  and  the  mining  distiict  aic 
peculiarly  Scottish,  'riieic  isa  large  Highland  eolony  there, 
retaining,  in  primitive  purity,  the  language,  the  musie,  the 
sports,  the  habits  ami  the  .^iinplieity  of  tlie  old  land.  The 
first  settlement  at  I'ictoii  was  in  17(i'),  by  a  handful  of 
wandei'ers  from  ]\laryland.  Thirty  lamilies  of  lliglilanders, 
"who joined  them  afterwards,  miderwent  almost  incredible 
(litHcultics,  in  conse(juence  of  arriving  late  in  the  season, 
ha\  ing  no  houses  to  shelter  them,  wanting  provisions,  the 
general  wilderness  stati\  at  that  time,  of  this  part  of 
the  province,  and  its  great  distaiict;  fifim  the  nearest 
settlement." i*     Tenacious    with  sterling  Scottish  tenacity. 


*  liillieh  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  I'JO, 

)  Jbitl.  p.  130.  Tlie  writer  uilils,  in  n  imtc  that  "The  llmt  sollltTs  hiul  often,  Uiiiin;,' 
winter,  to  cross  the  country,  u  distance  of  neiirlv  llfty  miles  throuijh  the  wood.-',  for  what 
little  food  they  could  drag  buck  on  »  ImndalcU,  to  bU-)tain  tlic  li\cs  of  their  wives  iiinl 
ihildrui." 
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tliese  hardy  pioneers  perseveretl,  and  in  a  few  ycjirsi 
tliey  were  enabled  to  live  in  comfort.  From  that  period 
Pictou  has  progiessed  with  measured  rcj^ularity,  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  surprised  the  enterprisint^  tour- 
ist of  fifty  yeara  bygone.  3|r.  McGregor,  who  was  an 
honest  and  intelligent  observer,  notes  what  had  already 
been  effected  around  Pictou  in  these  words :  "  The  port 
has  continued  to  be  a  great  point  iTuppiti  for  emi- 
grant ships  leaving  the  Highlands  and  Isles  ot  Scotland. 
Settlements  consequently  extended  up  the  rivers,  and  along 
the  shores  to  the  north  and  south-east ;  and  Pictou  therefore 
derives  its  importance  from  being  the  centre  of  all  the  inter- 
course and  trade,  as  well  as  the  port  of  entry  for  that  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  lying  betwen  the  Out  of  Canseau  and  the 
the  Bay  de  Vert.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  author 
of  British  America  was  carried  away  by  his  Highland  sy»n- 
pathies,  for  a  singular  want  of  sympathy  is  shown  in  his 
work  with  Lowland  energy  and  enterprise.  In  1832,  how- 
ever, the  balance  may  have  been  on  the  other  side,  and  tlie 
picture  of  this  Nova  Scotian  colony  of  Scots  Highlanders 
has  an  air  of  unmistakeable  truth  about  it.^f 

An  admirable  work  on  the  distinctively  Scottish  County 
of  Pictou  has  recently  been  written  by  a  resident  clergy- 
man, and  from  it  the  following  facts  are  mainly  extracted.^ 


•  Ihid,  p.  181. 

t  Tlie  town,  and  the  whole  district  of  Pietou,  are  decidedly  Scottish.  In  the  streets, 
within  the  hoiisoii,  in  the  shops,  on  board  the  vessels,  and  alnng  the  roails,  we  hear  little  hut 
Uaeliu  and  broad  Scotch.  The  IIi|;hland  dress,  the  bat(plt)e,  and  Scottish  niusic  are  also 
more  general  in  this  part  of  the  cjuntry,  while  the  red  gowns  of  the  students  which  we 
see  waving  here  and  there  like  streamers,  bring  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  and  Qlasgow  with 
their  associations  into  recollection."    ytiirf,  p.  132. 

i  A  H\»tor\t  of  the  County  oj  Pictou  in  Mnca  Scotia,  with  maps,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Patterson,  D.D.,  Montreal :  Dawson  Oros.,  1877,  p.  471. 
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i)no  of  tho  early  iinii)igmnts  (le.seivin«»  .special  notice  whs 
tTames  Davidson,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  who  came  out  with 
his  wife  and  first-born  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
<>ock,  and  Ins  family.  He  was  the  first  school-master  at 
Pictou  and  established  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  the  county, 
at  Lyon's  Brook.  He  was  an  eminently  pious  man  and 
effected  much  jl,'oo(1  amongst  the  early  .settlei-s  roughing  it 
in  the  wilderness,  Robert  Pattei-sori,  made  a  magistrate  in 
1774,  and  thenceforth  known  as  Scpiire  Patterson,  was  a 
Renfrew  nuin,  but  had  previously  resided  in  Maryland.  ^  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  already  mentioned. 
Long  the  chief  man  in  the  town  he  earned  the  name  of  "  The 
father  of  Pictou."  All  the  fir«t  lots  were  laid  out  by  him  ; 
he  surveyed  all  the  early  grants  and  also  took  an  active  pari 
in  public  aftairs.  His  family  was  numerous  and  one  of  his 
sons  who  W5US  an  elder  in  the  Church,  died  in  1857,  aged  l)(). 
The  Harrises  who  figure  largely  in  the  early  annals  were  a 
sample  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  their  ancestors  having  left  and 
lost  a  fine  estate  in  Ayr.shir»>  previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1C88,  "  for  their  attachment  to  Presbyterian  worship. ' 
They  had  settled  near  Raphoe  in  the  County  of  Donegal. 
This  family  spread  out  into  many  branches.  John  Rogers 
again  was  from  Glasgow,  and  he  also  has  left  numerous 
descendants. 

In  1773  arrived  the  .ship  Hector  with  a  load  of  immi- 
grants chiefly  from  the  Highlands.  The  vessel  had  been 
previously  employed  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  taking 
Scottish  emigrants  to  the  New  England  colonies.      John 

Pagan,  a  merchant  of  Greenock,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
It 
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Pictou  settlement.      Ho  eniploye<l  an  ngcnt  nnmcd  John 
Ross  to  oftcr  to  Scottisli  settlers,  a  free  passage,  a  farm  lot 
and  a  year's  provisions.     Three  families  accord inj^ly,  with 
five  young  men,  embarked  at  (Jreenock  ;  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
senger went  on  ship-board  at  Loeli  Broom  in  Ross-shire. 
Altogether  about  one  hundred  an<l  eij;hty  or  ninety  left 
"  auld  Scotia"  early  in  July,  1773.      At  the  moment  of 
departure  a  piper  was  found  on  board,  who  had  not  'pai«l 
his  passage,  having  nothing  to  offer  but  his  music,  which  h(^ 
proposed  as  an  equivalent.  At  the  reqjiest  of  the  passengers, 
in  whom  the  love  of  home   had  already   anticipated  future 
longings,  pleaded  for  him,  and  ho  remained.     There  was  but 
one   man  on  board,  a  sailor,    who  had   ever    ci'ossed  the 
Atlantic  before,  and  few  of  the  passengers  had  ever  passed 
even  so  far  as  the  Isles.     The  Ilcdor  was  an  old  Dutch  boat, 
.sea-worthy,  according  to  the  antc-Plimsoll  notions  of  those 
days ;  but  a  sorry  tub  for  such  a  voyage.     The  passage 
proved  long  and  stormy ;  provisions  were  scarce  and  disease 
broke  out ;  and  the  only  resource  at  last  was  a  sack  of  re- 
fuse which  Hugh  McLood  had  gathered  against  an  emer- 
gency.    On  the  15th  of  Septeniber,  after  a  sea-voyage  of 
eleven  weeks  the  redoubtable  Hector  landed  her  passengers 
at  Pictou.     The  story  of  early  disappointment  and  suffering- 
told  of  these  hardy  Highlanders  is  exceedingly  touching;  but, 
into  its  details,  there  is  no  room  to  enter.     The  hardships  of 
bush-life,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  .scarcity  of  food, 
wearied  not  only  the  courage  but   the  patience  of  the  set- 
tlera  severely.     That  they  triumphed  over  difficulties  un- 
usually great,  even  in  early  colonial  life,  is  another  evidence 
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of  the  iiuloiuitnbic  energy  nntl  power  of  endurnncc  ehnmc- 
toristic  of  tlio  Scot. 

The  American  Revolution  seriously  interfered  with  the 
nascent  trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  were  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  old  and  new  settlers.  Dr. 
Patterson  (p.  99)  maintains,  from  facts  which  liad  come  to 
his  knowledge,  that  Mr,  Murdoch  is  wrong  in  claiming,  in 
liis  Hi.story  of  the  Province,  that  the  settlers  from  the  other 
American  colonies  were  uniformly  loyal.  On  the  contrary, 
they  often  sympathized  with  the  rebels  ;  whereas  the  im- 
migrants from  Scotland  were  intensely  loyal  to  the  Crown. 
The  only  exceptions  in  the  latter  case  were  some  of  the  old 
Covenanters,  who,  "  from  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  that  bodv,  would  not  swear  allerjianco  to  the  British 
CVown,"  hence,  in  some  fashion,  hs\d  a  fellow-feeling  for  the 
revolted  colonists. 

Another  settlement  was  conducted  by  VVellwood  Waugli, 
late  of  Lockerbv,  Dumfries-shire.  This  band  had  been  at- 
tracted  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1774  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  blighted  by  a  visitation  of  locusts,  and  they  removt«d 
to  Pictou  County.  At  the  peace  of  178S  there  was  an  im- 
portant accession  to  the  population,  the  largest  body  being  of 
the  82nd,  or  Hamilton  Regiment,  which  had  been  on  duty 
under  General  McLean,  chiefly  at  Halifax ;  but  some  hatl 
seen  service,  both  north  and  south,  during  the  war.  This 
regiment  was  disbanded  at  Halifax  after  the  war,  and  had 
a  large  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  them  in  Pictou,  well 
known  as  the  82nd  grant.  The  list  of  Scottish  families, 
Highland  and  Lowland,  wliich  are  enumerated  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  tlmt  time,  is  alinoHt  iKJwililuring  in  its  variety  of 
nnmenclatuiv,  and  if  not  in  pedijrivi',  at  toast  notalilo  in  pos- 
terity. Till'  Saxon  Burnside,  of  Olasgow,  and  tlio  (Jraysof 
the  Lowlands,  jostlo  together  with  all  the  Macs — Macdon- 
ald,  Mackay,  Mackenzie,  an<l  the  Orogor  Macgrogors,  of  the 
imperishable  and  p»'rsecuted  clan  celebrated  in  "  The  Mac- 
gregor's  (Jatherlng  " : 

"  TliM  iDiion'H  (III  tliu  laktt,  an(i  tli«  inUt'H  on  tlio  liriie, 
Aiitl  tixt  dull  UaH  n  liniiiu  tliat  U  nnniuleMhy  day 

While  tlieru'ri  leaven  in  the  fornit  and  foam  ou  tli<>  riv  or, 
Muojfre({or,  doMpite  them,  nhall  rtouri»h  forever  ■"' 

One  Highland  Scot,  James  (yhisholm,  the  son  of  a  parish 
minister  in  the  far  awa'  North,  had  been  at  first  on  Wash- 
ington's KtaH',  but  when  he  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
kinsfolk,  he  left  <iil  and  made  his  way  "hauie  to  his  folk" 
in  distant  Pictou.  And  here  we  must  abandon  a  subject 
which,  under  Dr.  Patterson's  guidance,  wonld  lead  us  far 
atield,  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points  of  interest  in  this 
county.  The  etlbrts  to  procure  a  stated  ministry  there,  and 
the  advent  of  the  stout-hearted  Rev.  Mr.  McGregor,  in 
1780,  will  more  pioperly  fall  imder  that  portion  of  this 
work  devoted  specially  to  the  progress  of  religion.  T)r. 
McGregor,  as  he  afterwards  became,  brought  with  him  a 
gentleman  well  known  sul>,se(|uently  in  the  district — Wil- 
liam Fraser,  the  surveyor.  His  description  of  the  country 
seems  worth  quoting: — "In  1787,  there  Avero  only  four  or 
tivo  houses  from  Salmon  River  to  Antigonish. 

"  To  the  eastward  of  the  Elast  River  there  was  not  even  a 
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blaze  on  a  tieiv  There  wn.s  not  one  inhabitant  on  the  C^ape 
Breton  side  of  tlio  (Jut  of  Canso,  and  but  one  on  tlie  Nova 
Scotia  side.  In  1788,  there  was  one  house  at  Ship  Harl>our. 
I  may  add  that  from  Pictou  to  (vOcaij,'no  there  were  biit 
four  or  five  families  at  lliver  John,  a  few  more  at  Tutama- 
^ouchc ;  some  refugees  at  Wallace,  and  but  one  at  Bay 
Verte.  At  Miramielii  there  were  but  five  families."  When 
Dr.  McOre^'or  arrived,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  for  popula- 
tion, Pictou  did  not  contain  five  hundred  souls,  if  Merigomish 
be  inclu<led,  I  .su|)p08e  they  'ivoxdd  mn*  vnt  to  a  few  more." 
Squire  I'attei-son,  so  called,  not  nierelv  hecausc  ho  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  to  distM\fuisli  hiin  from  John 
Patteraon,  the  deacon — who  was  the  owner  of  the  onlv 
framed  house  in  the  town — the  rest  beiiij^  "of  round  lo«;s 
with  moss  stufled  in  between  them,  an«l  plastere<l  with  clay, 
while  the  roof  was  formed  of  the  bark  of  trees  cut  in  pieces 
of  equal  length,  disposed  in  regulai*  tiers,  overlapping  and 
kept  in  position  by  poles  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building."  It  is  quite  jiossible  that  unpretentious  and  rude 
as  these  primitive  houses  may  have  been,  they  proveil  far 
more  cosy  and  comfortable  within  to  tlu;  Scots  immigrants 
in  a  Nova  Scotian  winter,  than  S(|uire  Robeii.  Patterson's 
lone,  bleak  "  framed  "  building,  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. Whether  they  were  defensible  fi'om  an  architectural 
])oint  of  view  was  of  less  importance,  than  their  defensive 
power  against  cold  and  heat.  With  people  who  were  so  hap- 
pily blind  as  to  put  up  with  benches  and  blocks  for  furniture, 
worked  mill-stones  with  the  hand,  and  did  without  roads, 
aesthetic  considerations  generally  did  iiot  acquire  much  im- 
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portance.  The  account  of  Dr.  McGregor's  labour  in  th(> 
High!  tnd  settlements  is,  in  gi'eat  part,  a  history  of  those 
settlements,  and  forms  no  less  a  chronicle  thanahiography.* 
Ilis  autobiography,  aceording  to  Dr.  Patterson,  gives  the 
)nost  graphic  picture  now  to  be  had  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  thos(>  early  Scottish  settlers,  and  of  the  indo- 
mitable courage  and  perseverance  with  which  they  encoun- 
tered and  overcame  them.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Dr. 
McGregor  was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  born  at  what  is  now 
the  village  of  St.  Fillans,  at  the  foot  of  the  romantic  Loch 
Erne,  in  December  1759.  Ili.s  father  had  been  a  di.sciple  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  the  son,  early  devoted  to  the  minis- 
try, studied  under  William  Moncrieft",  Professor  of  the  Anti- 
burghcr  bianch  of  the  Secession  at  Alloa.  Believing  that  he 
was  called  on  to  preach  the  Go.spel  to  his  Highland  country- 
men, he  studied  Gaelic,  and  became  a  thorough  Celtic 
scholar.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  induced  to  emigrate  to 
the  new  field  of  labour  in  Nova  Scotia,  Avhere  he  became  not 
only  the  pastor,  but  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  the  Pictou 
settlers.  Of  his  first  ciders  at  Pictou,  three,  Thomas  Eraser, 
Simon  Eraser,  and  Alexander  Eraser  had  been  ordained  in 
Scotland,  and  Donald  McKa}',  Peter  Grant,  Robert  Marshall, 
Kenneth  Eraser,  John  McLean,  Hugh  Eraser,  and  John  Pat- 
terson were  set  apart  for  the  work  in  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry. 

In  the  worthy  pastor's  narrative,  he  says,  "  There  was  not 
a  single  house  (in  Pictou)  for  years  after  I  came  here.     The 


'Patterson:  Piclott :  «'hap.   vili.,anda  Life  of  James  McGrenor.  D.D., hy  the  same 
author. 
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town  WHS  foi-  soint'  voars  witliout  a  siiiLjle  inhaliitant ;  then 
tlioro  was  ,1  slit'il  ■svitli  one  family  ;  tlirn  anotluT  witli  i(, 
and  so  on,  till  it  lu'came  what  wo  soc  it  now."  Writing  ol" 
J7})0,  lie  remarks,  "  I  think  it  was  in  tliis  yt'ai'that  the  first 
house  in  I'ictou  was  Imilt."  The  first  teaeher  was  Peter 
(iraiit,  whose  fatlier,  Alpin.  settled  in  1784,  and  had  left 
him  at  Halifax  to  be  educated.  Additions  were  made  to  the 
settlement  from  time  to  time.  Amonj^'st  the  arrivals  were 
the  two  brotliers,  Alexander  and  Thomas  Oopeland,  of 
( Jastlc  Doufi^las  in  Dumfries-shire,  witli  their  two  cousins 
Samuel  and  Nathaniel.  They  were  men  of  means,  and  there 
was  a  vulii;ar  story  that  they  ma<le  nujney  by  j)iu-cliasin<:f  at 
the  sale  of  an  American  prize,  .some  keijs  of  nails,  whicli. 
were  found  to  contain  dollars  in  the  centre.  Such  tah's 
have  always  passed  cui-rent  in  primitive  comoiimities  ;  but 
it  is  curious  that  the  family  traditions  tell  quite  another 
story,  accordin<;  to  which  the  Copelands  were  losers  instea<l 
of  fjoiiiers  by  the  revolutionary  war.*  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts succ'.ssive  immigrations  both  from  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  chiefly  DundVies,  added  to  the  population. 
Amongst  the  leading  men  of  the  former  were  Martin  Mc- 
Donald, Alexander  McKenzic,  Archibald  Cameron;  of  the 
latter  William  Munsie,  Robert  Sturgeon,  William  Porter  and 
«»thers.  Later  a  number  of  McKinnons.  Macleans,  McQuaj- 
ries,  McMillans,  ami  Mclnto.shes  mak(>  tln-ir  appearance. 
The  two  great  dignitaries  of  the  place,  however,  appeared 
Ut  have  been  the  two   Pattersons,  the  Governor  who  had 
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been  a  Judge  in  Maryland,  and  the  Deacon,  wlio  was  appa- 
lently  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  "  Pictoii." 

Early  in  the  century  immigration  received  a  new  impetus. 
The  Frnsers  opened  up  a  settlement  at  Millbrook  in  Pictou 
CJounty;  thence  the  Rosses,  Macdonalds  and  Gordon;* 
worked  their  way  to  the  Middle  River  ;  and  in  1801,  larg»r 
numbers  of  Highlanders,  chiefly  Catholics,  arrived,  most  of 
whom  finally  settled  down  in  Antigonish  and  to  the  east.  The 
Mount  Thorn  settlement  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  Pro- 
testant, with  the  average  Scottish  nomenclature — Stewart. 
McLean,  McLeod,  Urquhart,  Macdonald,  Chisholm,  Frascr, 
(Jameron,  Thomsoir,  Grant,  Brown,  &c.,  &;c.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  century  large  numbers  of  Highland  stt- 
tiements  were  formed  in  this  district  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
these  continued  fitfully  until  the  war  of  1812,  when  a  new 
era  opened  throughout  the  British  Provinces.  The  settlers 
came  fiom  Sutherland  notalily,  a  large  number  from  th«t 
jtaiish  of  Lairg,  from  Stornoway  in  Lewis,  and  the  north- 
west Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  generally.  With 
the  mention  of  one  notable  Scoi.,  it  will  be  neci^ssar}' to  close 
these  desultory  gleanings.  Edward  Mortimer,  "  The  King  of 
Pictou,"  as  he  was  proudly  called,  came  from  Keith  in  Banfi- 
shire,  and  was  originally  employed  by  the  Liddells  of  Hali- 
fax in  the  shij^ping  trade.  Settling  at  Pictou,  he  marriiMl  u 
daughter  of  Squire  Patterson  and  at  once  entere<l  upon  a 
prosperous  business  career.  Personally  he  was  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  tall,  strongly-built  and  portly,  as  a 
visitor  described  him,  "  with  the  appearance  of  a  great  man 
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and  the  address  of  a  great  man."  By  his  energy  and  intelli- 
gence he  controlled  the  trade  of  Pictou,  and  made  it  the 
business  centre  of  the  Gulf. 

The  number  of  Scottish  .settlements  on  the  mainland  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  number  of  Scots  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  Haliburton  and  Murdoch  arc  too  many  to  detail 
here.  The  District  of  Sydney,  we  believe,  comprised  the 
Counties  of  Antigonisli  and  CJuysboro'.  The  former  was 
sparsely  settled  by  the  disbanded  Nova  Scotia  regiment,  and 
in  1795-G,  immigrants  from  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland  flocked  into  the  district  and  were  reinforced  by  a 
jiumber  of  disbanded  Highland  soldiers  who  settled  upon 
the  distiict from  Merigomish  in  Pictou,  through  the  County 
of  Antigonisli.  Arisaig  pier.  Judge  Haliburton  tells  us 
(vol.  ii.  p.  82),  was  projected  ))y  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  and  the  whole  county  was  and  still  remains,  Scot- 
tish. Fox  Harbour,  in  Cumberland  County,  was  settled 
by  Highlanders  ;  New  Edinburgh  in  Annnitolis,  and  tho 
towMiship  of  Grenville  in  the  same  district  were  of  Scottish 
orijjin.  The  latter  settlement  owed  its  oriojin  to  the  w- 
doubtable  Sir  William  Alexander  in  the  fir-st  instance.*  The 
settlement  on  the  boundary  line  between  Maim;  and  Acadia 
wiis  projected  by  Captain  (.^owan  so  early  as  1718,  when  tlie 
French  were  engaged  in  fortifying  Louisburg ;  -f*  but  that 


'  An  admirable  account  of  Sir  Wllliain,  with  copies  of  the  three  i-l»arters,  a  Hpeuinicn  of 
liis  liter.vy  powers,  and  a  variety  of  curious  inforni'ition  refrardint;  his  effurts  in  tlie  cause 
of  coloni'il  settlement  will  be  found  in  the  Prince  Society's  publication  entitled.  Sir  William 
Alexander  and  American  Calonizatiiin  (Boxton).  Thin  work  reflects  (frcat  credit  on  tha 
liberality  of  the  clerifynian  whose  name  the  Society  bears,  and  the  jstal  for  historical  re- 
search which  exists  In  New  En|;land. 

f  Murdoch,  vol.  i.,  p.  :i49. 
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portion  of  the  old  Provinco  is,  of  course,  iii  Now  Brunswick, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  individual  Scottish  names, 
inasmuch  as  the  records  fairl}'  bristle  with  them. 

Early  agriculture  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  rude  ; 
but  durinj;  the  vii-'orous  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housle,  attention  was  specially  directed  to  an  improved  anfl 
intelligent  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  pi'incipal  merit  of 
this  movement  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Young,  formerly  of  Glas- 
gow, who  stirred  up  the  farming  community  in  a  series  of 
letters  bearing  the  signature  of  "  Agricola."  It  is.ditticult  to 
realize  now  the  effect  of  these  anonymous  contributions  to 
the  press ;  but  it  was  uncpiestionably  powerful  and  imme- 
diate. Their  authorship  remained  unknown  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
at  a  public  banquet,  toasted  "Agricola,'"  and  delivered  a 
warm  eulogy  upon  his  letters,  while  he  was  as  3'et  but 
"  the  shadow  of  a  name."  Mr.  Young's  suggestions  were 
plain  and  practical  in  farming  matters,  and  his  reproofs, 
though  sometimes  severe  and  pointed,  were  taken  in  good 
part  by  the  agricultural  community  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Provincial  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  "  the  Scottish  "  system  of  husbandry. 

After  this  digression,  we  may  complete  the  preliminary 
survey  of  early  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  Cape 
Breton,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut  of  Canso. 
though  now  an  integral  portion  of  that  Province  was,  as 
most  people  know,  much  longer  than  it,  a  French  possession 
and  longer  still  an  independent  Province.  It  is  a  rugged, 
cliff-bound  islant^,  in  places  dangerous  to  approach,  and  tlie 
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scenery  is  romantic,  irregular  and  striking.  The  great  basin 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  numerous  inlets,  score  the  island  and 
almost  divide  it  in  tAvo.  The  chief  interests  in  colonization 
times  were  its  mines,  its  I'uis  and  its  fisheries — all  of  which 
were  highly  productive.  Into  the  eaily  liistoiy  of  Cape 
Breton  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  esinciallv  as  occasion  has 
already  ofiered  to  refer  to  the  capture  of  Louisburg  by  Kirk 
and  Wolfe.  In  1800,  the  indi'fatigable  Highlander  made  his 
appearance,  and  continued  for  years  to  aiUl  a  hardy  and  in- 
telligent supply  of  iunnigrants  to  its  poindation.  Around 
Sydney,  the  chief  town  under  British  rule,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  coal  trade,  the  early  population  consisted  chiefly 
of  Scottish  emigrants,  some  disl)audi'd  soldiers,  ^\itb  a  few 
Irish  and  American  loyalist  families.  At  Grand  Ansr  llar- 
J>our,  again,  there  was  early  a  Scots  colony,  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. On  the  Straits  of  Canso,  where  the  ])opulation  was 
densest,  towards  Port  Hood,  all  the  fiist  residents,  says  Mr. 
McGregor,  "  with  the  exteption  of  a  fe\."  families,  the  de- 
scendants of  Loyalists,  were  Scotch  Highlanders,  or  rather 
Islanders,  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  have  secured  the  means  of 
<>xistenc» ,  but  who  seem  indifierent  to  greater  comfort  <»!' 
<itHuence."*  On  St.  Anne's  Harbour,  beautiful  by  situation, 
all  the  lands  were  granted  to  Scottish  immigrants  early  in  the 
<-entury ;  Boularderie  Island,  again,  l>etv.'cen  St.  Anne's  and 
Sydney,  forming  the  two  entrances  to  the  Bias  d'Or  was 
originally  Highland,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Irish  fisher- 
men. The  Scots  settled  al.^^o  on  the  shores  of  Bedequo  Inlet, 
and  upon  the  straits  of  Barra,  which  kept  fresh  in  patriotic 
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memories  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Tlie  shores  of 
St.  Andrew's  Channel,  St.  George's,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
numerous  inlets  from  the  Bras  d'Or,  were  originally  peopled 
by  Scottish  settlers,  for  the  most  part  of  the  Highlands,  or 
Islands  of  Western  Scotland.  Ainslie  Lake,  the  largest 
Iresh-water  .sheet  in  the  Island,  is  bordered  by  lands  of 
great  fertility,  and  thither  the  Scots  made  thvir  wa^'.* 

St.  Paul's  and  Sable  Islands  are  chioHy  known  to  the  out- 
side world  by  the  melancholy  records  of  marine  disaster. 
Cape  Preton  has  a  dangerous  coast,  and  almost  every  port  in 
the  gulf  has  its  volume  of  shipwreck  history.  In  attempting 
to  avoid  its  rocks  many  vessels  perished,  in  fi)rmer  years, 
upon  St.  Paul's  Island.-f*  Sable  Island,  since  the  opening  of 
Trans-Atlantic  steam  navigation,  has  borne  a  still  more 
sinister  reputation.  Early  in  the  century,  the  Legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia  made  ])rovision  for  the  establishment  of 
some  families  there  to  aid  shipwrecked  mariners  or  passen- 
ger, and,  in  1830,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  Sir  James 
Kempt,  the  Imperial  Government  undertook  to  provide  for 
what  in  these  days  we  effect  by  such  beneficent  associations 
as  the  National  Life  Boat  Association.     In  the  attempts 


■  Some  iiitereiit  \\vj(  infornmtinn,  in  man v  respects  curious,  imy  be  founil  in  iin  old  work  on 
the  Frcncli  Dominions  in  North  and  Soiitli  America,  by  Tlionn.i  Jeffreys,  published  in  1700. 
'I"hc  lyost  conipleto  work  on  Cape  Breton  is  that  of  Mr.  llichard  Brown,  dated  1869.  With 
regard  to  Nova  Scotia  generally,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  .Judge  Haliburton's  Statisticai 
Accotiiit  o/ Xova  Si'otia,  Mr.  Beamish  Murdoch's  Uistnni  of  Sova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  ami 
Mr.  Uannay's  Hintoiy  of  Acadia.  So  far  us  New  Brunswick  is  concerned,  the  best  authority 
is  tlio  work  of  Mr.  Monro  (Halifax,  IS.'i.^). 

f  A  sad  account  of  some  of  these  disa.sters  is  given  in  liiitixh  Amoriea,  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
413-17.  That  wiiich  befell  the  ship  Jffnie,  in  1S2.S,  during  a  snow-storm,  in  which  Donald 
Mackuy,  the  owner,  master,  passengers  and  crew  perished  on  the  w.".y  from  Three  Rivers, 
I'.  E.  I.,  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  vessel  sailed  in  December,  and  the  wreck  and  gome  of 
the  bodies  were  found  in  the  May  following.  Mackay,  the  owner,  who  was  buried  at 
Charlottctown,  was  a  brave  and  enterprising  Scot,  who  had  served  under  the  British  flu,% 
for  a  I'lUg  period,  and  been  conQued  for  ten  \ears,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  France. 
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Tiiade  to  provide  eithor  secuiity  or  rcscuo  for  the  soaimin,  tlic 
names  of  such  men  as  Wallace,  of  Halifjix,  who  lias  given  his* 
name  to  a  higoon  in  the  sand  island,  stand  conspiciU)Us. 
Sable  Island  is  not  so  dangerous  of  itself,  but  it  stands  in 
the  way,  and  ships  exposed  to  the  jieriodical  winds  are  al- 
ways in  danger  from  it.  , 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  interesting  on  inauy  accounts ; 
but  it  seems  necessary  here,  in  a  preliminary  statenient  of  a 
few  facts  regarding  its  early  settlement,  to  be  brief.     So  far 
as  its  history  is  concerned,  it  may  shortly  be  stated  that,  like 
Louisburg,  it  was  disgracefully  suriendercd,  in  1748,  l»y  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.      In  1758,  Colonel  Lord  Rollo,  a 
Scottish  peer,  and  one  of  Wolfe's  most  trusted  otticers,  took 
possession  of  it,  and  in  1703,  at  the  peace,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Fiench  possessions,  it  was  finally'  ceded  to  Great  Britaiti. 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  pro- 
vince, differing  in  this  respect  widely  in  aspect  and  geologi- 
cal configuration  from  Capo   Breton,  which  it  nevertheless 
i-esembles  in  the  number  of  sea-inlets  which  traverse  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  "  no  part  of  the  Island  is  at  a  greater 
distance  than  eight  miles  from  the  ebbingiand  flowing  of  the 
tide,"     On  the  northern  side  of  Prince  PJdward  Island  lies 
Richmond  Bay,  which  early  attracted  the  Acadian  and  New 
England  fishermen,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  in  cod  and 
herring.   In  1771,  a  number  of  Scottish  settlers,  accompanied 
Judge  Stewart  and  his  family  from  Cantyre  in  Argyleshire, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  vigorous  Highland  colony. 

The  majority  of  these  people  were   Presbyterians  ;  but 
acme  of  them,  as  well  as  the  few  Acadian  French,  worship 
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in  the  Catholic  Church,  an  do  the  few  Indians  on  the  Island 
At  Harrington  or  Riistico  to  the  eastward,  and  on  th« 
Wh<>,tely  and  Flunter  Rivers  a  hir,»e  number  of  industrious 
far..iers  settled  early  in  the  century  from  dilTtnent  parts  of 
Scotland.  Hunter  River  falls  into  Rustico  Bay,  and  there, 
in  1815),  ^[r.  Cormack,  of  whom  furtlier  mention  will  be  mado 
by-and-by,  planted  a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the  namo 
of  New  Glasgow.  Another  tract  of  land  in  Stanhope  Cove, 
or  little  Rustico,  was  in  McGregor's  time  the  property  of  Sir 
James  Montgomery  and  his  brothers — if  his  uationality.how- 
ever,  nothing  is  said.  Five  miles  further  cast  is  Bedford  or 
Tracadie  Bay,  the  shores  of  whicli  were  chiefly  peopled  by 
Highlanders.  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  b  ly,  and  from  that  to 
Stanhope  Cove,  there  was,  when  the  Islaml  surrendered,  in 
1759,  a  dense  population.  The  late  Captain  Sbicdonald,  of 
Glenalladale  removed  to  this  place  in  1772,  with  a  Highland 
following.  Savage  Harbour  also  owed  its  early  settlement  to 
the  same  source.  On  the  Hillsborough  River  above  C'harlotto 
town  again  there  was  an  early  Scottish  settlement  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  locality.  The  laird  of  the  district,  as 
ho  may  be  called,  io  Mr.  McGregor's  time,  was  John  Stewart, 
of  INTount  Stewart,  sometiuie  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  New  • 
foundland,  and  then  Speaker  of  tlie  Prince  Edwanl  Assembly. 
At  St.  Andrew's  on  the  same  stream  was  "  the  largo  Catho- 
lic Chapel,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  bishop,"  who  bore  the 
unmistakebly  Highland  name  of  the  Right  Reverend  yEneas 
M'Eachern,  titular  Bishop  of  Rouen,  a  venerable  prelate, 
highly  esteemed  by  people  of  all  creeds.*     In  Prince  Ed- 


*  McGregor  ;  vol.  i.  p.  300.    Ry  the  way  ig  the  name  of  .ICncas  in  Highland  families,  oii 
assertion  of  the  ol>.l  legend  of  Trojan  ancestry  .' 
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waiil  IsIuikI  as  elscwlu'io,  in  tlic  early  days  of  coloiiization. 
iigricultiin'  was  in  a  null"  conilition  ;  y^'t  I'y  the  end  of  tlu? 
Hist  quarter  of  tliis  century  a  vast  improvement  had  taken 
place.  'I'lio  cstaMislunent  of  a<,ni cultural  societies  effectotl 
much,  and  more  v.'as  attrihutablc  "  principally  to  the  force 
of  example,  sot  l»y  a  few  of  the  old  settlers,  chiefly  the  Loy- 
alists and  Lowland  Scots,  and  by  an  actpiisition  of  industri-  r- 
ouH  and  frugal  settlers  fiom  Yorkshire,  in  p]n<.,dand,  and  from 
Dumfries-shire  and  Perthshire,  in  Scotland.*  Charlottetown, 
like  all  the  urljan  colonial  centri's,  boasted  a  nnxed  popula- 
tion of  all  the  three  Briti.sh  nationalities  in  those  days ;  but 
through  the  settlements,  though  there  were  repvL'sentatives 
from  almost  every  county  in  England,  and  considerable  num- 
l)ersfrom  Krin,thc  Scots  foi-nied  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, from  the  Highlands,  llebiides,  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties. "The  Lowland  Scotch,"'  wrote  Mr.  McGregor,  "make 
•  probably  the  best  settlers,  at  least  tho.se  who  during  late 
years  removed  to  the  island  may  be  considered  so ;  and  the 
Perthshire  Highlanders,  as  well  as  those  sent  to  the  colony 
Ity  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  may  also  be  cl^issed  among  the 
most  thriving  part  of  the  poijulation."-!- 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  has  never  contained  a  laror 
number  of  Scotti.sh  settlers — the  Englisli  and  the  Irish 
having  always  preponderated.  Mr.  Cormack,  already  men- 
tioned, was  an  exploring  Scot  of  note,  who,  in  182G,  with  a 
party  of  Indians,  traversed  the  Island  from  Trinity  Bay  to 
St.  George's  Bay — no  light  undertaking.    The  rugged,  broken 


•  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  S25. 

t  Ibid,  p.  343.    Sec  also  Walter  Jdhnstonc  :  Tiavcln  in   Prince  Edward  hlanO,  dc, 
Edinburgh,  182f 
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contour  of- the  Hurfaci',  the  numerous  lakes,  which  caused  tlio 
traveller  even  greater  labour  than  they  caused  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  in    Africa,  had  to  be  walked  round,  with  a 
Micinac  and  a  pocket-compass  as  his  only  guides.  His  obser- 
vations were  of  much  weight  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
country,  geologically  and  otherwise.     The  notes  ho  took  of 
^     the  fauna  and  Hora  of  the  island  at  its  broadest  part  were, 
also,  intelligent  and  serviceable.     In  the  general  history  of 
the  Island,  some  Scots,  by  birth  or  descent,  occur,  wlio  de- 
serve passing  mention.     The  redoubtable  Kirk  was  there  in 
IG54,  and  formed  a    settlement;    and   it   was  constantl}' 
visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  naval  otticers  of  various  ranks, 
fjp  to  a  comparatively    recent  period   Newfoundland  was 
governed  liy  the  connnander  of  the   fleet  cruising  in  the 
neighbouring  waters,     In   1740,    (.'aptain   Lord  J.  Graham 
was  Governor;  in  177'),  Commodore  Duff;  in  1782,  Vice- 
Admiral  Campbell ;  in  179+,  Admiral  Sir  John  Wallace  ;  but 
having  ascended  to  the  dignity  of   Admiral,  it   seems  un- 
necessary to  mount  higher.     Having   thus   taken   a  hasty 
siuvey  of  early  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  it  seems 
well  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  character  and  effect  of 
the  British  conquest  of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Hereafter,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  e.Kaniine,  at  greater 
length,  the  work  performed  by  the  Scots  in  each  Province, 
the  service  they  rendered  to  the   moral,   intellectual  and 
social  progress  of  those  various  communities;  the  share  they 
took  in  building  up  each  of  the  interests  which  together 
make  up  the  sum  of  Canadian  wealth,  prosperity  and  vigour. 
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'I'  .sct'iiis  convoniont,  us  n  coiiiifctin','  link  bctworii  tlic 
^  <»U1  I'ct/'niic  and  .suli,s("«|m'iit  st'ttU'iiioiits  in  the  west, 
<ift(>i'  tlu'  Aineiiain  llt'V(jliitit>n,  to  glanci-  briefly  at  early 
British  rule  in  ('jinada  and  the  Eastern  Piovinees.  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  includin<,f  New  lirunswick,  was  conquered 
l>y  the  force  under  (General  Nicholson  and  <Jolonel  Vetch 
in  1710;  and  the  whole  of  it,  exclusive  of  Cape  Breton,  for- 
mally coded  to  Great  Britain  hy  the  Tieaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713).  Samuel  Vetch,  an  Edinbur^di  Scot,  liad  Ion*,'  cntei-- 
tained  the  project  of  conquering  all  the  French  possessions* 
to  the  northward,  and  he  Mas  the  active  spirit  in  tlie 
movements  of  the  early  jiait  of  last  century,  lie  had  been 
Councillor  of  the  Scottish  settlement  at  Darien,  and  was  a 
Colonel,  when  he  made  the  attack  under  Ni'"  ison  at  Port 
lloyal.  A  shoit  time  previously,  an  aborti\e  attack  had 
been  made,  by  way  of  Alban}^  on  New  Fiance.  In  1710. 
however,  the  British  forces,  setting  out  foi-  Massachusetts, 
attacked  M.  Subercase,  the'French  Governor  at  Port  Royal. 
The  fort  was  invested  by  land  and  sea,  and  nothing  remained 
for  the  starving  and  half-naked  garrison,  but  surrender. 
Port  Royal  was  called  Annapolis  Royal,  in  honour  of  the 

The  conquest  of  JNew  France  was  a  hobby  of  Vetch'H,  for  very  early  in  his  career,  wlicn 
.It  Quebec  to  effect  an  exchange  of  priboucrs,  he  tuuk  suuiidiiigs  all  the  way  up  the  St. 
.Lawrence. 
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Quoen  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  old  naino  (U'visi'd  l»y  Sii 
William  Alexander,  was  substituted  for  Acadia.  Votch'^ 
plan  for  taking  Panada  came  to  a  most  unhappy  terminn- 
tion  by  the  annihilation  of  Sir  Hovoden  Walker's  Heet, 
which  was  shatteied  to  pieces  on  Egg  Islan<l,  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberlaml,  in  1711.  Eight  hundred  bodies  woic 
washed  ashore  on  the  inland,  and  the  imhappy  Admiral,  t<K 
whom  this  was  only  one  of  several  fatal  disasters,  returned 
home  to  be  disgraced  undeservedly,  and  to  die  broken- 
hearted. On  board  tlu'  Meet  were  a  large  number  of  Scottish 
settlers  for  Boston,  many  of  whom  perished.  Tom  Moore, 
when  passing  Deadman's  Island  in  1804 — having  lenrnr.l 
the  story  of  the  phantom  ship — wiote  a  poem,  from  which 
Mr.  Le  Moine  aptly  quotes  the  lines : 

"  There  lieth  a  wreck,  on  the  tlismnl  shore 
Of  cold  and  ]>itileHM  Labrador, 
Where  under  tlie  moon,  npon  mounts  of  frost. 
Full  many  a  mariner's  bones  are  tossed."* 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Nova  Scotia,  Colonel  Vetch 
was  appointed  first  Governor  of  the  Province,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  1714  by  his  comrade  in  arms,  General  Nicholson, 
During  these  early  years,  the  colony  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  dis(piietudo  by  the  hostility  of  the  French  popula- 
tion, and  the  constant  assaults,  excited  by  the  Acadians,  of 
the  Micinac  Indians.  Tlien  follows  a  chapter  in  the  record, 
around  which  poetry  and  partizan  history  have  thrown  a  do- 


'-  Poems  relating  to  America.  Dcatlman's  Island  is  one  of  the  Magdalene  group.  It 
appears  that  Vetch  had  given  a  caution  to  Wallver  regarding  liis  French  piiot  as  one  whi> 
could  not  be  depended  upon ;  ' '  not  only  au  ignorant,  pretending,  idle  fellow,  but  I 
fear  he  is  come  on  no  good  design."  See  an  admirable  account  of  this  terrible  dis&iiter  ii'. 
\m  Hoine's  Chronicles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  chap,  ix, 
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ceptivo  glamour.  Lon^'fi'Ilow,  in  JCrani/t'linc,  lias  simply 
adoptcil  tho  story  of  the  Fn-ncli  chroniclei-s  without  incpiirv; 
and  tho  result  is  a  heautiful  and  touching  poem,  appealing 
to  human  sympathy,  however,  upon  a  I'alse  l»asis  of  historic 
nanative.  That  the  Acadians  should  cling  to  Frencli  rule 
and  French  institutions  was  natural ;  hut,  hy  the  capitula- 
tion of  Port  Royal,  it  was  distinctly  aigreed  that  they  should 
remain  in  possession  of  tlieir  property  and  tluj  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  for  two  years  without  molestation.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  tliey  were  to  he  reipiired  "to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  to  Her  Sacred  Majesty  of  (Jreat 
Britain,"  or  leave  the  country.  As  the  tinu;  approached  for 
making  a  choice,  the  Governoi-  of  Cape  Breton  was  apptalcil 
to  for  lands  on  wliich  to  settle  tl  recalcitrant  Acadians  ; 
but  tlie  reply  of  M.  Costabelle  was  that  he  ha<l  none  at  his 
disposal.  Still,  "  whilst  declining  to  leave  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Acadians  expressed  a  firm  determination  to  continue  loyal  to 
the  King  of  France,  affirming  that  they  would  never  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  what  they  owed  to  their  king,  their  country  and 
their  religion."*  Such  was  the  Alsace  England  had  upon 
her  hands  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Colonel  V^etch,  who 
was  as  tolerant  and  mild  in  policy,  as  he  was  bold  and  en- 
terprising in  conquest,  urged  the  British  Goveinnient  to  delay 
the  adn.Inistration  of  the  oath.  He  lepresented  the  value 
of  the  Acadians  (2.')00  in  number)  and  the  cattle,  &:c., 
which  were  scarce  in  the  colony ;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  their  antipathy  to  the  new  rS(jime  might  disappear 


Canii)bcir8  Now  Si     i«,  v.  74. 
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with  time.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Nicholson,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
underwent  a  marked  change.  The  conciliatory  plan  of 
Vetch  was  abandoned,  and  the  oath  tendered  to  all  the 
French  pojiulation.  Cajie  Breton,  now  called  "  Royal  Island," 
was  in  the  liands  of  France  ;  and  Louisbourg  soon  became  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  British  powpir  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. The  Acailians  were  disaffected  and  they  were  allied  to 
Indians,  who  were  at  any  time  ready,  when  the  signal  was 
given,  to  rob,  .scalp,  and  tomahawk  the  British  settlers.  Nor 
were  the  French  content  with  passive  resistance  merely,  or 
oven  with  covert  intrigues  with  the  Indians.  In  1720, 
inider  Governor  Phillips,  they  openly  aided  tlio  savages  in  the 
work  of  robbery  and  slaughter.  They  had  sent  assurances 
of  their  fidelity  to  tlie  French  Governor  of  Cape  Breton, 
paid  dues  for  their  lands  to  lords  of  the  n)anor  in  Cape 
Breton,  and  wore  ready,  with  their  Indian  allies,  to  assist  an 
expedition  from  Louisbourg  at  any  moment.  The  pastoral 
picture  of  peace  and  content  in  the  "forest  primeval"  is 
historically  false.  The  Acadians  had  been  indulgently 
treated  for  years  and  had  returned  evil  for  good  ;  and  it" 
their  turbulence  brought  suffering  and  hardship  upon  them, 
the  British  Government  was  not  to  blame  under  the  perplex- 
ing circumstances  of  the  case.  The  troubles  of  the  colony 
.so  far  weighed  upon  Armstrong,  who  was  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor from  1728  to  1731),  that  he  committed  suicide. 

In  1744  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and 
the  first  step  taken  was  an  expedition  against  Louisbourg. 
This  enterprise  had  been  suggested  by  Governor  Clarke,  of 
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New  York,  an<l  pressed  upon  the  Home  Oovermiicnt  by  the 
Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Boston,  ^\y.  Rol»ert 
Auchmuty,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities.*  The  conuiiand  of  the  expedition  was  given  to^ 
William  Popperell,  and  Whitefield,  who  was  preaching  in' 
New  P]ngland,  pro|)osed  as  its  motto,  "  X'd  desperandum 
(^hr'isio  duc)'."  Mr.  Campbell  notices  "  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  religious  fervour  of  the  country  and  period,  that  one 
of  the  chaplains  carried  a  hatchet  t<>  hew  down  the  images 
found  inthechurches,"-f'  Louisbourg  fell  for  the  first  time  in 
1745,  partly  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  invading  force, 
and  partly  l)ecause  of  disatfection  in  the  gairison,  caused  by 
the  infamous  peculations  of  Intendant  Bigot.  Then  followed 
the  abortive  French  expedition  against  Boston,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Annapolis  by  the  Scoto-French  De  Ramsay,  alreatly 
referred  to.  In  1748  i\w  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  termi- 
minated  the  war,  and  Cape  Breton  was  again  restored  to 
Fiance. 

The  last  French  war  had  tended  to  destroy  any  hope  that 
mii-ht  have  been  entertained  of  conciliating  the  Acadians. 
Petitions  and  remonstrances  were  followed  by  overt  acts  of 
rapine  and  insurrection.  The  time  had  come  when  forcible 
measures  nnist  b((  taken  against  them,  if  Britain  were  to 
retain  the  colony.  They  had  enjoye<l  m>\\  for  forty-two 
years,  peifect  civil  and  religious  liberty;  they  were  free 
from  direct  taxation  on  their  property  ;  they  were  not  asked 


Sco  Drake's  Dictttmnni  <>f  Aiiirrican  fSidtfiaphij.    Patiiiio,  in  his  L<iiialixl.'<,  statts  tliii 
lie  was  the  father  of  the  Kcv.   Dr.  Aiichiintt.v,  Hector  of  Trinity  I. huich,   New  \  oik,  and 
H:ranilfather  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Auehimil.v.      Itobert  was  the  mi,i  of  a  Soot,  ami  tl.e  r-io- 
jrenitor  of  a  number  of  Uiiltcd  Kmpire  Lo.valists. 
^  Xova  Scotia,  )>.  H!». 
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to  fight.  "  And  what  return,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  did  the 
Acadian.s  make  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown 
them  ?  In  violation  of  law,  they  traded  systematically  with 
the  enemies  of  Britain,  withheld  supplies  from  the  garrison 
of  Annapolis ;  when  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  allowed 
a  British  ship  to  be  plundered  at  their  very  door  by  a  party 
of  eleven  savages,  without  rendering  any  aid  to  the  owner, 
not  to  speak  of  the  charges  of  furnishing  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  of  paying  rent  for  their  lands  to  Lords  of 
Manors  in  Cape  Breton;  and  when  the  fort  of  Beau-s^jour  was 
taken,  three  hundred  of  their  number  were  found  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  British  Crown."* 
And  not  merely  were  they  spitefully  hostile  to  an  indulgent 
Government,  but,  in  the  words  of  poor  Governor  Armstrong, 
"  not  only  was  there  little  prospect  of  their  being  brought 
to  obedience  to  the  government,  but  even  to  any  manner  of 
good  order  and  decency  among  themselves ;  for  they  are 
a  litigious  people,  and  so  ill-natured  tc  one  another,  as  daily 
to  encroach  on  their  neighbour's  properties,"  »S:c.     Whatever 

Campbell :  Nova  Scotia,  p  110  (quoting  N.  A.  A  ixhiwx,  p.  277).  In  chap.  iv.  of  Camp- 
bell's work  will  be  found  a  complete  refutation  of  the  Acadian  fancy-picture  of  Long- 
fellow. The  poet,  in  fact,  slavishly  followed  the  Abl)6  Kaynal.  Witness  the  followintf  from 
Kaynal,  and  compare  with  the  poet.  "  Who  will  not  be  affected  with  the  innocent  man- 
ners and  the  tranquillity  of  this  fortunate  colony '  "—the  key-note  to  Evangeline;  the 
sixty-thousand  cattle  piid  the  immun»c  meadows  are  Raynal's  ;  and  when  he  wrote  that 
their  habitations  were  extremely  convenient  and  furnished  neatly  as  a  substantial  farmer's 
house  in  Europe,  he  hardly  could  have  anticipated  that;it  n'ould  appear  in  i.ongfellow 
thus:— 

"Stronaly  built  were  the  houses,  with  f-anies  of  oak  and  of  chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  t'le  days  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer  windows  ;  and  gables  |)rojccting 
Over  the  basement  below,  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway." 

In  1745,  Messrs.  Beauharnois  and  noc(|uart,  who  were  neither  ixicts  nor  historical 
romancers,  wrote  that  the  houses  of  the  Acadians  are  "  wretched  wooden  boxes,  without 
convenience  and  without  ornament,  and  scarcely  containing  the  necessary  furniture," 
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Tdaiiio,  therefore,  may  be  attached  to  tlie  Governor  for  tln' 
manner  of  their  removal,  the  Acadians  themsel/es  are  not 
■ontitkMl  to  the  exuberant  tears  and  sympathy  which  'ia\  e 
been  so  mistakenly  lavished  upon  their  story,  no  less  than 
upon  many  another  fiction.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  cool  Scottish  head  and  thoroughly 
humane  heart  of  Samuel  Vetch  had  not  been  wanting,  when 
the  crisis  arrived. 

The  final  capture  of  Louisbourg,  under  Andiei-st,  Wolfe  and 
Boscawen  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished part  taken  in  the  exploit  by  tie  Highland 
regimtnts.  Reverting  to  the  civil  government,  which  was 
invariably  in  military  hands,  with  a  small  council,  largely 
military  also,  a  reniarkable  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the 
frequent  change  of  Governors,  Between  1700  and  180JS 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty  of  them,  and  of  these  tw^o — 
Michael  Franklin  and  Loid  William  Campbell — served  two 
terms.  In  1770,  Prince  Edward  Island  was  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  in  1784,  New  Brunswick  became  a  sepa- 
rate Province.  Meanwhile,  Nova  Scotia,  since  17')8,  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  representative  government. 
Governor  Lawrence  being  the  first  ruler  under  the  new 
system.  In  1788,  Major  Barclay  took  part  in  an  attack  ujion 
the  irresponsible  system  of  the  time,  in  a  del)ate  on  the  im- 
peachment of  two  Supreme  Court  judges  for  maladminis- 
tration of  the  law — men  whom  the  Governor,  in  ans^^  er  to 
an  address,  had  personally'  acquitted  without  trial.  The 
struggle  for  responsible  government,  however,  belongs  to  a 
later  time,  and   will   be   more    fully   detailed    in  a  future 
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chapter.*  A  constitution  was  granted  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1773,  and  New  Brunswick  was  favoured  with  one 
ill  1784,  at  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  wliich  it  had 
jireviously  formed  the  county  of  Sunbury.  Newfoundland 
was  governed  by  a  succession  of  naval  officers,  some  of 
whom  wei'e  Scots,  down  into  the  pi-escnt  century  ;  but  the 
civil  history  of  the  island  requires  no  further  notice  here. 

After  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  Canada  re- 
mained under  the  rule  of  the  Generals  in  command  until  the 
peace  of  1703,  when  CJeneral  James  Murray  was  appointed 
(lovernor,  as  well  as  Commander-in-Chief  Garneau,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  dislike  to  Murray,  insists 
upon  it  that  Sir  Jeffery  (afterwards  Lord)  Amherst  was  the 
first  Governor-General.  The  facts  are  against  him ;  since 
Amherst  left  in  the  very  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
General  Murray  was  appointed  under  the  constitution  es- 
tablished by  proclamation,  the  former  having  been  only 
commander  of  the  forces.  James  Murray  was  a  distin- 
guislied  officer,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  service,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  He  was  a  son  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Elibank  and  a  native  of  Scotland.  The  history  of  his  ser- 
vices in  Can.ada,  up  to  his  appointment  as  Governor-General, 
has  been  already  given.  Before  referring  to  the  record  of 
his  civil  government,  it  may  be  brieHy  noted  that  he  after- 


'  In  1704,  His  Royal  Hi(jfhnesa  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Her  Majesty's  father,  visited  the 
country,  and  was  peculiarly  beloved  by  the  people  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Canada  wlieri\ 
by  the  Queen's  munificence,  a  jiencanent  memorial  to  an  exceptionally  kind,  liberal  and  in- 
tcUlfjfent  Prince  is  to  be  erected— tlie  Kent  Uate  in  the  fortifications  of  Quebec.  His  Royal- 
Highness  particularly  endeared  himself  to  the  Nova  Scotiansby  his  benevwlent  care  of  the 
survivors  from  the  wreck  of  La  Tribune,  at  which  Dunlop  and  Munroe  distinguished  thcm- 
!  elves,  and  the  Quarter- Master  McCircjfor  perished,  in  a  courageous  effort  to  rescue  a  not  les.- 
heroic  wife.— CiunpbcU,  pp.  181-2. 
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wards  served  in  tlie  unsuccessful  dsfence  of  Minorca,  where 
"  De  Crillon,  despairing  of  success,  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
the  gallant  Scot,  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  one  million 
stei'ling  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress."*  Murray's  in- 
dignant reply,  in  which  he  refused  any  further  communica- 
tion with  the  French  general,  but  in  arms,  and  to  "  admit  of 
no  contact  for  the  future  but  such  as  is  hostile  to  the  most 
inveterate  degree,"  is  as  spirited  as  the  Duke's  was  astute  and 
politic.  The  latter  ran  in  these  words,  "  Your  letter  restores 
each  of  us  to  our  places  ;  it  confirms  in  me  the  high  opinion 
which  I  have  always  had  of  you."  Morgan  says,  "  In  June, 
1794,  he  ended  a  long,  honourable  career  in  the  service  of  hi-^ 
country,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  nuuh  distinction ;  but^ 
perhaps,  not  more  than  his  services,  high  talents  and  abilities- 
deserved.  As  a  soldier  he  stood  foremost  in  the  army,  and 
had  won  his  way  by  his  own  merit  and  by  his  own  good  sword, 
owing  nothing  to  influence.  As  a  genuine  Christian  officer, 
he  was  esteemed  by  all  good  men,  and  ever  distinguished  for 
his  humanity  and  readiness  to  relieve  the  oppressed. "•!*  At  his 
death,  according  to  Haydn,  numbers  of  bullets  were  ex- 
tracted from  his  body  prior  to  embalment — bidlets  received 
in  Germany  and  America. 

The  task  laid  upon  (fcneral  Murray  when  he  became  com- 
mandant at  Quebec,   and   sul)sequently  Governor-tJeneraL 
was  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  arduous  one.     Placed  in  tin 
midst  of  a  high-spirited  and  patriotic  people,  recently  con- 
•  luered  and  brought  to  subjection  by  force  of  arm^.,  he  had  ai 
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command  but  a  handful  of  British  subjects,  soldiers  and 
traders,  who  assumed  all  the  airs,  and  expected  an  ample 
sliare  of  the  rewards,  of  conquerors.  The  French  rulei*s  had 
left  the  country  in  a  fearful  state  of  confusion  and  povert}', 
and  it  fell  to  Murray's  lot  to  evolve  somethin*;^  like  order  out 
of  the  chaos  in  which  it  had  been  plunged.  When  the 
nature  of  the  French  regime  which  prevailed  during  the 
preceding  century  and  a  half  is  considered,  it  is  marvellous 
that  historians  can  be  found  to  complain  of  the  provisional 
system  of  military  rule  which  followed  the  conquest.  Under 
the  Bourbon  kings  Canada  was  a  military  colony,  governed 
on  the  most  approved  Parisian  system  of  despotic  centraliza- 
tion. In  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  and  especially  whilst 
the  genius  of  Colbert  directed  the  destinies  of  France,  Que- 
bec suffered  under  the  most  unyielding  tyranny,  the  absurd- 
est  of  trade  restrictions,  and  generally — though  that  was  not 
the  faidt  of  the  Minister  at  home — under  the  most  corrupt, 
wasteful  and  rapacious  set  of  adventurers  that  ever  cursed  a 
new  country  with  their  malign  presence.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  the  abuses  of  th^vJi  system  culminated  in  the  dis 
graceful  career  of  Intendant  Bigot*  and  the  satellites  moving 


■  See,  respectinif  Bifcot,  Lo  Moiiio ;  Maple  Leaves  Ist  iJcr.,  The  Chilfeau-Bigot,  p.  8, 
The  (rdUleii  Dug  (Le  Chien  D'Or),  p.  21).  For  a  geiitral  account  of  feudalism  in  New 
France  and  Frencli  colonial  jfovernment  of  Canada,  see  Parknian's  "  Old  Jieijime  "  and 
"  Fronteiiac,"  as  well  as  Miles's  Cauada  uiuler  French  Regime.  Garnuau,  who  writes  in- 
dii;nantly  at  wliat  he  calls  the  "  military  desjiotism  "  under  Murray,  speaks  thus  of  the  sys- 
tem which  preceded  it  when  at  its  purest  and  best.  "  In  the  exercise  and  apportionment 
of  tlie  power  of  the  colonial  jfovernmeut,  the  people  ooun'-ed  for  nothing.  It  was  consi- 
dered a  high  favour  done  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  when  they  were  permitted  to  elect  a 
deacon  to  represent  and  support  their  interests  in  the  sovereign  council,  but  the  offlce, 
as  a  popular  institution  was  null ;  and  as  the  election  of  that  functionary  was  but  a  mere 
act  of  routine,  the  custom  of  attending  on  such  occasions  was  gradually  waarin^r  out.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  understood  that  all  real  power  resided  collectively  in  the  Governor,  the  Intcn- 
'dant,  and  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  being  directly  or  indirectly  of  royal  noiui- 
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arounJ  him  and  basking  in  his  sinister  light.  That  theiv 
were  patriotic  and  energetic  Governors,  as  well  as  honest 
Intendants,  such  as  Talon,  need  not  be  denied  or  concealed  ; 
but  the  system  which  obtained  was  essentially  rotten  an<l 
mischievous,  and  those  who  set  to  work,  with  pure  and  ele- 
vated purpose,  to  reform  abuses,  were  constantly  hampered 
by  the  trade  speculators,  the  farmers  of  taxes  and  all  the 
other  harpies  who  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  New  France. 
The  country  was  looked  upon  as  a  field  for  huiried  fortune 
making,  by  trade,  by  extortion,  peculation  or  downright  rob- 
bery. It  was  to  the  penniless  adventurer,  noble  or  plebeian, 
of  Fiance  what  India,  in  the  o\(\  time,  used  to  be  for  the 
"''  nabob  "  who  had  gained  favour  in  Leadenhall  Street — an 
Eldorado  where  an  unscrupulous  and  rapacious  man  might 
lajudly  grow  lieh.  As  for  the  government,  established  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  France,  too  far  distant  for  close  or  min- 
ute inspection,  it  became  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  French  Ministers  were  very  coi)ious  and  particular  in 
their  instructions,  and  everything  Mas  ostensibly  directed 
from  Paris  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  the  Governor  and 
the  Intendant  w^ere  occasionally  made  spies  u]K)n  each  other's 
conduct;  they  were  virtually  under  no  control  whenever  they 
chose  to  unite  for  self  or  mutual  nggrandizemcnt.  So  long 
<is  they  succeeded  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  rulers  at  home, 
they  were  at  full  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  French 
<-TOvernment  had  two  main  objects  in  view,  the  extension 
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uatioii.  The  col" mini  ^ovcriinienf  was  gimpHcity  itself,  as  all  absolutisms  are  wont  to  lie  ; 
nil  jarring  of  its  uiicomplcx  parts  ever  duranned  its  movi'incnts,  wliethcr  |)iirsuiiijf  the  way 
<if  public  wcll-beitu,',  or  moved  in  a  direction  to  subserve  elfish  interests,  or  for  the  gratill- 
■cation  if  personal  ambition."    Bell's  (Jarncait,  vol,  i.,  p.  l\io. 
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of  Oallie  power  and  territory  in  tlie  Now  Woild,  and  also  a 
steady  revenue  from  the  furs  and  fisheiies  of  their  American 
possessions.  Their  ablest  Canadian  rulers  were  constantly 
crippled  by  the  ni^'gardliness,  begotten  of  home  extrava- 
gance and  national  Itankruptcy.  Men  and  supplies  were  con- 
stantly asko«l  for  imploringly  by  the  Governors — but  asked 
in  vain;  and  if  even  the  brave  Frontenac  engaged  in  trad- 
ing specidations,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  apology  that 
he  had  no  ade([aute  means  of  livelihood  otherwise.  But  not 
all  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  nor  the  inteiposition  of  an  angel 
from  heaven,  could  have  effected  any  reformation  in  a  colo- 
nial system  M'hich  was  born  of  military  absolutism,  fattened 
on  fraud  and  extortion,  to  perish  at  last  as  much  by  its 
own  inherent  rottenness  as  by  the  sword  of  Wolfe  or  the 
clajnnore  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

It  was  Murray's  duty  to  oiganize  an  effective  government, 
suited  to  a  people  hitherto  treated  as  serfs — strong  enough  to 
curb  the  rapacious  element  hitherto  predominant,  yet  suffici- 
ently mild  and  tolerant  to  win,  in  time,  the  loyal  affections  of 
a  happy  and  contented  population,  and  to  fix  them  .securely 
on  the  side  of  British  law  and  order.  The  Governor  has 
left  behind  him  a  despatch  in  which  he  expo.ses  the  weak 
points  of  the  suuill  Engli.sh-.speaking  po|)ulation.  "  All  have 
their  fortunes  to  make,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  fear  few  are  soli- 
citous about  the  means,  when  the  end  can  be  obtained.  I 
report  them  to  be  in  general  the  most  inniioral  collection  of 
men  I  ever  knew ;  of  course  little  calculated  to  make  th(^ 
new  subjects  enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  those  laws  which  are 
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to  frovcru."  How  inilikelv  it  wouM  lie  that  a  nmii  of  Mm- 
ray's  opinions  sliould  provu  a  liarsli  lultT  of  tlu-  Franco- 
Canadians,  may  bo  juiii;i>(l  by  a  senti-nce  or  two  more  from  tlie 
>amt>  (Ifspatcli :  "  On  tlu'  other  band  tlic  CcHiadians.  accns- 
tomtMl  to  arbitrary,  and  a  sort  of  military  ^'ovcnimcnt,  are  a 
fruLj'al,  in(Uistrious,  and  moral  race  of  men,  who  from  the  just 
and  mild  treatment  they  met  with  from  Ids  Majesty's  ndli- 
tary  ofHcers  that  ruled  the  coinitry  for  four  years,  had  ^icatly 
,uot  the  better  of  the  natural  antijnithy  tliey  had  to  theii- 
concpierors."*  It  will  be  found  tliat  all  the  reasonable  com- 
plaints made  a«^ainst  the  administration  of  General  Murray 
may  be  traced  to  the  incompetent,  and  sometimes  woithless, 
instruments  at  his  disposal.  He  complains  bitterly  of  "  the 
improper  choice  and  numbers  of  tlie  civil  officers  sent  out 
I'rom  Enghmd,"  as  increasing  "  the  infpiietude  of  the  colony." 
'Instead  of  men  of  genius  and  untainted  nionds,  the  very 
reverse  were  appointed  to  the  most  imj^ortant  offices."  *     * 

Whilst  it  was  the  desire,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  conciliat(ny  to  the  suljject  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
he  had  obviously  a  duty  to  perform  to  liis  king  and  countj-y. 
In  the  years  innncdiately  succeeding  the  cession,  anything 
in  the  form  of  representative  government  was  out  of  the 
<piestion;  since  it  must  either  have  been  illusory  or  else  have 
thrown  the  effective  power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  people,  wdiose  wounded  feelings  wore  not  yet  won 
over  to  the  Crown  and  wliose  acquiescence  in  the  new  r'ujimc 
Avas  sullen  and  dubious.  One  would  suppose,  to  read  Garneau, 
that  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  std)ject  consists  in 


*  Written  in  1700,  by  Gen.  Murray,  and  largely  (iiiotcU  by  LeJIoine  :  Quebec,  Vant  and 
Pi-esent,  p.  188. 
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being  govtn'iied  l»y  civil,  and  not  l»y  British,  law.  It  certainly 
was  annoying  to  the  Canadians  to  havi^  their  entire  system  of 
jurisprudence  altered  at  once  on  a  change  of  masters.  Rut 
that  was  not  Murray's  fault;  and  when  the  Canadians  had 
settled  down  into  the  steadfast  lojalty  since  characteristic 
of  them,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  hy  the  QucIkjc  Act  of 
1774,  re-established  the  civil  law  "  in  all  matteis  of  contro- 
vei*sy,  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights."*  Another 
alleged  grievance  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  French 
Church  establishment.  Ktienne  Charrest,  at  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations, had  vehemently  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  hierarchy,  and  the  clergy  \v«^nt  so  far  as  to  insist 
upon  the  nomination  of  bishops  in  Canada  and  a  general 
supervision  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  by  the  French 
kino;.  The  Act  of  1774  conceded  the  ri^ht  to  collect  tithes 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  ;  but  no  more.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  only  guarantee  the  Catholics  of  Canada  pos- 
sessed was  that  securing  liberty  of  worship,  "  so  far  as  the 
laws  of  England  permit " — and  those  laws  did  not  err  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  toleration  at  that  time,  not  to  speak  of 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  recited  even  in  the  Quebec  Act. 
Neither  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  of  17G0,  nor  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1703,  contains  one  word  which  can  be  construed 
as  assuring  any  thing  further  than  bare  toleration  and  free- 
dom of  worship.f     ^lurray's  course  throughout  was  liberal 


'See  Cavendish's  Report  of  the  Debates  on  this  Act.  Singularly  enough  Chatham  in 
the  Lords,  and  Fox  and  Burke  in  the  Commons  opposed  the  Bill,  as  well  on  other  ground* 
as  on  account  of  the  concessions  made  in  matters  of  law  and  religion. 

i  See  y[\iis:  Canada  Uiuier  French  Reffiiiie.  Appendix.  Also  Knox  :  HictoricalJour- 
tial.  For  the  Quebec  Articles  signed  by  De  Ramsay  (vol.  ii.  p.  87),  and  for  the  Montreal 
capitulation,  as  proposed  by  Vaudreuil  and  altered  by  Murray,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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and  liuinano  in  tlu'  cxtiTnie.  He  even  triod  to  constitute  a  re- 
presentative assembly;  but  that  must  necessarily  have  failed, 
as  Ganieau  skvs  (vol.  ii.  1)2),  because  the  French  ( 'atholicn 
were  not  willing  to  take  tlie  test  imposed,  not  by  Murray, 
but  by  Imperial  statute.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  concilia- 
ting the  Canadians,  it  Avas  not  tor  want  i'ither  of  cordial  de- 
sire or  earnest  etfort ;  indeed  he  went  so  far  in  that  direction 
that  the  British  residents  petitioned  fo/  his  recall  on  tho 
ground  that  lie  was  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French 
population  and  sacrificing  English  interests.  He  was  h<m- 
ourably  acquitted  of  tho  imputation  in  England;  and,  having 
done  his  utmost  to  establish  a  settled  government,  acceptable 
to  subjects  of  both  nationalities,  retired  from  the  Province. 
He  had  accomplished  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  estab- 
lished order  and  even-handed  justice  where  all  was  confusion, 
fraud  and  tyranny  before,  and  surrendered  the  reins  of  power 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  to  whom  fell  the  easier  task  of  com- 
pleting the  work  already  begun.  MuiTay  left  behind  him 
an  honourable  record,  and  his  reputation,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  ruler,  is  one  which  his  fellow  Scotsmen  have  every 
reason  to  cherish  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  only  other  Lower  Canada  ruler  it  concerns  us  to 
notice,  in  the  period  preceding  tjie  war  of  1812,  is  Sir  James 
Craig,  Lieutenant-Governor  from  1807  to  1814.  His  life 
was  a  most  eventful  one,  both  as  a  soldier  and  an  adminis- 
trator, and  as  he  was  a  Scot  in  all  but  his  place  of  birth, 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  may  be  given.  His  father  was  civil 
and  military  judge  at  Gibraltar,  when  Craig  was  born,  in 
1750.     Early  in  life  he  entered  the  army;  was  aide-de-camp 
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l(t  Sirll  )lKMt  Boyd,  GovcriKiV  of  Gilniiltiiv  ;  wont  to  America 
with  the  47th  lli'^iiiiont,  and  was  woiui(h'd  at  Biuikor  Hill. 
In  I77(),  he  was  in  Canada,  ti;,ditinj»  at  Tlnee  Rivers;  in 
1 777,  at  Ticonderojjja  and  at  Iluhertown,  where  he  was  badly 
woandeil.  At  Freeman's  Farm  he  received  a  third  wonnd, 
and  served  through  the  Snratoga  campaign.  In  I7"N,  he 
was  in  Nova  Scotia;  in  1770,  at  Penobscot;  in  1781,  in 
North  Carolina — in  active  service  duiing  the  wliole  time. 
In  1705,  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape,  being  now  a  Major-Genc- 
ral,wlu're,  aided  by  Admiral  Elpliinstone  and  Major-Geueral 
Clarke,  he  concpiered  the  colony.  In  1707  he  went  to  India, 
and  took  command  of  the  fManilla  expedition;  and  after 
live  years'  service  in  the  East,  luid  a  brief  respite  of 
three  years.  In  180."),  he  was  on  duty  at  Lisbon,  Gibraltar, 
Malta  and  Naples,  and  in  1807,  wlien  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  were  beginning  to  threaten 
a  rupture,  Sir  James  was  despatched  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  at 
(Juebec.  He  died  not  long  after  his  return  to  England 
early  in  1812. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  of  Sir  James  Craig's 
i-areer  as  a  rejircsentative  of  the  Crown,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  both  the  juan  and  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  He  was  v  bluff  soldier,  brusque  in  manner, 
courageous  in  s])irit,  and  determined  in  will  and  action 
(hirncau,*  who,  of  course,  has  no  love  for  the  brave  soldier, 
says  that  "  he  was  somewhat  whimsical,  fond  of  military 
pomp,  and  accustomed  to  address  deputations,  parliamentary 


*  Gameau  ;  Uistiry  (BcU's  Trans.),  vol.  ii.  245. 
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or  other,  as  if  they  had  been  8o  many  rocruits,  liable  to  the 
(juiekeninj;  injpulsion  of  tlie  cat-o'-nine-tuils."     That  he  was 
blunt  in  speech,  may  be  readily  adniitted  ;    and  that  he  lost 
jjatienco  wlu'ii  crossed — as  he  often  was — is  veiy  certain. 
But  what  sort  of  men  were  they  with  whom  he  had  to  do  I 
Representative  institutions  had  been  conceded  to  tlie  Can- 
adians ;  and,  so  far  from  any  assimilation   residting,  it  was 
evident,  not  only  tlmt  the  people  did  not  understand  their 
purpose,  but  that  those  Avhom  they  elected  knew  not  liowto 
use  their  liberties.   The  Constitutional  Act  had  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Council;  but.unfortunately, 
it  failed  to  make  Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament,  or  even 
to  thr-  C^own.     It  was  boldly  asserted  by  some  of  the  Minis- 
ters that  althouffh  the  Governor  c(mld  be  recalled,  they  them- 
selves   could    neither  be  forced    to   resi<j;n  nor   dismissed 
from  their  offices.   In  the  very  first  Assembly,  the  temper  of 
the  majority  had  been  shown  by  the  election  of  M.  Panet, 
a  gentleman  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  enough  that  the  vanquished  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
conquerors.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the  experiment 
of  Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  sanguine  anticipations,  turned 
out  to  be  premature.     At  times  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  together  to  conduct  the  pub- 
lic business ;  and,  when  they  crowded  the  chandler,  it  was  to 
fight  over  religion  and  nationality.      Sir  James  Craig,  in  an 
angry  speech,  characterized  their  proceedings  thus :  "  You 
have  wasted  in  fruitless  debates,  excited  by  private  personal 
animosity,  or  by  frivolous  contests  upon  trivial  matters  of 
-   .         1.    - 
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form,  that  time  .and  those  talents  to  Avliich,  withui  your 
walls,  the  public  have  an  exclusive  title.    This  abuse  of 
your  functions  you  have  preferred  to  the  high  and  import- 
ant duties  which  you  owe  to  your  sovereign  and  your  con- 
stituents.    ...     So  much  of  intemperate  heat  has  been 
manifested  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  you  have  shown 
such  a  prolonged  and  disrespectful  attention  to  matters  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration,  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  that  whatever  might  be  the  moderation  and 
forbearance  exercised  on  their  parts,  a  general  good  under- 
standing is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  without  a  new  assem- 
bly."*    That  House  was  dissolved,  and  a  second  one,  much 
the   same   in   complexion,   elected.      The   offer   to   under- 
take the  burden  of  the  civil  list  was,  of  course  in  fact,  an 
effort  to  gain  control  of   the  expenditure,  and,  through  it, 
over  the  whole  machinery  of  Government.     Those  who  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  affairs  of  that  unquiet  time,  by 
the  canons  of  modern  responsible  government,  will  no  doubt 
applaud  the  Assembly ;    but  a  calm   consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  Province  must  lead  most  men,  however  liberal, 
to  a  different  conclusion. 

How  utterly  ignorant  of  the  constitution,  and  unfit  to  be 
clothed  with  political  supremacy,  the  Assembly  was,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  they  did  during  this  session.  Under 
the  Constitutional  Act,  judges  were  eligible  to  seats  at 
the  council-board,  and  also  in  either  branch  of  the  Lcgis- 

*  Ot  the  8ub«tantial  justice  of  this  iiictiire  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  speech  is  quotedin 
OarnoRU  (vol.  ii.  p.  253),  liut  that  liistorlaii  lias  no  word  of  censure  for  the  legislators,  whom 
he  throughout  represents  as  reasonable,  enlightened  and  patriotic  champions  of  popular 
rights. 
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lature.  The  Assembly,  in  1810,  passed  a  Bill  disquali- 
tying  the  judges — a  step  they  had  no  donht  a  right 
to  take.  But  the  Legislative  Council  chose  to  make 
amendments  with  which  the  Assemhly  refused  to  concur. 
Tlion  followed  a  series  of  squabbles  between  the  Houses ;  and 
the  Assembly,  chagrined  at  its  defeat,  actually  expelled 
Judge  Pe  Bonne,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Executive,  con- 
trary to  law  and  constitution.  jMoreover,  by  simple  resolu- 
tion, they  declared  Jews  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  House,  and 
turned  out  in  consequence  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hai't,  who  was  doubly 
obnoxious  as  a  Jew  and  an  Englishman.  This  House  was  also 
dissolved, afterlistening  to  a  reproachful  speech  from  the  Gov- 
ernor.* During  the  elections  Sir  James  Craig  or  his  Council 
took  it  upon  them  to  suppress  Le  Canad'ieii  newspapei'.and  to 
arrest  six  prominent  members  of  the  late  Assembly.  These 
arbitrary  acts  only  served  to  fan  the  flame  of  popular  dis- 
content; and,  although  the  desperate  state  of  affairs  may,  to 
some  extent,  serve  to  palliate  them,  it  certainly  falls  far  short 
of  being  a  complete  justification.  Garnoau  exonerates  Sir 
James  Craig  from  any  great  measui-e  of  culpability  in  the 
matter;  but  censures  severely  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  who  was 
at  the  liead  of  the  Council.  ■;  Sir  James  Craig  retired  from 
the  government  in  1811,  worn  out  with  disease,  care  and  dis- 
appointment.     Entering   upon   his  allotted  task   with  an 


■  Speaking  of  the  acts  above  alluilcd  ti,  Sir  .liuucs  said  :  "  It  is  inipussllile  furmc  to  con- 
sider what  has  t)oen  done  in  any  otlier  li;,'lit  tlian  as  a(:irect  violation  of  an  A(.t  of  tlie  Ini- 
jierial  Parliam  nt— of  tliat  Parliament  which  conferred  on  you  the  Constitution  to  which 
you  profess  to  nwe  your  pre-icnt  pro-ipjrity  ;  jnor  can  I  do  otherwise  than  consider  tho 
ilouse  of  Assembly  as  having  unconstitutionally  disfranchised  a  lar.fo  portion  of  His  Majesty 'a 
subjects,  and  renu?rcd  ineligible,  by  an  r.ut'-ority  which  thoy  clo  not  possess,  another  not 
inconsiderable  class  of  the  community.  Such  an  assumption  I  should,  at  any  rate,  feci 
myself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty,  to  oppo8e,"_&c. 
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earnest  desire  and  resolution  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  Province,  he  had  been  thwarted  by  those  he  desired  to 
conciliate,  and  hamjiered  by  the  clique  of  English  counsellors, 
who  ruled,  rather  than  advised.  If  he  had  a  fault  which 
seriously  impaired  his  usefulness,  it  was  the  fruit  of  long 
and  effective  service  in  the  array  of  his  country.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  order  and  discipline,  and  had  to  deal 
with  a  people  politically  insane,  and  essentially  insubordin- 
ate. They  had  escaped  from  Bourbon  tyranny,  and  yet 
were  not  fit  for  British  freedom;  and  if  the  Govei'nor  erred  in 
his  dealings  with  them,  if  he  was  irascible,  and  even  peevi'^h, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  received  great  provocar-n, 
and  that  he  filled  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  calleci  j t 
a  time,  when  no  man  who  was  unwilling  to  su- render  the 
rights  of  his  Crown  and  country  could  liave  done  better 
than  he  did.  The  character*  of  Sir  James  Craig  is  well 
drawn  in  Christie's  History :  "  Positive  in  opinion;  prompt 
in  action ;  manly  and  dignified,  yet  sociable  and  affable ; 
hasty  in  temper  yet  easily  reconciled  to  those  with  whom 
he  differed;  hospitable  and  charitable,    and  lasfJy,  though 


*  As  Morgan  remarks,  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  intentions  are  evinced  in  nearly 
every  proclamation  or  speech]  he  ever  made.  One  extract  from  ^the  honest  and  earnest 
a])peal  he  made  a|j;ainst  seditious  writings  like  those  of  Le  Canadien  does  him  inflnite 
credit.  After  assurinjj  them  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  serve  the  king  that  he  could 
meditate  tyrannical  measures ;  he  continued  in  these  almost  eloquent  words :  "  la  it  for  myself, 
then  that  I  should  oppress  you  ?  For  what  should  I  oppress  you?  Is  it  from  ambition  ;  what 
can  you  give  nie?  Is  it  for  po>ver?  Alas  !  my  (food  friends,  with  a  life  ehbing  out  slowly  to 
its  period  under  the  pressure  of  disease  acquired  iu  the  f-'.-vico  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to 
pasf  what  it  may  please  God  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it,  in  the  comfort  of  retirement  among  my 
friends.  I  remain  among  you  only  in  obedience  to  the  comnmnds  of  my  king.  What  power 
can  I  wish  .oi'?  Is  it  then  for  wealth  that  I  would  oppress  you?  Enquire  of  those  who  know 
mo  whether  1  reaiard  wealth  ;  I  never  did  when  I  could  enjoy  it ;  it  is  now  of  no  use  to  me  ; 
to  the  value  of  your  country  laid  nt  my  feet,  1  would  prefer  the  consciousness  of  having. 
In  a  single  instance,  contributed  to  your  happiness  and  prosperity."  Quoted  in  Morgan  ; 
.Celebrated  Canadians,  p.  I(i0. 
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not  the  least  of  his  virtues,  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  destitute, 
none  of  whom  applying  at  his  threshold  ever  went  away 
unrelieved."  When  Sir  George  Prevost  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  vicc-royalt}',  the  people  of  Canada  had  something 
better  to  think  of  than  the  miserable  bickerings  which  had 
worried  Sir  James  Craig  into  the  giave  ;  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gate,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  what  sternness  or 
conciliation  had  hitherto  failed  to  effect,  was  accomplished 
by  necessary  union  in  the  presence  of  danger  from  without. 
Before  leaving  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  singular  charac- 
tei',  who  should  have  been  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  Major  Robert  Stobo  was  not  a  very 
fastidious  man,  or  over  scrupulous  on  points  of  honour. 
Ills  connection  with  Canada  commences  at  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Conquest.  His  history  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
adventurous  character,  and  might  wel!  form  the  subject  of 
an  entertaining  romance.  Born  at  Glasgow  in  1727,  the  son 
of  a  prominent  merchant,  he  was  early  trained  to  ar^is. 
He  served  in  the  war  between  the  English  and  French 
colonies,  and,  after  a  visit  to  England  •went  back  to  take 
part  in  the  sieges  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec.  In  1754  he,  and 
Captain  Jacob  Van  Braun,  a  Dutchman,  were  surrend'^red  as 
hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  surrender  at 
Fort  Necessity.  Being  allov  ed  to  wander  about  the  country 
on  parole,  he  amused  himself  by  taking  plans  of  the  French 
fortresses  One  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  he  sent  to  Colonel  George 
Washington.  Being  a  handsome  man  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Quebec  ladies,  who  undertook  to  instnict 
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him  in  French.  Unfortunately  some  of  his  plans  and  papers 
were  discovered,  and  the  dashing  officer  soon  found  himself 
in  a  dungeon.  Orders  came  Irom  France  to  Vaudreuil  to  try 
Stobo  for  his  life ;  but  he  escaped  in  175G,  and  a  reward  of 
six  thousand  livres  wny  offered  for  his  recapture.  Having 
been  caught,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  sentence,  however,  must  be  sent  to  France  for 
confirmation,  and  Stobo  again  escaped  but  was  rearrested 
at  Montmorenci  (1757).  His  lady  friends  interceded  for 
him  with  the  Governor ;  but,  to  make  matters  sure,  he 
planned  .;  po  with  Lieutenant  Stevenson,  of  the  Kangers, 

and  Clark,  i  hhip-carpenter.  For  the  third  time,  and  now 
finally,  he  regained  his  liberty  and  at  length  reached  Louis- 
bourg  in  time  to  offer  his  services  to  Wolfe.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes were  not  yet  over.  Being  sent  with  despatches  to 
General  Amherst,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  French  frigate, 
and  threw  his  papers  overboard.  The  vessel  being  short  of 
provisions,  put  into  Halifax  and  Stobo  was  once  more  at 
liberty.  He  then  served  in  the  Champlain  expedition  and 
afterwards  at  Will!amsburgh,  at  that  time  the  capital  of 
Virginia.  In  1700  he  went  to  England,  but  ill-luck  still 
attended  him,  for  the  vessjel  was  overhauled  by  a  Frencli 
privateer.  However,  having  burned  all  liis  letters,  save  one 
to  Pitt  which  he  concealed  under  his  arm-pit,  he  paid  a 
ransom  and  reached  home.  Pitt  remunerated  him  for  his 
losses  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter  to  Amherst,  in  his 
favour,  and  there  we  lose  sight  of  him.  It  is  said  that 
Smollett,  who,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Hume's,  knew  Stobo, 
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celebrated  him  in  Humphrey  Clinker  as  Captain  Lismahago, 
the  favoured  suitor  of  Miss  Tabitlia  Bramble.* 

There  is  not  much  to  record  regarding  the  Upper  Province 
between  1791  and  1812,  in  special  connection  with  the  ob- 
ject of  this  volume.     Colonel  Simcoe,  the  son  of  a  Northamp- 
tonshire naval  captain,  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  was 
its  first  Governor.     The  first  Legislature  met  at  Newark,  now 
Niagara,  on  the  17th  September,   1792.     The   Legislative 
Council  consisted  of  seven  members,  and  the  Assembly  of 
sixteen,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  tumultuous  or  tur- 
bulent meeting  in  either  House,  there  were  so  few  of  them. 
In  1796  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  York,  now 
Toronto,  and  the  scantily-peopled  Province  went  on  in  a 
humdrum  way  for  some  years.     General  Simcoe   left  the 
Province  almost  immediately  after,  and  the  Government 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Peter,  commonly  called 
President,  Russell,  who  administered,  until  the  arrival,  in 
1799,  of  thef  Genera],  Peter  Hunter.     Russell's  nationality 
was  English,  but  H.uiter  was  a  Scot,  being  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  physicians,  John  and  William  Hunter.     He 
was  born  in  174G,  and  died  at  a  comparative  early  age,  in 
1805,  at  Quebec.     He  had  been  a  man  of  eminence  in  the 
military  profession,  and,  in  his  new  sphere  of  action— which 
in  the  Upper  Canada  of  those  days  was  a  limited  one— he 
managed  all  the  afl^airs  of  the  nascent  colony,  numicipal 
as  well  as  provincial,  in  a  paternal  sort  of  way.     In  1799, 
according  to  the  Niagara  Constellation,  he  arrived  at  York, 


"  LeMoine  :  Maple  Leaves.    New  Scries,  p.  55. 

t  Soo  the  Rev.  Dr.  ScudUh,^',  Toronto  of  Old,  where  a  number  of  curious  facts  touching 
Itussell  are  detailed.  * 
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and  was  received,  in  orthodox  Vice-regal  style,  by  a  party 
of  the  Queen's  Rangtis.  On  the  5th  of  September,  he  was 
starring  it  at  Niagara,  amid  the  smoke  of  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns.  On  these  occasions  His  Excellency  crossed  the 
lake  in  the  Speedy*  one  of  the  clippers,  doubtless,  of  those 
days.  In  1800,  a  paper  with  the  grandiloquent  titles  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  was  issued  at 
York,  and  from  it  something  is  learned  of  the  flittings  to  and 
fro  between  Quebec  or  Niagara  and  York,  of  Peter  Hunter, 
languishing,  perhaps,  of  ennui.  In  1803,  in  a  lengthy  pro- 
clamation. Governor  Hunter  set  apart  the  market-square 
of  York,  from  Market  Place  to  Church  Street.  In  less  than 
two  years  afterwards  he  died  at  Quebec,  and  a  month  later 
no  less,  the  Oracle  opened  its  mouth  with  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  his  memory  : — "  As  an  officer  his  charactei' 
was  high  and  unsullied ;  and  at  the  present  moment  his 
death  may  be  considered  a  gi'eat  public  loss.  As  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt ; 
for  by  his  unremitting  attention  and  exertions  he  has,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  brought  that  infant  colony  to 
an  unparalleled  state  of  prosperity ."•!•  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  ability,  probity  and  amiable  temp.^r,  a  worthy 
member  of  a  distinguished  Scots  family,  and  one  well  suited 
to  guide  and  organize  the  young  settlement  in  the  early 


*  This  vessel  was  lost  in  ISOl,  on  the  passage  hutween  York  and  Kingston,  with  Judge 
Grey  and  ail  on  board ;  she  was  an  armed  vessel  of  ten  (iruns. 

t  These  particulars  are  extracted  from  Toronto  of  Old,  whence  much  additional  informa- 
tion of  a  curious  character  may  be  (gleaned.  The  followiiip  is  extracted  from  a  writ  of 
election  directed  to  the  Hon.  William  Allan:— The  Returning  Otticer  was  "to  cause  one 
Knight,  girt  with  sword,  the  most  fit  and  discreet,  to  be  freely  and  indifferently  chosen  to 
represent  the  aforesaid  County  (Durham)  Riding  (East  York)  and  County  (Simcoe),  in 
Assembly,  by  those  who  shall  be  present  on  the  day  of  election."    (Scadding,  p.  249). 
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stages  of  its  existence.     The  remains  of  tlie  Governor  were 
interred  in  tlie  Cathedral,  at  Quebec,  and  his  virtues  and 
abilities  are  recorded  on   a  monument  "erected  by  Jolin 
Hunter,  M.D,  of  London."     In  1800,  Francis  Gore  arrived 
from  England,  and  retained  tho  Govcrnorsliip  until   1811, 
when  General  Brock  administered  the  government,  and  took 
the  command  at  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
Of  the  Scots  connected  with   Canada  during  the  period 
from  the  conquest  to  the  war  of  1812,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  require  special  notice.     One  of  these  was  Sir  William 
Chant,  the  third  Attorney- General  of  Quebec,  born  in  1754, 
at  Elchies  on  the  Spray,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.     His  dis- 
tinguished judicial  career  has  no  connection  with  Canada, 
and  he  was  only  temporarily  a  resident  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing a  brief  period  from    1776.     When   he  returned  home 
Lord  Thurlow  once  said  of  him,  "  Be  not  surprised  if  that 
young  man  should  one  day  occupy  this  seat,"— and  it   is 
.stated  that  he  might  have  occupied  the  woolsack  but  refused 
it.     He  filled  high  judicial  ottices  in  England,  being  succes- 
sively Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls.     Francis  Butler  wrote  in  his  "Reminiscences  " — 
'The  most  perfect  model  of  judicial  eloquence  which  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  reminiscent  is  that  of  Sir 
William  Grant,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  an  effec- 
tive parliamentary  debater.     The  Hon.  James  McGill  is  a 
name  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  as  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  University  at  Montreal,  which  bears  l:lo  name. 
Born  at  Glasgow  in   174*,  he  came  to  Canada  at   an  early 
age  and  became  a  successful  merchant.     He  was  a  member 
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of  Parliament  and  subsequently  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and,  at  one  period,  an  Executive  Councillor.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  he  Lecanie  a  Brigadier-General.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  good  man,  charitahle  without  ostentation, 
kindly  to  men  of  every  creed  and  both  nationalities  and,  in 
the  interests  of  superior  education,  he  laid  the  foundation  cf 
one  of  the  noblest  academic  institutions  in  America.  Con- 
nected with  his  fellow-subjects  of  PVench  origin  by  mar- 
riage, he  was  popular  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
died  in  1813,  on  the  verge  of  three  score  and  ten,  sincerely 
respected  and  regretted  by  the  entire  community.  The 
name  of  Irving  is,  as  Dr.  Scadding  observes,  "  historical  in 
Canada,  the  earliest  being  Colonel  Paulus  iEmilius  Irving, 
who  was  born  so  far  back  as  1714,  at  Bonshaw,  Dumfries,  of 
which  his  father,  William,  was  laird.  At  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec, he  served  under  Wolfe  as  a  Major  of  the  loth  Foot,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  battle  of  the  Plains.  At  the  depar- 
ture of  General  ^Murray,  he  was  commander  of  the  foi'ces, 
and  Administrator  of  the  Government  for  a  time.  He  died 
in  179G,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  became  a 
general  in  the  British  army.  The  Hon.  Jacob  iEmilius  Irv- 
ing, M.  L.  C,  was  a  grand  nephew  of  Paulus  ^milius,  born 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1797.  He  served  in  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons  and  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  So  notable  were 
his  services  during  that  campaign  that,  on  his  return,  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  Liverpool,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant.  He  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  Cana_ 
da  till  1836,  and  in  1837  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion.     He  was  first  warden  of  the  district  of  Simcoe, 
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and  in  1843  became  a  Legislative  Councillor,  and  remained 
one  until  his  death  in  185G.  His  house  on  Yonge  street  was 
called  Bonslmw  after  the  ancestral  domain  in  Scotland.  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  politics  ho  was  a  Liberal,  and  a  strong 
opponent  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  His  son,  /Ernilius  Irving,  Q.  C.,. 
Avas  M.  P.  for  Hamilton  during  the  last  Parliament.*  liotli 
these  last  fall  within  a  period  posterior  to  1812,  and  are 
noted  here  merely  in  family  connection,  and  for  convenience 
sake. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  number  of  lovalists  who 
founded  families,  at  once  or  afterwards,  prominent  in  civil 
affairs  was  considerable.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were 
Scots,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  names — Burns,  Camp- 
bell, Gordon,  Galbraith,  Graham,  Henderson,  Humo^ 
Johnstone,  Macaulay,  Macdonald,  Macdougall,  McGregor, 
Mcintosh,  Mackenzie,  Maclean,  Macleod,  Macpherson,  Munro, 
Stuart,  &c.  The  Scottish  origin  of  the  patronymic,  however,, 
is  not  always  evidence  of  Scottish  birth  or  parentage,  al- 
though it  is  of  descent  and  national  origin.  Many  of  those 
bearing  purely  Scottish  names  were  born  in  Ulster,  and  are, 
thei'efore,  nomiiuilly  Irish — Scoto-Irish  as  they  are  occa- 
sionally called.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  mistakes  may, 
and  no  doubt  will  occur,  in  claiming  individuals,  although 
there  is  no  mistake  at  all  in  tracing  well-settled  national 
characteristics  to  the  Scottish  colony  across  the  Irish  Sea — 
a  community  which  has  always  been,  and  still  remains  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  its  progenitors  had  been  in  the  auld 


*  See  Morgan  :  Celebrated  Canadians,  d:c.,  pp.  80  &  27fi  ;  and  Scadiling  ;  TurctUo  of 
Old,  p.  41)0. 
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land.  Tlie  loyalists  were  either  born  in  the  mother  coun- 
try or  the  sons  of  immigrants — the  Americans  born  of  the 
third  generation,  and  so  on  back,  having  lost  their  hcieditary 
attachment  to  British  soil.and  their  loyalty  to  British  connec- 
tion. Somewhere  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  loyalist  refu- 
gees.many  of  whom  had  lost  ample  fortunes  in  the  cause,  settled 
in  British  North  Amei'ica.  Receiving  grants  of  land  from 
the  Crown,  and  being  almost  all  of  them  men  of  probity  and 
intelligence,  they  naturally  became  leaders  of  the  people  in 
the  new  colonies  they  had  made  their  home.  As  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  as  Judges  or  as  Legislators,  their  names  are  fre- 
quently recorded  in  Sabine  and  elsewhere  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  prominent  men  of  a  later  time  have  been  proud  to  trace 
their  descent  from  those  steadfast,  long-suffering  and  enter- 
prising loyalists  of  the  Revolution. 

Amongst  the  more  notable  men  of  mark  may  be  mentioned 
the  Cunninghams,  of  whom  one,  Archibald,  of  Boston,  was 
banished  in  1778,  and  afterwards  held  a  responsible  office  at 
Shelburne,  N.  S.  The  Grants  were  chiefly  represented  by 
Daniel,  a  native  of  Gillespie  in  Satherlandshire,  who  settled 
in  what  was  a  purely  Scottish  colony  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B., 
where  he  died,  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Joseph 
Gray,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  settled  at  Halifax,  estab- 
lished the  mercantile  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gray,  and  died  in 
1803,  aged  seventy-four.  He  seems  to  have  established  a 
colony  on  his  own  account,  for  he  had  thirteen  children. 
His  brother  John  went  to  India ;  and  there  were  other 
Grays  in  the  loyal  ranks,  one  of  whom,  William,  from  the 
Province   of  New  York,  became   a  magistrate   in  King's 
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County,  N.  B.,  and  livi'd  to  be  ninety-six,  tlylnjj^  in  1S24. 
The  Macdonalds  and  the  Macchmells  ajtpear  in  <,'ieat  force  in 
the  annals  of  tlie  United  Empire  Loyalists,  over  twenty-four 
being  mentioned  in   Sabine,  a  nunilier  of  whom  settled  in 
the   Lower   Provinces,   and  one,   named  Donald,  who  had 
.served  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  died  at   Wolfe  Island, 
Ontario,  in    1839,  at   the   age    of  ninety-six.     Two  of  the 
McKay.s  are  specially   noted — Hugh,  who  belonged  to  the 
Queen's  Rangers  during  the  entire  Revolution,  and  settled  in 
New  Brunswick  at  the  peace.     Sabine  says  that  he  was  the 
"  only  full  Colonel  "  in  the  Province,  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly for  thirty  years,  and  long  the  father  of  that  body  ;  and 
also  Senior  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  for   the  (.'ounty  of 
Charlotte.     He  died  at   St,  George,  in   1848,  aged  ninety- 
seven,   "distinguished   for  his  urbanity   and   gentlemanly 
bearing."      John  McKay  had  been  a  Captain  in  the  Queen's 
Rangers  under  Simcoe,  and  settled,  in  1783,  in  York  County, 
N.  B.     He  held  public  stations  of  honour  and  trust,  and  died 
in  1822.     His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  of 
New    Brunswick.      Mr.    Duncan    McKenna    was  another 
United  Empire  Loyalist,  who,  having  originally  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  New  York,  settled  at  Shelburne,  N.  S., 
and  became  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Gilbert  McKenna,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  back  as 
1840,  and  called  to  the  Legislative  Coun;  i'    'a  18(»8.     An- 
other old  legislator  was  Mr.  Morrison,  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas   Morrison,  M.L.C.  of  Nova  Scotia.       He  was  not  a 
United  Empire  Loyalist,  but  the  son  of  a  Scot  who  had 
settled   in   New  Hampshire.     He   left   that   Province  for 
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Nova  Scotia  in  1700,  and  was  for  many  years  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  John  McKinnon  (of  the  Isles)  emigrated  from 
InverneHS-.sliire  early  in  the  century  and  .settled  in  the  County 
of  Sydney.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  was  made  a  Lcgislativo 
Councillor  in  18(17,  and  served  as  Ajjricultural  Conuni.ssioner, 
and  the  otlier,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  McKinnon,  became  Bishop 
of  Arichat.  Colin  Campbell,  of  Argyleshiro,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1770,  and  occupied  many  ])ositions  under  the 
Nova  Scotian  Government.  In  1793,  he  was  elected  Mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  Shelburne,  and  sat  for 
it  over  twenty  years,  dying  in  1822.  His  grandson  was,  or 
is,  Mi^mber  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  Digby.  Amongst 
the  Pictou  Scottish  settlers  was  Mr.  Mackay,  who  came 
from  Sutherland.shire — father  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay, 
M.P.P.  for  Pictou.  William  Robertson  was  a  United  J 
pire  Loyalist, living  in  New  York,  who  settled  at  Shelb 
N.  S.,  as  a  mcrcliant,  and,  afterwards,  at  Barrington.  Ac- 
cording to  Sabine,  he  was  remarkable  for  possessing  "a 
wonderful  memory,  and  was  consulted  by  all  the  country 
round."  His  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  Robertson,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  manj^  years,  and  also  a  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works. 

Of  the  New  Brunswick  pioneers,  Archibald  McLean  was 
Captain  in  the  New  York  Volunteers  and  fought  bravely  at 
Eutaw  Springs.  In  1783  he  went  to  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  grantees  there.  In  1812  he  \va.s 
again  in  active  service.  He  resided  in  York  County  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  magistrate  for  that 
county  for  many  years.     He  died  at  Nashwaak,  N.  B.,  in 
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ISnO,  at  i\\v.  a<^o  of  sovontv-six.     Joliii  Frnscr,  of  Invcrr.csa- 
Hhirt',  Scotland,  .settled  in  Nova  Scotia  first  in   KSO.S,  ntid  in 
1812  at  MirnniichI,  N.  B.     His  son  is  the  Hon.  Joliii  James 
Frasor,  Q.  C,  M.  P.  P.,  as  well  as  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Receiver-General  of  the  Province.     Mr.  LeMoine  mentions 
a  number  of  Gallicized  Scots  in  tlic  Province  of  Quebec;  tlio 
family  of  Urbain  Johnston,  M.  P.  P.  for  Kent,  is  an  illustra- 
tive case  in  New   Brunswick.     About  a  century  a^^),  the 
family  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  witli  tlie  Acatliaiis 
on  tlie  ChTileurs  Bay  and  were,  so  to  speak,  naturalized,  and 
became  French  amongst  them.    Alexander  Wedderburn,  who 
may  not  'mprobably  have  been  related  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
was  an  Aberdonian,  and  for  many  jears  emigration  oHIcer 
for  New  Brunswick,  and  the    uithor  also  of  several  woiks 
on  the  Province.     His  son  is  the  Hon.  William  Wedderburn, 
Q.C.M.P.P.,  who  has  been  Speaker  of  the  Assendily.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island,  there  is  a  large  sprinkling  of  Scots,  "  Macs  " 
and  others,   many  of  these  however,  such  as  the   Lairds, 
McGills,  Mclsaacs,  Munrocs,  Walkers,   Wightmans,  Camp- 
bells, Macdonalds,  &c.,  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  at 
a  later  period.    Hon.  Arthur  IMcEwen,  formerly  M  .L.C.,  liad  as 
his  gi-eat-grandfather  one  of  the  earliest  .settlers  on  tlie  Island, 
for  he  came  from  Perthshire  to  settle  at  St.  Peters  somewhere 
about  17G0.     Charles  McLean  left  the  Higlilands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  began  life  in  the  New  World  at 
Charlottetown  and  finally  made  his  home  at  East   Point, 
where  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  James  R.  McLean,  M.P.P.  for 
Kings  (1st  District),  was  born.     The  clan  Maclean  or  Mc- 
Lean ha.s  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in   the  world, 
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that   it   seems  well  to  mention   something   further  about 
them  here.     David  Maclean,  of  Dochgarroch,  belonged  to 
the  7ard  or  McLeod  Highlanders   and   settled  in  Pictou, 
N,  S.     James  Maclean,  of  Ardgour,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,  wlio  ser\'ed  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
in   the   expedition   to   Dominique.     Archibald  Maclean  of 
the  same  ilk  also  went  to  America,  and  his  third  son,  Neil, 
was  commissary  at  Niagara.     Lachlan,  of  another  branch, 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  ros'3  to  the  position  of  Major- 
General,  and   died    Lieutenant-Governor  of   Nova   Scotia. 
Another  fighting  Maclean  was  Francis  of  the  Blaich  stock, 
captain  of  the  4;2nd ;  he  served  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  France,  and  afterwards  served  under 
Wolfe.     Aftei    fighting   in   Portugal,   we  read  of  General 
Francis  Maclean  at  the  defence  of  Penobscot  in  1779,  with 
a  force  of  700  agairist  2,000  Americans.     He  died  r.t  Halifax 
in  1781.*     Hector  Maclean,  of  Torren^  again  was  a  settler 
also  in  the  colonies,  and,  we  believe,  the  progenitor  of  Mr. 
Allan  Mcljcan  Howard,  who  lives  in  Toronto.     General  Allan 
Maclean,  of  the  Macleans  of  Torloisk,  was  a  notable  tigure  in 
Canadian  struggles.     He  had  served  in  Holland,  and  began 
his  career  in  America  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  GOth  or  Royal 
American  Regiment,  and  afterwards  in  the  Royal  Highland 
Emigrant  Regiment.     Not  only  did  he  serve  under  Wolfe, 
but  also  took  part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  in  1775.     He  retired,  went  home,  and  died  in 
1791.     There  are  also  Counts  Maclean  in  Sweden;  indeed 
wherever  fighting  or  hard,  honest  work  was  to  be  done,'thero 
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was  always  a  Maclean  to  perform  the  task.*  John  McNeill 
came  to  the  Island  from  Argyleshire  in  1773.  His  son, 
William,  sat  in  tiio  Assembly  for  twenty-five  years,  much 
of  the  time  i.s  Speaker.  A  grandson,  William  Simpson 
McNeill,  was  M.  P.  P.  for  Queen's  (2nd  District).  Daniel 
Montgomery  also  left  Argyleshire  about  the  same  time,  and 
possibly  in  company  with  Jol::i  McNeill.  He  sat  lor  Prince 
County  for  over  thirty-five  years,  and  is  now  represented 
by  a  grandson  in  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion,  the  Hon. 
Donald  Montgomery,  Avho  has  passed  the  term  of  three 
score  and  ten. 

In  only  a  few  cases,  does  a  single  span  of  human 
life  bridge  over  the  interval  between  last  century  and 
the  present,  now  waning  through  its  last  quarter.  The 
Hon.  John  Holmes,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  born  in  1789,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  went 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1803 ;  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Province 
during  the  periods  from  183G  to  1847,  and  from  1851  to 
1858;  was  then  a  Legislative  Councillor  up  to  the  Confe- 
deration year,  and  from  1807  a  Senator  of  the  Dominion. 
Dr.  Forbes,  ex-M.  P.  for  Queen's,  N.  S.,  represents  an  old 
family  connected  with  the  barons  of  that  name.  William 
settled  at  St.  Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Doctor's  father 
was  born  there  and  served  ii.  his  early  years  in  the  64th. 
The  honourable  member  hir  self  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  and 
finally  fcund  a  home  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  where  his  father 
was  Collector  of  Customs.     If  in  Mi.  Holmes'  case,  we  har-e 
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the  extraordinary  persistency  of  the  Scot  as  a  sturdy  long- 
lived  toiler  for  himself  and  others ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Forbeses  there  is  an  equally  characteristic  love  of  roaming 
and  adventure.  The  grandfather  of  Colonel  Kirk,  ex-M.P.  for 
Guysborough,  was  an  old  settler — William  Kirk,  of  Dumferm- 
line,  who  served  through  the  Kevolutionaiy  War  in  the 
regular  army.  An  old  Highland  famil}'  is  represented  by 
Mr.  William  McDonald,  M.  P.  for  Cape  Breton.  He  claims 
descent  from  the  Clan  Ranalds,  and  his  grandfather  left  the 
Island  of  Uist  to  settle  in  Inverness  county,  N.  S.  The 
member  for  Kings,  P.  E.  I.,  also  comes  of  an  old  settled 
family,  his  grandfather  having  left  Inverness-shire  in  i78o, 
and  settled  in  Prince  Edward  Island ;  on  the  mother's  side 
he  is  descended  from  an  officer  who  fought  under  Wolfe. 
His  uncle  is  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mclntyre,  R,  C.  Bishop  of 
Charlottetown.  Hon.  Henry  Starnes,  so  well  known  as  a 
financier  and  an  energetic  and  enterprising  worker  in  Mon- 
treal, is  of  U.  E.  Loyalif-:t  stock,  of  Scottish  origin.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Ogilvie,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  Quebec,  came  of  a  sturdy  old 
Scottish  stock  in  Banffshire.  His  parents  emigrated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  hii  father  served  in  1812  and 
1837,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Robert- 
son, of  Sherbrooke,  M.  P.  P.,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
it  may  .be  remarked,  in  passing,  is  also  a  Scot,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Robertson,  from  Aberdeenshire,  where  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  himself  born. 

Having  thus  selected,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively, 
the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces to  whose  energy  and  intelligence  so  much  is  due,  not 
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only  for  the  settlement,  but  also  for  the  orderly  social  life 
and  good  government  of  the  country'",  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther  in  this  direction.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  whether  they 
appeared  as  loyal  refugees  from  the  revolted  colonies,  as  re- 
tired officers  and  soldiers,  or  as  immigrants  simply,  the  Scots 
supplied  a  fresh,  vigorous,  honest,  and  sterling  element  to 
the  population  which  would  have  been  sorely  missed  in  those 
early  days.  The  energy  which  overcomes  all  difficulties, 
the  fi  ugality  which  spares  and  accumulates,  and  the  power 
of  Pclf-denial,  are  in  themselves  helf  the  battle  of  life;  the 
rugged  earnestness,  the  unswerving  probity,  the  thoughtful 
and  educated  intelligence  have  always  been  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  Scot,  when,  as  mostly  happened,  he  had  no 
other  estate  to  boast  of.  He  possesses  qualities  which,  as  tlie 
first  part  of  tins  volume  was  designed  to  show,  came  to  him 
through  the  disciplinary  iferings,  hardships  and  struggles 
undergone  by  his  forbears  thiougli  long  am!  painful  piiiods 
of  national  education.  It  will  be  necessary  now,  I'rfore  en- 
tering more  into  detail  upon  the  modern  period,  to  trace  a» 
bi'iefly  as  may  be,  the  operation  of  the  samt  iiidonniable 
national  character  in  Ontario  and  in  the  vast  <!  unain  to  the 
North-west  of  it,  where  the  courage,  the  industry,  tlie  en- 
durance  of  the  Scot  have  brought  forth  peculi.nlv  oh  and 
abundant  fruit.  In  Eastern  Ontario,  a  settleuKiit  will  be 
found  purely  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to  a  large  extent  still 
clinging  to  the  old  Gaelic  tongue  and  the  ancient  faith. 
Small  colonies  of  these  brave  old  Highlanders  will  be  met 
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with  elsewhere  in  tlie  Province  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  great 
work  effected  for  Ontario,  as  an  agricultural,  industrial  and 
mercantile  community,  has  been  achieved  by  the  Saxon 
Lowlander.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  Scot  has  made  the 
vast  territory  to  the  north-west  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  boundary-line,  and  from  ^ort  William  to  Victoria  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  whether  as  an  explorer,  a  hunter  or  a  settler. 
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